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Preface 

This  study  of  the  long  neglected  but  significant  period  from  the 
Liberal  Republican  revolt  of  1872  to  Simon  Cameron’s  retirement 
from  public  life  in  1877  is  intended  to  provide  at  least  a partial 
explanation  of  Republican  political  ascendancy  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Republican  success  in 
the  Commonwealth  during  this  period  is  invariably  attributed  to  the 
extraordinary  personal  political  power  of  Simon  Cameron  and  his 
successors  in  control  of  the  State  Republican  party  organization. 
Leadership  played  an  important  part  in  Republican  success,  but  it 
also  required  an  efficient  party  organization,  a unifying  political 
program,  and  a remarkable  degree  of  party  loyalty  and  party  regu- 
larity. Equally  significant  was  the  failure  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Pennsylvania  to  create  a positive  program  and  a responsible  leader- 
ship which  could  regain  the  confidence  of  the  electorate  in  its  capacity 
to  govern.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  trace  the  development  of 
each  of  these  factors  which  made  Pennsylvania  a bulwark  of  Re- 
publicanism by  1877. 

Because  both  major  parties  in  the  State  were  preoccupied  with 
political  developments  at  Washington  and,  even  in  local  elections, 
emphasized  national  issues,  national  politics  figure  prominently  in 
the  study.  This  Washington  orientation  reached  a climax  in  the 
activities  of  Secretary  of  War  J.  Donald  Cameron  and  House  Speaker 
Samuel  J.  Randall  in  the  disputed  presidential  election  of  1876,  and 
in  the  resignation  of  Simon  Cameron  from  the  United  States  Senate 
following  the  inauguration  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Rarely  have 
Pennsylvania  and  its  political  leaders  been  more  influential  in  de- 
termining the  course  of  national  political  history  than  they  were 
during  this  crisis.  However,  the  success  of  the  Cameron  organization 
in  the  State  depended  upon  heavy  Republican  majorities  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Allegheny  counties,  and  the  study  therefore  deals  with 
municipal  and  county  as  well  as  State  and  national  politics.  The 
formal  political  process  itself,  through  the  succession  of  municipal 
elections,  legislative  and  congressional  sessions,  and  State  and  national 
conventions  and  elections  which  engaged  the  attention  of  party 
leaders,  provides  the  basic  continuity. 
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Pennsylvania  during  this  period  continued  to  be  basically  a two- 
party  state.  Republican  voters,  unwilling  to  entrust  the  State  De- 
mocracy with  full  power  as  a means  of  gaining  reforms,  sought  them 
through  constitutional  revision  and  supported  the  creation  of  a new 
State  constitution  in  1873.  The  ineffectual  efforts  of  prohibitionists 
and  advocates  of  labor  and  currency  reform  served  only  to  demonstrate 
the  futility  of  independent  political  action.  Basically  then  the  study 
constitutes  a Republican  success  story. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  deep  gratitude  to  Dr.  Philip  S. 
Klein,  under  whose  direction  this  study  was  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted, and  to  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Rayback,  who  read  the  manuscript 
and  offered  valuable  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  In  gathering 
material,  the  author  received  valuable  help  and  many  courtesies 
from  the  staffs  of  the  following  manuscript  depositories  and  libraries: 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library,  the  Historical  Society  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  Library,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library. 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  and  to 
its  Executive  Director,  Dr.  S.  K.  Stevens,  the  author  is  especially 
grateful  for  making  possible  the  publication  of  this  work.  For  en- 
couragement and  suggestions  he  is  indebted  to  Dr.  S.  W.  Higginbotham 
and  Henry  Howard  Eddy,  former  members  of  the  Commission  staff. 
Donald  H.  Kent,  director.  Bureau  of  Research,  Publications,  and 
Records,  and  William  A.  Hunter,  chief.  Division  of  Research  and 
Publications,  reviewed  and  edited  the  manuscript  for  publication; 
Harold  L.  Myers,  assistant  historian,  handled  the  arrangements  for 
printing;  Mrs.  Joann  P.  Murray  typed  the  manuscript;  and  Karl  Rath, 
Commission  photographer,  aided  in  the  preparation  of  illustrations. 
To  all  these,  sincere  thanks  are  offered.  Finally,  the  author  wishes  to 
express  deep  gratitude  to  Rose  D.  Evans  for  her  understanding  and 
co-operation  during  the  completion  of  this  study. 

Frank  B.  Evans 
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Pennsylvania,  1870-1880:  Keystone  of  Industrial 
and  Republican  Ascendancy 

The  1870’s  were  turbulent  years.  Appomattox  ushered  in  an  era 
of  unprecedented  prosperity  in  the  victorious  North,  but  an 
alarming  corruption  and  demoralization  characterized  both  pub- 
lic and  private  life.  Industrialization  and  urbanization  were  revolu- 
tionizing the  nation’s  economic  and  social  structure,  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  industrial  progress  was  giving  a materialistic  bias  to  American 
values.  Less  than  a decade  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
nation  plunged  into  its  first  great  industrial  depression,  and  angry 
workers  engaged  entrenched  capital  in  armed  conflict.  When  pros- 
perity finally  did  return,  agriculture  remained  depressed.  Out  of 
these  years  of  fundamental  change  painfully  emerged  modern 
America. 

Centralization  became  the  dominant  theme  of  the  new  America. 
The  war-bred  concentration  of  power  in  the  national  government 
continued  after  the  conflict  ended,  and  the  complexities  of  an  urban- 
industrial  society  resulted  in  expansion  of  government  functions  at 
the  State  and  municipal  levels.  Bigger  government  meant  increased 
opportunities  for  wealth  and  power  through  public  office.  The  boss 
and  the  machine  seized  control  of  many  of  the  nation’s  political 
processes,  and  politics  degenerated  into  little  more  than  a scramble 
for  spoils.  The  1870’s  marked  the  nadir  of  the  American  experiment 
in  self-government.  To  a remarkable  extent  Pennsylvania,  the  post- 
war keystone  of  industrial  and  Republican  ascendancy,  epitomized 
these  developments. 

Popular  Basis  of  Pennsylvania  Politics 

Population  alone  assured  Pennsylvania  an  important  role  in  the 
post-Civil  War  history  of  the  nation.  Long  second  in  the  Union, 
Pennsylvania  in  1870  had  more  than  3,500,000  inhabitants,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  decade  of  almost  20  per  cent.  This  rapid  growth 
continued  during  the  depression  of  the  1870’s,  and  by  1880  the  total 
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had  climbed  above  4,300,0()0d  The  large  congressional  delegation  and 
electoral  vote  of  the  Commonwealth  entitled  it  to  a prominent 
position  in  national  politics,  and  made  politics  within  the  State  a 
matter  of  national  interest. 

Pennsylvania’s  inhabitants  during  the  1870’s  were  predominantly 
white  and  native-born.  About  65,000  Negroes,  nearly  a third  of  them 
located  in  Philadelphia,  comprised  over  98  per  cent  of  the  non-white 
element  in  1870,  and  ten  years  later  there  were  only  seventy-one 
Asiatics  in  the  entire  State. “ During  these  years  a relative  decline  took 
place  in  the  number  of  foreign-born.  Immigrants  constituted  15.5  per 
cent  of  the  State’s  population  in  1870,  as  contrasted  with  14.8  per  cent 
a decade  earlier.  By  1880,  however,  the  foreign-born  comprised  but 
13.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  Most  immigrants  who  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania during  this  depression  decade  remained  in  Philadelphia,  and 
by  1880  that  city  contained  more  than  a third  of  the  State’s  foreign- 
born.  In  1870  four  counties  accounted  for  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-born— Philadelphia  with  183,000,  Allegheny  with  75,000, 
Luzerne  with  54,000,  and  Schuylkill  with  30,000.^  Although  immigra- 
tion itself  had  not  yet  become  an  important  issue,  in  these  counties 
the  naturalized  voter,  his  nationality,  and  his  religion  were  of  political 
significance. 

As  in  the  pre-war  years,  the  most  densely  populated  areas  of  the 
State  continued  to  be  the  southeastern  counties,  particularly  those 
extending  from  Philadeljjhia  westward  to  Dauphin  and  northward 
to  Luzerne.  Five  counties  in  this  region— Philadelphia,  Berks,  Lan- 
caster, Schuylkill,  and  Imzerne— contained  in  1870  more  than  a third 
of  the  State’s  inhabitants,  while  Philadelphia  alone  accounted  for 
almost  20  per  cent.  Approximately  one  of  every  three  Pennsylvanians 
lived  in  the  State’s  fifteen  largest  cities  and  boroughs.  Philadelphia, 
with  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  Commonwealth’s  urban  dwellers 
in  1870,  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  during 
the  next  decade  its  population  surged  from  about  674,000  to  almost 

1 Francis  A.  Walker  (comp.),  The  Statistics  of  the  Population  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Original  Returns  of  the  Ninth  Census  (Washington,  1872),  8; 
Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Important  Events  of  the  Year  (43 
vols.;  New  York,  1861-1903) , XXI  (1880),  692. 

^Ibid.,  xvii;  Sarah  F.  Elliott,  “Immigration  to  Penn,sylvania,  1860-1920’’  (unpub- 
lished master’s  thesis.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1923),  11. 

» Walker,  Statistics  of  the  Ninth  Census,  376;  Elliott,  “Immigration  to  Pennsyl- 
vania,” 2-8. 
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847,000.  Nationally,  Philadelphia  stood  second  in  size  only  to  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  combined.^ 

Far  behind  Philadelphia  ranked  Pittsburgh,  with  about  53,000  in- 
habitants in  1870.  Pittsburgh,  however,  was  growing  even  more  rap- 
idly than  Philadelphia,  and  by  1880  its  population  had  almost  doubled. 
Of  the  remaining  urban  centers  in  the  State,  only  Scranton  and 
Reading  had  more  than  30,000  inhabitants;  Harrisburg,  Lancaster, 
and  Erie  comprised  the  20,000-30,000  class,  with  Pottsville,  Williams- 
port, and  Wilkes-Barre  the  only  other  communities  whose  population 
exceeded  10,000. ^ Because  of  their  importance  in  state-wide  elections, 
these  centers  developed  very  active  political  organizations. 

Economic  Basis  of  Pennsylvania  Politics 

Despite  the  trend  toward  urbanization,  in  1870  two  of  every  three 
Pennsylvanians  still  lived  a rural  existence.  More  than  174,000  farms 
dotted  the  Commonwealth,  and  agriculture  employed  one-fourth  of 
the  State’s  labor  force  and  accounted  for  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the 
State’s  total  product.  Pennsylvania  led  the  nation  in  the  production 
of  rye  and  clover  seed;  it  stood  second  in  oats,  buckwheat,  butter,  and 
in  number  of  milking  cows,  ranked  fifth  in  wool,  sixth  in  wheat,  and 
eighth  in  corn  production.  Although  the  average  farm  in  the  State 
in  1870  consisted  of  about  103  acres,  almost  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  were  under  50  acres  in  size;  the  small  farmer  was  still  the 
backbone  of  Pennsylvania  agriculture.  Lancaster  County  contained 
the  largest  number  of  farms,  followed  by  York,  Berks,  Bucks,  Brad- 
ford, and  Montgomery  counties;  but  in  cash  value  of  farms  Alle- 
gheny and  Chester  counties  ranked  second  and  third  behind  Lancaster 
County.® 

Pennsylvania  agriculture,  like  agriculture  throughout  the  North- 
east, enjoyed  a fair  degree  of  prosperity  in  the  immediate  post-Civil 
War  years.  Accessible  and  rapidly-growing  markets,  increased  diversi- 
fication which  helped  offset  western  competition  in  grain  production, 
and  the  traditional  thrift  of  the  local  farmer  accounted  for  much  of 

‘ tValker,  Statistics  of  the  Ninth  Census,  84-87,  308-328,  543;  Appleton’s  Annual 
Cyclopaedia,  XXI  (1880)  , 693. 

® Walker,  Statistics  of  the  Ninth  Census,  244-254. 

® E.  L.  Gasteiger  and  D.  O.  Boster  (comps.),  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Statistics, 
1866-1950  CHarrisburg.  1954),  17-18:  Kuan-i  Chen,  “.Agricultural  Production  in 
Pennsylvania,  1840-1950”  (unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis,  1954,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University)  , tables,  82,  89:  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Agriculture  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Years  1872-3,  Penn- 
sylvania Legislative  Documents,  187-1,  I,  no.  3,  pp.  23,  48-50.  Hereinafter  cited  as 
Leg.  Docs. 
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this  prosperity.  In  addition,  cheap  western  lands  drew  off  many  who 
could  not  cope  with  the  gradual  depreciation  of  farm  property."^ 

Politically,  Pennsylvania  farmers  divided  their  allegiance  during 
these  years.  Of  the  leading  farm  counties,  Lancaster,  Allegheny,  Brad- 
ford, and  Chester  regularly  returned  Republican  majorities,  while 
York,  Berks,  and  Bucks  were  among  the  State’s  most  solidly  Demo- 
cratic areas.  The  northern  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Wayne, 
and  the  western  tier,  except  for  Greene  County,  usually  voted  Repub- 
lican. Democratic  strength  was  concentrated  in  a bloc  of  central, 
east-central,  and  south-central  counties.®  The  Democratic  farm  vote 
seemed  largely  a matter  of  tradition;  the  Republican  farm  vote,  a 
matter  of  “patriotism”  and  “practicality.”  The  Republican  party 
claimed  not  only  to  have  saved  the  Union  and  freed  the  slaves;  it 
also  championed  the  protective  tariff,  which  it  called  essential  for 
agricultural  prosperity.  Furthermore,  a Republican  legislature  in 
1866  had  exempted  all  real  estate  in  the  Commonwealth  from  taxation 
for  State  purposes.  Not  until  the  depression  of  1873  did  Pennsylvania 
farmers  begin  to  re-examine  their  political  loyalties.® 

While  agriculture  continued  to  play  a vital  role  in  the  economy  of 
the  State,  by  1870  it  was  rapidly  giving  ground  before  the  rising  tide 
of  industrialization.  Favored  with  an  excellent  geographic  location 
and  richly  endowed  with  mineral  resources,  Pennsylvania  had  under- 
gone a far-reaching  economic  revolution  since  1850.  In  place  of  the 
older  agricultural-commercial  economy  with  some  small  industry  and 
manufacturing  a new  industrial  order  emerged,  based  on  iron,  steel, 
coal,  and  oil,  on  large-scale  manufacturing  and  mining  bound  together 
by  a network  of  railroads.  The  Civil  War  accelerated  this  transforma- 
tion; by  1870  almost  half  the  State’s  labor  force  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing, mining,  trade,  and  transportation,  and  New  York  alone  sur- 
passed Pennsylvania  in  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  and  in 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

’Solon  J.  Buck,  The  Granger  Movement:  A Study  hi  Agricultural  Organization 
and  Its  Political,  Economic  and  Social  Manifestations,  1870-1880  (Cambridge, 
1933) , 4-5. 

® W.  Dean  Burnham,  Presidential  Ballots,  1836-1892  (Baltimore,  1955),  89-162. 

® See  below,  Chapter  IX. 

“ Sylvester  K.  Stevens,  "A  Century  of  Industry  in  Pennsylvania,”  Pennsylvania 
History,  XXII  (January,  1955) , 59;  Leg.  Docs.,  1874.  I,  no.  3,  pp.  23-24;  Glenn  E. 
McLaughlin,  Growth  of  American  Manufacturing  Areas:  A Comparative  Analysis 
until  Special  Emphasis  on  Trends  in  the  Pittsburg  District  (Pittsburgh,  1938), 
24-25. 
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This  rapid  industrialization  centered  in  certain  key  industries.  By 
1874  Pennsylvania  produced  almost  half  the  pig  iron  made  in  the 
entire  nation.  Pittsburgh,  the  “child  of  the  Civil  War,”  had  increased 
its  pre-war  capacity  for  pig  iron  production  by  600  per  cent.  As 
processes  developed  making  possible  the  cheap  production  of  steel, 
the  nation’s  largest  steel  mills  arose  near  Pittsburgh  and  in  Johnstown 
and  Bethlehcm.il  Anthracite  production  increased  almost  100  per 
cent  between  1860  and  1870,  and  ten  years  later  Pennsylvania  was 
producing  annually  more  than  28,000,000  tons  of  anthracite. i^  Bitu- 
minous coal  came  into  general  use  in  manufacturing  after  1860.  Dur- 
ing the  next  decade  Pennsylvania  produced  almost  45  per  cent  of  all 
the  bituminous  mined  in  the  country,  and  by  1880  the  State’s  bitu- 
minous production  had  climbed  to  over  16,500,000  tons.i^  Oil,  lumber, 
textiles,  and  a host  of  lesser  industries  shared  in  this  rapid  expansion. 
Pennsylvania  stood  on  the  threshold  of  its  economic  Golden  Age,  the 
period  of  its  “greatest  relative  dominance  as  an  industrial  state. 

The  counties  with  the  largest  population,  the  biggest  urban  centers, 
and  the  most  foreign-born  were  also  the  leading  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing counties.  Philadelphia  had  over  8,000  business  establish- 
ments in  1870,  with  a total  annual  product  valued  at  more  than 
1322,000,000.  Allegheny  County  ranked  a distant  second  with  about 
one-fourth  of  these  totals,  followed,  in  turn,  by  Lancaster,  Berks,  Mont- 
gomery, Chester,  Erie,  Luzerne,  and  Schuylkill  counties.^^  Industrial 
and  manufacturing  interests  played  an  important  role  in  State  politics, 
but  not  on  an  industrial  versus  agricultural  county  basis.  Most  of  the 

“Allan  Nevins,  The  Emergence  of  Modern  America,  1865-1S78,  in  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger  and  Dixon  Ryon  Fox  (eds.)  , A History  of  American  Life  (13  vols.; 
New  York,  1927-1948),  VIII,  34;  Louis  M.  Hacker,  The  Triumph  of  American 
Capitalism:  The  Development  of  Forces  in  American  History  to  the  End  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (New  York,  1946),  258-259;  Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopaedia, 
XV  (1875),  619. 

“Howard  N.  Eavenson,  The  First  Century  and  A Quarter  of  American  Coal  In- 
dustry (Pittsburgh,  1942) , table,  431. 

“Clyde  H.  Maize  and  George  S.  Struble,  History  of  Pennsylvania  Bituminous 
Coal  (Harrisburg,  1955),  2-3;  Edward  A.  Wieck,  The  American  Coal  Miners’  Asso- 
citation:  A Record  of  the  Origin  of  Coal  Miners’  Unions  in  the  United  States 
(New  York,  1940),  58-59. 

“ Stevens,  “Century  of  Industry'  in  Pennsylvania,”  60;  see  also  Sylvester  K.  Stevens, 
Pennsylvania:  Titan  of  Industry  (3  vols.;  New  York,  1948)  , I,  295-319. 

^ Leg.  Docs.,  1874,  I,  no.  3,  pp.  61-63;  see  also  A.  K.  McClure  and  A.  Wilson 
Norris  (comps.).  The  Times  Almanac  (8  vols.;  Philadelphia,  1876-1883),  1881,  109; 
Edgar  B.  Cale,  The  Organization  of  Labor  in  Philadelphia,  1850-1870  (Philadel- 
phia, 1940),  1-3;  Sarah  H.  Killikelly,  The  History  of  Pittsburgh:  Its  Rise  and  Prog- 
ress (Pittsburgh,  1906) , 222-223. 
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leading  industrial  counties  were  at  the  same  time  important  agricul- 
tural counties,  and  both  major  parties  polled  their  largest  vote  in 
industrial  Philadelphia  and  industrial-agricultural  Allegheny  counties. 
As  the  economy  of  the  State  became  increasingly  complex,  economic 
interests  cut  across  county  and  party  lines  to  influence  the  pattern  of 
Pennsylvania  politics. 

The  Political  Process  in  Pennsylvania 

Paralleling  Pennsylvania’s  dynamic  economic  activity  was  its  almost 
continuous  political  activity.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1838  the 
electorate  chose  a Governor  every  three  years,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing selected  an  Auditor  General  and  a Surveyor  General.  One-third 
of  the  State  Senate  and  all  members  of  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  elected  annually.  Judges  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  after 
1851  were  elected  to  fifteen-year  terms.  The  State  legislature  in  joint 
session  elected  United  States  senators  and  each  year  until  1873  chose 
a State  Treasurer.  Presidential,  congressional,  county,  township, 
municipal,  and  party  elections,  in  addition  to  State  elections,  made 
politics  in  Pennsylvania  a year-round  activity.  The  Commonwealth 
elected  federal  officials  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but 
held  State  elections  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October.  As  an  “October 
state,”  Pennsylvania  was  closely  observed  by  party  leaders  and  State 
contests  were  studied  for  trends  of  national  significance,  particularly 
since  Republican  victory  in  the  State  was  regarded  as  essential  to 
Republican  ascendancy  in  the  nation. 

Elections  during  this  period  were  subject  to  virtually  no  govern- 
ment regulation.  The  usual  method  of  nominating  candidates  was 
by  a convention  of  party  delegates,  but  nomination  by  j^etition  was 
not  uncommon  in  local  elections.  The  Republicans  of  Crawford 
County  rejected  the  delegate  convention  method  as  undemocratic, 
and  substituted  nomination  of  candidates  by  direct  vote  in  a party 
primary  election,  but  by  1880  only  Erie,  Beaver,  Lancaster,  and 
Delaware  counties  had  adopted  the  so-called  Crawford  County  System. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Commonwealth  the  delegate  convention,  or  indirect 
primary,  enabled  the  party  organization  to  control  nominations.^'^ 

At  election  time  local  units  of  government  provided  the  polling 
places  and  paid  the  election  officials  and  clerks,  but  the  political  par- 

Stanton  L.  Davis,  Pennsylvania  Politics,  1860-1863  (Cleveland,  1935),  2-3. 

Jacob  Tanger  and  Harold  F.  Alderfer,  Pennsylvania  Governynent:  State  and 
Local  (Harrisburg,  1939)  , 24-25;  Frederick  W.  Dallinger,  Nominations  for  Elective 
Office  in  the  Uyiited  States  (New  York,  1897),  127-129. 
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ties  at  their  own  expense  prepared,  printed,  and  distributed  the  bal- 
lots. Because  of  the  number  of  offices  to  be  filled,  the  “slip  ticket”  was 
the  usual  type  of  ballot.  This  long,  printed  list  of  the  party’s  candi- 
dates for  each  office  encouraged  “straight”  party  voting  since  the  voter 
needed  to  mark  the  ballot  only  if  he  chose  to  “scratch”  objectionable 
candidates.  The  voter  could  then  write  in  some  other  name  or  else 
paste  a printed  name  over  that  of  the  party’s  candidate.  Separate  slip 
tickets  were  frequently  used  for  county  and  State  officers.  Party 
workers  openly  distributed  the  slip  ticket  to  the  voter  at  the  polls, 
and  the  voter  could  be  observed  from  the  moment  he  received  the 
ticket  until  he  deposited  it  in  the  ballot  box.^®  The  complete  lack 
of  secrecy  made  voting  a public  declaration  of  party  affiliation  and 
exposed  voters  to  whatever  pressures  the  party  organization,  employers, 
or  the  community  itself  chose  to  exert. 

The  Dominant  Republican  Party 

The  Republican  party  which  so  completely  dominated  the  post- 
Civil  War  history  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  organized  in  the  State  in 
1855.  Beginning  as  a “disjointed  union  of  Abolitionists,  Americans, 
Free  Soilers  and  Old  Whigs, the  party  gained  a strong  protectionist 
element  following  the  Panic  of  1857  and  two  years  later  it  won  its 
first  state-wide  elections.  When  the  Republican  party  elected  Andrew 
G.  Curtin  Governor  and  carried  the  State  for  Lincoln  in  1860,  a new 
era  began  in  Pennsylvania  politics;  these  victories  marked  the  end  of 
two  decades  of  third-party  struggles  and  also  of  a half-century  of 
Democratic  supremacy  in  the  state. 

The  Civil  War  and  its  outcome  ensured  the  permanence  of  the 
Republican  revolution  in  Pennsylvania.  Between  1860  and  1872  the 
Republicans  swept  every  State  executive  office  and  won  a majority  in 
every  congressional  delegation  and  in  all  but  one  General  Assembly. 
They  carried  the  State  for  Lincoln  in  1864  and  for  Grant  in  1868. 
Between  1865  and  1872  the  Republican  party  never  polled  less  than 
49.9  per  cent  of  the  total  popular  vote,  but  during  these  same  years 
its  largest  vote  did  not  exceed  52.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  fact 

James  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth  (2  vols.;  London,  1889),  11,  107-109; 
Edward  S.  Bradley,  Henry  Charles  Lea:  A Biography  (Philadelphia,  1931),  183-184. 

“Sister  M.  Theophane  Geary,  A History  of  Third  Parties  in  Pennsylvania,  1840- 
1860  (Washington,  1938) , 227-228;  see  also  Francis  Curtis,  The  Republican  Party: 
A History  of  Its  Fifty  Years’  Existence  and  a Record  of  Its  x’^Ieasures  and  Leaders, 
1854-1904  (2  vols.;  New  York,  1904) , I,  203. 

Geary,  Third  Parties  in  Pennsylvania,  229-230. 
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earned  for  Pennsylvania,  despite  the  record  of  Republican  victories, 
its  reputation  as  a “doubtful”  State.21 

Basic  to  Republican  success  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  extraordinary 
morale  of  the  party’s  rank  and  file.  Their  party  had  suppressed  the 
rebellion,  freed  the  slaves,  and  preserved  the  Union.  Inspired  by  this 
record.  Republicans  were  dedicated  to  their  party’s  mission  and 
labored  actively  for  its  success  at  the  polls.  Equally  significant,  the 
party  endorsed  the  protective  tariff.  Pennsylvania  protectionists  had 
long  been  frustrated  by  Democratic  control  of  the  State  and  national 
governments,  and  the  Republican  party  provided  the  State’s  high 
tariff  advocates  with  their  first  effective  political  instrument.  The 
passage  of  the  Morrill  Tariff,  unanimously  supported  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  in  the  House  and  guided  through  the  Senate  by 
Simon  Cameron,  sealed  the  bond  between  Pennsylvania’s  protectionists 
and  the  Republican  organization.22 

The  Republican  party  did  not  initiate  the  policy  of  government  aid 
to  business  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Democracy  during  its  long  period 
of  supremacy  in  the  State  had  actively  promoted  economic  develop- 
ment through  government  action.  Democratic  legislatures  had  incor- 
porated thousands  of  business  enterprises;  the  State  had  assumed  joint 
ownership  of  certain  corporations  and  had  also  conducted  an  extensive 
public  works  program. 23  It  remained  for  the  Republican  party,  how- 
ever, to  eliminate  virtually  all  restraints  and  to  champion  direct  and 
vigorous  government  aid  to  business.  The  emergence  of  the  Republi- 
can party  coincided  with  the  rise  of  industrial  capitalism  after  1850, 
and  popular  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  industrial  progress 
encouraged  governmental  benevolence  toward  the  expanding  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  railroad  interests  of  the  State  and  nation. 
Republican  congresses  aided  industry  in  achieving  economic  suprem- 
acy in  the  nation,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  extremes  to  which  pater- 
nalism was  carried,  and  the  demoralization  and  corruption  which 
resulted  from  the  scramble  for  special  legislation,  became  distinctive 
features  of  Republican  rule.  Businessmen  continued  to  exercise  great 

Erwin  S.  Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,  1866-1872”  (unpub- 
lished Ph.  D.  thesis.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1952) , 399-400;  a revised 
version  of  this  study  has  been  published  as  Erwin  S.  Bradley,  The  Triumph  of 
Militant  Republicanism:  A Study  of  Pennsylvania  and  Presidential  Politics  I860- 
1872  (Philadelphia,  1964) . 

Malcolm  R.  Eiselen,  The  Rise  of  Pennsylvania  Protectionism  (Philadelphia, 
1932),  10,  241-243,  265-272. 

Louis  Hartz,  Economic  Policy  and  Democratic  Thought:  Pennsylvania,  1776- 
1860  (Cambridge,  1948),  39,  389-397. 
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influence  in  both  major  parties,  but  in  Pennsylvania  the  Republican 
party  became  pre-eminently  the  party  of  business. 

Leadership  also  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  the  organization  in  Pennsylvania  produced  as  remarkable  a group 
of  leaders  as  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  nation.  Foremost  of 
these  was  Simon  Cameron,  “master  politician. 

Simon  Cameron  was  in  every  respect  a self-made  man,  but  many 
contemporaries,  including  four  presidents,  considered  the  end  product 
worthless.25  Born  in  Lancaster  County  in  1799,  Cameron,  after  a brief 
career  as  a Democratic  editor,  turned  to  more  financially  rewarding 
activities.  He  established  the  Bank  of  Middletown,  engaged  briefly  in 
canal  construction,  manufactured  railroad  equipment,  and  promoted 
a series  of  railroads  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Displaying  a 
remarkable  ability  for  organization  and  management,  Cameron  broad- 
ened his  interests  to  include  insurance  and  real  estate,  and  by  the 
1850’s  he  was  president,  manager,  or  director  of  almost  a dozen  busi- 
ness enterprises. 26 

Cameron’s  political  career  during  these  years  was  even  more  remark- 
able than  his  business  progress.  An  ardent  Jacksonian,  he  announced 
himself  a candidate  for  Congress  in  1838,  but  when  Van  Buren  named 
him  to  a federal  post  he  abandoned  his  campaign.  In  his  long  political 
career  this  was  the  closest  Cameron  came  to  appealing  directly  to  the 
electorate  for  public  office.  Entrusted  by  Van  Buren  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  $100,000  in  government  gold  among  the  Winnebago  Indians, 
Cameron  returned  home  with  the  title,  the  “Great  Winnebago  Chief.” 
The  title  carried  no  honor;  it  was  charged  that  Cameron  had  arranged 
the  distribution  so  that  the  Indians  themselves  received  but  a fraction 
of  the  total  amount,  and  that  in  notes  of  his  Bank  of  Middletown.^^ 

For  the  next  several  years  Cameron  contented  himself  with  a minor 
role  in  politics,  but  in  1845  when  Buchanan  resigned  his  Senate  seat 
to  enter  Polk’s  cabinet,  Cameron  saw  his  opportunity.  Pledging  him- 
self to  tariff  protection,  he  collected  the  political  debts  of  a quarter 

^‘Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  31. 

“Burton  J.  Hendrick,  Lincoln’s  War  Cabinet  (Boston,  1946),  51-52. 

“Lee  F.  Crippen,  Simon  Cameron:  Ante-Bellum  Years  (Oxford,  Ohio,  1942), 
1-14;  James  B.  McNair,  Simon  Cameron’s  Adventure  in  Iron,  1837-1816  (Los  An- 
geles, 1949) , 7-18,  29-36,  49-56. 

^A.  Howard  Meneely,  The  War  Department,  1861:  A Study  in  Mobilization  and 
Administration,  in  Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public 
Law,  no.  300  (New  York,  1928) , 78-79;  Herbert  Welsh,  “The  Degradation  of  Penn- 
sylvania Politics,"  Forum,  XII  (1892),  331-332;  Crippen,  Cameron,  32-39. 
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century,  jrersuading  the  legislators  to  ignore  party  lines  and  elect  him 
Senator.  Although  defeated  in  his  bid  for  a full  term  four  years  later, 
Cameron  continued  to  command  favors  and  patronage,  and  in  1855 
he  won  the  senatorial  nomination  of  the  American  party.  Once  again 
the  cry  of  corruption  was  raised,  but  after  a bitter  struggle  Cameron 
defeated  Andrew  G.  Curtin  for  the  caucus  nomination.  This  caucus 
fight  marked  the  beginning  of  the  life-long  feud  between  Cameron 
and  Curtin.  The  legislature  rebuffed  Cameron  in  1855,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  Republican 
party  in  the  State.  He  still  retained  strong  friends  in  all  parties,  how- 
ever, and  in  1857,  with  the  support  of  Republicans,  Americans,  and 
three  reputedly-bribed  Democrats,  Cameron  returned  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  “Republicanism  in  Pennsylvania  had  gained  ...  an 
adroit,  even  if  unscrupulous  leader.”-® 

Lincoln,  in  recognition  of  Pennsylvania’s  role  in  his  nomination 
and  election,  appointed  Cameron  secretary  of  war  in  1861.  Cameron 
now  faced  the  greatest  challenge  of  his  career,  but  proved  grossly 
inadequate  to  the  task.  “Politics  and  plunder  were  temptations  he 
could  not  resist.  . . . Pressing  public  business  waited  while  friends, 
timeservers  and  political  creditors  received  their  due.”^^*  In  less  than 
a year  Lincoln  found  it  expedient  to  appoint  him  minister  to  Russia. 
The  House  of  Representatives  censured  Cameron  for  having  pursued 
a policy  “highly  injurious”  to  the  public  interest,  Greeley’s  Tribune 
likened  his  dismissal  to  a great  Union  victory,  and  Henry  Adams 
hoped  he  would  “vanish  into  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  wander  there 
for  eternity.”®® 

Within  a year  Cameron  was  back  in  Pennsylvania.  Despite  the 
opposition  of  Governor  Curtin,  in  1863  he  again  secured  the  Republi- 
can senatorial  nomination,  but  this  time  the  slim  Democratic  majority 
in  the  legislature  defeated  him.  For  the  next  four  years  Cameron 
held  no  public  office.  Curtin  was  re-elected  Governor  in  1863,  but 
he  could  not  gain  complete  control  of  the  party  organization  in  the 
State.  Cameron  secured  the  nomination  and  election  of  his  choice  for 
Governor  in  1866,  and  early  in  1867  he  returned  to  the  United  States 

“Meneely,  War  Department,  82;  see  also  Crippen,  Cameron,  158-165:  Welsh, 
“Degradation  of  Pennsylvania  Politics,”  332. 

™ Meneely,  War  Department,  377. 

Henry  Adams  to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  May  22,  1862,  in  Worthington  C,  Ford 
(ed.) , A Cycle  of  Adams  Letters,  1861-1865  (2  vols.;  Boston,  1920)  , I,  153;  see  also 
Meneely,  War  Department,  337;  Welsh,  “Degradation  of  Pennsylvania  Politics,” 
332-333. 
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Senate,  even  though  a score  of  Republican  legislators  were  either 
instructed  or  pledged  to  vote  against  him.  Two  years  later  he  selected 
John  Scott  to  serve  as  his  senatorial  colleague,  and  with  Curtin  in 
retirement,  Cameron  gained  complete  control  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion. He  became  one  of  Grant’s  leading  advisors  and,  in  return  for 
State  and  federal  patronage,  he  helped  Grant  purge  his  cabinet  of 
most  of  its  able  members.  By  1872  the  spoilsmen  had  captured  Grant, 
and  among  those  closest  to  the  president  was  Pennsylvania’s  master 
politician. 31 

Cameron  was  now  in  his  seventy-third  year.  Tall  and  erect,  with 
sharp  grey  eyes,  a high  forehead,  and  an  abundant  crop  of  white  hair, 
he  had  the  “austere  look  of  a Covenanter. Because  of  a weak  voice 
he  rarely  spoke  in  public  or  engaged  in  lengthy  debate,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  cool  and  aloof.  In  a small  group,  however,  he  could 
be  most  congenial,  and  it  was  in  such  a setting  that  Cameron’s  ability 
to  manage  men  and  influence  measures  was  unparalleled.  To  many 
he  was  already  a legend,  a man  who  would  “never  forgive  an  injury, 
real  or  fancied,  and  never  forget  a favor.’’33 

In  his  long  public  career  Cameron  had  politically  outlasted  or 
simply  outlived  most  of  his  original  associates.  Many  of  the  men 
who  created  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  had  passed  from  the 
scene. 3^  Cameron’s  continued  political  success  was  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  his  ability  to  attract  new  and  able  men,  as  loyal  to  him  per- 
sonally as  to  the  party,  to  replace  these  older  State  and  local  leaders. 

The  most  able  of  these  new  men  were  Robert  W.  Mackey  and 
Matthew  S.  Quay.  Mackey  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1837,  and 
through  the  aid  of  a wealthy  Democratic  friend  became  cashier  of 
the  Allegheny  National  Bank  in  1865.  Four  years  later,  when  an 
independent-minded  State  Treasurer  refused  to  deposit  State  funds 
in  certain  Cameron-controlled  banks,  the  organization  decided  upon 
Mackey  as  the  next  State  Treasurer  and  secured  his  election  by  the 
legislature.  A brief  revolt  against  the  organization  resulted  in  Mackey’s 


Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  289,  384,  402-404;  tV^elsh,  “Deg- 
radation of  Pennsylvania  Politics,”  333;  Matthew  Josephson,  The  Politicos,  1865- 
1896  (New  York,  1938) , 99. 

Allan  Nevins,  Hamilton  Fish:  The  Inner  History  of  the  Grant  Administration 
(New  York,  1936),  569. 

“ Edmund  G.  Ross,  “Political  Leaders  of  the  Reconstruction  Period,”  Forum,  XX 
(1895) , 226;  see  also  Crippen,  Cameron,  10. 

®^See  Geary,  Third  Parties  in  Pennsylvania,  179;  Bradley  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in 
Pennsylvania,”  27-31. 
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defeat  in  1870;  but  the  following  year,  now  actively  supported  by 
Cameron,  he  regained  the  post.  From  1871  until  his  death  eight  years 
later  Mackey  served  as  Cameron’s  chief  lieutenant,  specializing  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  legislature  and  the  disposal  of  State  funds.^® 

A small,  slight  man,  an  incurable  consumptive,  Mackey  was  in  such 
poor  health  that  he  conducted  many  of  his  political  campaigns  from 
a hotel  bed.  According  to  Alexander  K.  McClure,  his  suffering  was 
relieved  only  by  an  external  abscess  and  a diet  of  whiskey,  used  “chiefly 
for  nourishment.”  Despite  Mackey’s  brief  career,  McClure  judged  him 
to  be  “the  ablest  all-around  leader  the  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania 
ever  created. ”^6 

Better  known  than  Mackey  was  Cameron’s  second  lieutenant, 
Matthew  S.  Quay.  Born  in  Dillsburg,  York  County,  in  1833,  Quay 
spent  his  early  years  in  Beaver  County.  After  graduation  from  Jef- 
ferson College,  he  taught,  traveled,  and  lectured  in  the  South,  then 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  to  study  law.  For  six  years  he  served  as 
prothonotary  of  Beaver  County,  but  his  great  opportunity  came  in 
1860  with  the  emergence  of  Curtin  as  a gubernatorial  candidate. 
Quay’s  success  in  gaining  delegates  for  Curtin  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  helped  Curtin  win  the  Republican  nomination,  and  Curtin’s 
election  launched  Quay’s  career  in  State  politics. 

During  the  war  years  Quay  held  a series  of  positions,  civilian  and 
military,  with  both  the  State  and  national  governments;  his  title  of 
Colonel  resulted  from  a brief  tour  of  duty  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  After  the  war  he  served  three  consecutive  terms  in  the 
State  House  of  Representatives,  but  Cameron  blocked  his  bid  for  the 
House  speakership.  Returning  to  Beaver  County,  Quay  edited  and 
published  the  Beaver  Radical  for  the  next  four  years  and  made  it 
one  of  the  best-known  and  most  widely-quoted  journals  in  the  State. 
In  1869,  with  Cameron  back  in  the  Senate  and  Curtin  in  retirement. 
Quay  finally  broke  with  the  Curtin  faction  of  the  party.^'^  Credited 
with  ability  to  be  silent  “in  sixteen  different  languages,”^^  Quay  uow 

“Alexander  K.  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes  of  Pennsylvania  (2  vols.;  Philadelphia, 
1905) , II,  255-268;  Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  291-292. 

“McClure,  Old  Tune  Notes,  II,  255,  262. 

“James  K.  Pollock,  “Matthew  Stanley  Quay,”  in  Allen  Johnson  et  al.  (eds.) , 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (22  vols.;  New  York,  1928-1958)  , XV,  296-298, 
hereinafter  cited  as  DAB.  See  also  John  W.  Oliver,  “Matthew  Stanley  Quay,”  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Historical  Magazine,  XVII  (March,  1934),  1-8;  Francis  S.  Reeder, 
History  of  the  Newspapers  of  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania  (New  Brighton,  Pa., 
1905),  65-69. 

“ Lucretia  A.  Blankenburg,  The  Blankenburgs  of  Philadelphia  (Philadelphia, 
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began  the  long  apprenticeship  as  a Cameron  lieutenant  that  would 
eventually  make  him  “one  of  the  greatest  tacticians  and  managers  in 
the  nation’s  history. During  the  years  that  Mackey  was  Cameron’s 
chief  lieutenant,  Quay  served  chiefly  as  peacemaker  within  the  Repub- 
lican organization. 

The  Cameron  machine  in  Pennsylvania  was  essentially  an  alliance 
of  municipal  and  county  machines,  each  desirous  of  promoting  its 
own  particular  interests.  Quay’s  task  was  to  harmonize  conflicting 
interests  and  to  establish  the  alignments  necessary  for  party  victory 
in  state-wide  contests.  For  the  most  part  this  meant  conciliating  the 
two  “Gibraltars  of  Republicanism”  in  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  counties."*® 

Philadelphia  in  the  post-Civil  War  years  provides  a classic  study  in 
machine  politics  on  the  municipal  level.  Burdened  with  an  archaic 
dual  government— the  boundaries  of  the  city  were  coterminous  with 
those  of  the  county— Philadelphia  had  too  many  elected  officials,  too 
many  elections,  and  too  much  diffusion  of  responsibility.  Further- 
more, the  city  contained  a large,  unassimilated  foreign-born  element 
as  well  as  an  upper  class  too  deeply  engrossed  in  private  pursuits  to 
trouble  itself  with  local  politics.  Finally,  the  spoilsmen  were  aided 
by  passions  and  prejudices  generated  by  the  Civil  War.  To  men  who 
believed  the  Almighty  created  the  Republican  party  to  save  the  Union, 
support  of  any  but  Republican  candidates  seemed  not  only  disrepu- 
table and  unpatriotic,  but  disgraceful.  One  prominent  Philadelphian 
admitted  he  would  vote  for  the  Devil,  if  he  were  running  on  the 
Republican  ticket.**  Philadelphia  was  indeed,  as  an  envious  Demo- 
cratic leader  termed  it,  “a  sort  of  Garden  of  Eden,  from  a political 
point  of  view.”*2 

A Ring  of  officeholders  and  former  officeholders,  led  by  William  H. 
Kemble,  William  B.  Mann,  William  S.  Stokley,  and  James  McManes, 
controlled  the  Republican  machine  in  Philadelphia.  Kemble,  the 
president  of  the  People’s  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  had  served  three  terms 

“Pollock,  “Quay,”  DAB,  XV,  298;  see  also  Walter  Davenport,  Poiuer  and  Glory: 
The  Life  of  Boies  Penrose  (New  York,  1931)  , 67,  73;  Edward  P.  Mitchell,  Memoirs 
of  an  Editor:  Fifty  Years  of  American  Journalism  (New  York,  1924)  , 429-430. 

“McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  I,  119. 

Bradley,  Lea,  176;  see  also  Jean  Gould  (ed.) , Homegrown  Liberal:  The  Auto- 
biography of  Charles  W.  Ervin  (New  York,  1954),  1;  Bryce,  American  Common- 
wealth, I,  607-614;  II,  66-73;  J.  T.  Salter,  Boss  Rule:  Portraits  in  City  Politics  (New 
York,  1935) , 17-23;  Clinton  R.  Woodruff,  “The  Progress  of  Municipal  Reform  in 
Philadelphia,”  Harper’s  Weekly,  XXXVIII  (1894),  1019. 

“William  L.  Riordon  (ed.) , Plunkitt  of  Tammany  Hall  (New  York,  1948),  41. 
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as  State  Treasurer  during  the  Curtin  era.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Treasury  Ring,  Kemble  was  repeatedly  accused  of  investing  State 
funds  in  private  ventures  and  of  pocketing  the  interest  on  loans  of 
State  funds  deposited  in  his  bank,  but  the  charges  were  never  proved.^^ 
Kemble’s  associate,  William  B.  Mann,  had  been  a leader  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Whigs  before  becoming  a Republican.  Mann  served  as  the 
city’s  district  attorney  for  more  than  a decade,  and  was  re-elected  to 
that  post  in  187 1."*^  William  S.  Stokley  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
city  councils,  and  in  1871,  “amid  the  usual  riotous  scenes”  of  a Phila- 
delphia election— two  killed,  seventeen  wounded,  and  the  militia 
alerted— was  elected  mayor.  An  extreme  partisan,  Stokley  openly  used 
the  police  force  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  ticket  and  defended 
election  frauds  when  they  resulted  in  party  victory.^^ 

The  leader  of  the  Ring  and  the  real  “Boss  of  Philadelphia”  was 
“King  James”  McManes,  ruler  of  the  Gas  Trust.  An  immigrant  from 
Ulster,  McManes  had  been  a laborer  in  the  city’s  textile  industry. 
After  establishing  his  own  textile  business,  he  moved  into  real  estate 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a political  club  he  created  in  his  neighborhood, 
into  politics.  Originally  a Whig,  McManes  helped  create  the  Repub- 
lican organization  in  the  city,  but  was  defeated  in  1862  for  a seat  in 
Congress.  The  turning  point  in  AIcManes’  career  came  in  1865  with 
his  appointment  as  a Gas  Trustee. 

The  Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  created  as  a private  company,  had 
been  acquired  by  the  city  in  1841  and  administration  vested  in  a 
twelve-member  board  selected  by  city  councils.  The  flaw  in  this 
arrangement  was  the  granting  to  the  board  of  complete  financial 
autonomy  until  all  its  loans  were  paid.  Although  the  trustees  received 
no  salaries,  each  received  a share  of  the  appointments  and  the  con- 
tracts at  the  board’s  disposal;  the  Trust  had  almost  1,800  employees 
and  awarded  annually  about  $2,000,000  in  contracts.  Within  two 
years  after  his  appointment  as  a trustee,  McManes  gained  control  of 

McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  I74-I75;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  March  16, 
1872:  Philadelphia  Commonwealth , September  19,  1874. 

“Charles  Morris  (ed.)  , Makers  of  Philadelphia:  An  Historical  Work  Giving 
Portraits  and  Sketches  of  the  Most  Eminent  Citizens  of  Philadelphia  From  the 
Time  of  William  Penn  to  the  Present  Day  (Philadelphia,  1894)  , 245;  Charles  R. 
Deacon  (mgr.)  , A Biographical  Album,  of  Prominent  Pennsylvanians  (3  vols.; 
Philadelphia,  1888-1890),  II,  219-224;  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  The  Autobiography 
of  a Pennsylvanian  (Philadelphia,  1918)  , 120. 

Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  Philadelphia:  A History  of  the  City  and  Its  People,  A 
Record  of  225  Years  (4  vols.;  Philadelphia,  1912),  II,  401-404. 
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the  Gas  Trust  and,  except  for  a single  year,  retained  control  until  the 
trustee  system  was  finally  ended  in  1887d® 

With  Gas  Trust  employees  strategically  located  in  each  of  the  city’s 
election  districts,  and  with  more  than  5,500  people  directly  or  indi- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  Trust’s  $4,000,000  annual  jrayroll,  McManes 
made  the  Gas  Trust  the  real  seat  of  political  power  in  Philadelphia. 
A small,  quiet,  mild-mannered  man,  his  private  life  a model  of  pro- 
priety, McManes  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  From  his  subordinates  he 
demanded  absolute  obedience,  and  when  his  authority  w'as  challenged 
he  could  be  ruthless  and  vindictive.^'^ 

Closely  allied  with  Kemble,  Mann,  Stokley,  and  McIManes  were  the 
officials  in  Philadelphia’s  “row  offices’’— the  recorder  of  deeds,  the 
receiver  of  taxes,  the  cferk  of  the  quarter  sessions  court,  and  the  pro- 
thonotary  of  the  district  court.  Instead  of  receiving  fixed  salaries, 
these  officials  were  paid  by  fees,  and  although  no  accurate  figures  are 
available,  the  single  office  of  receiver  of  taxes  was  estimated  as  worth 
from  $85,000  to  $200,000  annually.  These  row  offices  provided  much 
of  the  money  necessary  to  operate  the  city  machine.^® 

The  Republican  machine  in  Philadelphia  also  benefited  directly 
from  the  laws  governing  registration  and  voting  in  the  city.  The 
Registry  Act  of  1869  operated  to  place  voter  registration  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  Republican  party,  and  permitted  voting  only 
by  those  registered  with  its  approval.'*^  In  addition,  the  slip  ticket 
method  of  voting  discouraged  independent  candidates  for  city  or 
county  offices  by  requiring  them  to  furnish,  at  their  own  expense,  a 
separate  set  of  different  printed  ballots  for  each  of  nearly  700  election 
districts.  Twice  that  many  sets  were  needed  if  an  independent  candi- 
date hoped  to  gain  votes  from  both  parties. 

In  addition  to  these  legal  controls,  on  election  day  the  city  police 
force,  often  operating  directly  under  the  mayor’s  orders,  openly 

Bryce,  American  Commonwealth , II,  354-360;  Harold  Zink,  City  Bosses  in  the 
United  States:  A Study  of  Twenty  Municipal  Bosses  (Durham,  1930)  , 194-202:  Ed- 
ward P.  Allison  and  Boies  Penrose,  Philadelphia,  16S1-1887:  A History  of  Municipal 
Development,  in  Herbert  B.  Adams  (ed.) , Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  Extra  Vol.  II  (Philadelphia,  1887),  198-204;  Phila- 
delphia Commonwealth , May  30,  1874. 

^^Zink,  City  Bosses,  198-200;  Gould,  Homegrown  Liberal,  11. 

Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  H,  358;  George  Vickers,  The  Fall  of  Bossism: 
A History  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  and  the  Reform  Movement  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Pennsylva7iia  (2  vols.;  Philadelphia,  1883) , I,  33,  63n.,  67-70,  156-158. 
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intimidated  voters;  gangs  of  “floaters”  or  “repeaters”  toured  the  city, 
frequently  under  police  protection;  non-residents  were  “colonized”  for 
voting  purposes,  and  officeholders  were  illegally  placed  on  election 
boards.  When  these  techniques  failed  to  produce  the  desired  results, 
the  machine  resorted  to  false  counting  and  to  the  falsifying  and  forg- 
ing of  election  returns.®^  Thus  were  manufactured  the  “majorities” 
which  insured  Republican  control  of  Philadelphia  and  helped  carry 
the  State  in  close  elections. 

McManes,  Kemble,  Mann,  Stokley,  and  their  fellow  ringsters  deter- 
mined who  should  operate  the  city’s  registration  and  election  machin- 
ery, sit  in  the  city  councils,  and  serve  as  the  city  and  county  officials. 
In  controlling  Republican  nominations  in  Philadelphia  they  con- 
trolled the  city.  Under  their  management,  in  twenty  years  the  city 
debt  rose  from  $20,000,000  to  more  than  $70,000,000,  despite  increas- 
ingly heavy  property  taxes.  But  the  Union  League,  the  Industrial 
League,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association— the  Republicans 
who  valued  party  victory  and  the  protective  tariff  above  all  else— were 
willing  to  pay  this  price.  So  long  as  the  city  machine  turned  out  the 
majorities  necessary  for  the  party  to  maintain  control  of  the  city  and 
the  State,  its  costs  went  unchallenged  by  loyal  Republicans. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Commonwealth  stood  Allegheny  County, 
the  second  citadel  of  Pennsylvania  Republicanism.  The  State  Repub- 
lican organization  had  been  created  in  this  area,  and  western  Pennsyl- 
vania emerged  from  the  Civil  War  stronger  than  ever  in  its  loyalty  to 
the  Republican  party  and  to  the  protective  tariff.®^  Allegheny  County 
presented  the  same  conditions  that  facilitated  the  triumph  of  machine 
politics  in  Philadelphia;  only  the  scale  was  smaller.  Here  also  were 
row  officers  paid  by  fees,  and  although  the  county  had  a much  smaller 
population  than  Philadelphia,  the  income  of  four  of  these  officers  in 
1872  totaled  over  $100,000.^'*  Pittsburgh,  too,  had  an  archaic  city 
government,  a heavy  foreign-born  population,  and  an  upper  class  too 
busy  to  concern  itself  with  efficient  municipal  and  county  government. 

Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  346. 
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From  Its  Origin  and  Foundation  to  the  Year  1882  (Philadelphia,  1884) , 57-59,  67- 
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The  most  prominent  figures  in  the  Allegheny  County  Republican 
organization  were  Russell  Errett  and  Christopher  L.  Magee.  Errett  was 
born  in  New  York  City  of  Irish  and  English  immigrants,  and  worked 
at  a variety  of  jobs  in  several  states  before  finally  settling  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  the  leading  Cam- 
eron organ  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  In  1860  Errett  was  elected 
city  comptroller  and  was  also  appointed  clerk  of  the  State  Senate. 
After  serving  as  a paymaster  during  the  war,  he  won  a seat  in  the 
State  Senate  and  in  1871  became  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  a post  he  held  for  the  next  four  years.®^ 

The  Republican  machine  in  Allegheny  County,  however,  was  less 
the  creation  of  Errett  than  of  Christopher  L.  Magee.  Born  in  1848  in 
Pittsburgh,  “Chris”  Magee,  unlike  many  city  bosses,  was  neither  an 
immigrant  nor  the  son  of  recent  immigrants;  an  ancestor  had  been 
at  Valley  Forge  with  Washington.  After  a meager  education,  Magee 
worked  as  a clerk  for  several  city  officials  and  in  1872  became  city 
treasurer.  During  the  next  decade  he  built  a political  organization  in 
the  city  and  county  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  Repub- 
licans in  the  State.®®  Allegheny  County  lagged  behind  Philadelphia 
in  the  creation  of  its  Republican  machine,  but  when  Magee  concluded 
his  labors,  the  Cameron  organization  was  as  firmly  entrenched  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  as  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill. 

The  influence  of  the  Republican  machines  in  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  counties  reached  far  beyond  county  limits.  They  not  only 
contributed  the  majorities  essential  for  party  victory  in  state-wide 
contests,  but  through  the  large  delegations  they  sent  to  Harrisburg 
they  also  made  possible  Republican  control  of  the  legislature.  Their 
delegations  were  chiefly  responsible  for  turning  legislative  sessions  into 
what  one  critic  described  as  “a  Witches  Sabbath  of  jobbing,  bribing, 
thieving,  and  prostitution  of  legislative  power  to  private  interests.”®'^ 
To  cleanse  the  legislature  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  Phila- 
delphians, reformers  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  that  Philadelphia  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a separate  state.®®  The  Philadelphia  and 
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Allegheny  County  Republican  organizations  and  their  legislative  dele- 
gations formed  the  backbone  of  the  Cameron  machine  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Demoralized  Democracy 

Arrayed  against  this  entrenched  Republican  organization  was  the 
Democracy,  as  it  was  still  termed.  Denounced  as  the  party  of  treason, 
discredited  and  disorganized,  the  Democracy  faced  a threefold  prob- 
lem: to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  electorate  in  its  capacity  to  gov- 
ern, to  find  unifying  issues  as  effective  with  the  voters  as  the  emotional 
appeals  of  the  Republicans,  and  to  end  intraparty  feuds  and  produce 
leaders  who  could  rally  and  reorganize  the  rank  and  file.  Until  these 
tasks  had  been  accomplished,  the  Democracy  could  perform  not  even 
the  function  of  a responsible  opjiosition  party;  its  attacks  on  Republi- 
can corruption  would  continue  to  be  ignored  as  “carping  criticism  by 
traitors.”^® 

The  Democracy  in  Pennsylvania  reflected  all  the  weaknesses  of  the 
national  organization.  Many  of  its  leaders  had  been  outspoken  in 
their  sympathy  with  the  Confederacy:  they  had  fought  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  amendments  and  under  no  circumstances  would  they 
accept  Negro  suffrage.  Rather  than  seek  effective,  unifying  issues,  in 
striving  for  party  harmony  they  attempted  to  avoid  all  issues,  save 
the  shortcomings  of  their  opponents.  Clinging  to  the  principles  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  they  were  proud  to  be  called  “conservatives.” 
In  the  face  of  the  revolutions  transforming  the  nation’s  economy  and 
society,  however,  the  refusal  to  modify  their  philosophy  marked  many 
of  them  as  reactionaries. 

Leadership  was  the  most  pressing  problem  facing  the  State  Democ- 
racy. After  the  retirement  of  Buchanan,  the  party  had  been  forced 
to  support  Andrew  Johnson  in  his  struggle  with  Congress,  and  John- 
son’s defeat  left  the  Democracy  with  neither  a national  nor  a State 
leader.  Furthermore,  many  prominent  Democrats  had  joined  the  Re- 
publican party  during  and  after  the  war,  while  former  United  States 
Senator  Edgar  Cowan,  rejected  by  the  Republican  organization  for 
supporting  Johnson,  was  the  State’s  only  notable  addition  to  the 
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'“Harrison  C.  Thomas,  The  Return  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  Poiuer  in  1884,  in 
Cohimhia  University  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  Vol.  LXXXIX, 
no.  203  (New  York,  1919) , 24-27;  Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,” 
24-25. 
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Democratic  fold.  Witli  the  State  organization  little  more  than  a loose 
confederation  of  sixty-six  county  organizations,  leadership  of  the 
State  Democracy  was  fragmented. 

The  two  most  powerfnl  leaders  who  competed  for  control  of  the 
State  organization  were  Charles  R.  Buckalew  and  William  A.  Wallace. 
Buckalew,  a native  of  Columbia  County,  had  served  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate and  was  minister  to  Ecuador  under  Buchanan.  He  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1863  as  a War  Democrat,  and  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term  returned  to  the  State  Senate.®^  A cold,  logical, 
strict  constructionist,  the  ambitious  Buckalew  was  an  authority  on 
legal  and  constitutional  problems,  but  he  lacked  ability  as  an  organizer 
and  had  little  popular  appeal.  Cameron  considered  him  an  “artful 
fellow  . . . with  great  bitterness  hidden  under  a very  meek  manner.”®- 
Buckalew’s  rival,  William  A.  Wallace,  was  born  in  Huntingdon  but 
early  became  a resident  of  Clearfield  County.  Having  studied  law 
in  his  father’s  office  and  acquired  a fortune  through  success  in  land 
cases,  in  1862,  “broken  down  in  health  by  hard  study  and  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  he  turned  to  politics  as  a relief.”®®  Elected  to  the 
State  Senate  by  a large  majority  in  a district  strongly  Republican, 
Wallace  remained  there  for  the  next  twelve  years.  When  Buckalew 
entered  the  United  States  Senate,  Wallace  succeeded  him  as  leader 
of  the  party  in  the  legislature,  and  by  the  time  Buckalew’s  term 
expired,  Wallace  was  strong  enough  to  deny  him  the  nomination  for 
re-election.  A Republican  majority  precluded  the  election  of  either, 
but  the  nomination  carried  with  it  recognition  of  leadership,  even  if 
only  nominal,  of  the  State  organization.  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  for  four  years,  speaker  of  the  State  Senate  in  1871, 
Wallace  was  the  party’s  most  successful  organizer  and  the  strongest 
single  Democratic  leader  in  the  State. ®^ 

Ranking  behind  Wallace  and  Buckalew  were  several  men  who  held 
State  or  federal  offices  before  the  war,  but  whose  positions  were  due 
more  to  reputation  than  to  strength  within  the  organization.  These 
included  the  “elder  statesmen,”  Jeremiah  S.  Black  and  William  Bigler, 

^National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  (41  vols.;  New  York,  1893-1956), 
XI,  190,  hereinafter  cited  as  National  Cyclopaedia;  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  39. 

Cameron  to  John  A.  J.  Cresswell,  June  2,  1873,  John  .4.  J.  Cresswell  Papers, 
Division  of  Public  Records,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 
National  Cyclopaedia,  X,  47. 

^Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  p.  1969;  Lewis  C.  Aldrich,  His- 
tory of  Clearfield  County  Pennsylvania  (Syracuse,  1887)  , 248-249;  Bradley,  “Post- 
Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,"  24-25,  101-102,  262-263. 
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and  regional  spokesmen  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  Victor  E.  Piollet,  and 
James  P.  Barr. 

Jeremiah  S.  Black,  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  jurists  and  a former 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  had  served  in  Buchanan’s  cabinet.  Although 
Black  did  not  control  even  his  own  county  of  York  and  took  little 
part  in  State  politics,  he  was  the  sentimental  choice  of  many  Demo- 
crats for  the  United  States  Senate  and  even  for  the  presidency.®^ 
William  Bigler,  the  “Clearheld  Statesman,”  served  as  Governor  from 
1852  to  1855,  and  then  had  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
After  the  war  Bigler  devoted  his  talents  to  railroad  promotion  and 
then  to  fund-raising  for  the  1876  Centennial,  but  until  his  death  in 
1880  he  remained  a potential  gubernatorial  and  senatorial  candidate.®® 

Less  well-known  than  either  Black  or  Bigler,  but  more  influential 
within  the  party  organization,  were  the  regional  spokesmen,  Wright, 
Piollet,  and  Barr.  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  a Luzerne  County  lawyer, 
legislator,  and  congressman,  had  earned  in  the  pre-war  years  a repu- 
tation as  a champion  of  the  working  classes.  Returned  to  Congress 
in  1861  as  a War  Democrat,  Wright  for  the  next  two  decades  was  an 
important  figure  in  the  State  organization  as  well  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  greenback  and  labor  movements.®^  Victor  E.  Piollet  of  Bradford 
County  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  northern  tier  Democracy.  The 
son  of  French  immigrants,  the  self-educated  Piollet  became  one  of 
the  most  successful  farmers  in  the  State.  Repeatedly  unsuccessful  as  a 
candidate  in  a strongly  Republican  region,  Piollet’s  contacts  with  the 
Grange  and  greenbackers  accounted  for  much  of  his  influence.®®  James 
P.  Barr,  who  headed  the  Allegheny  County  Democracy,  owned  and 
edited  the  influential  Pittsburgh  Post.  The  Irish-Catholic  Barr  strongly 
supported  the  administration  during  the  war;  in  1863  he  was  elected 
Surveyor  General  of  the  State,  and  five  years  later  secured  appointment 
to  the  Democratic  National  Committee.®® 

William  N.  Brigance,  leremiah  Sullivan  Black:  A Defender  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Ten  Commmidments  (Philadelphia,  1934),  18ff. 

Roy  F.  Nichols,  “William  Bigler,”  DAB,  II,  264;  Aldrich,  History  of  Clearfield 
County,  709-719. 

H.  C.  Bradsby  (ed.)  , History  of  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  With  Biograph- 
ical Selections  (Chicago,  1893)  , 1484;  History  of  Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  Wyo- 
ming  Counties,  Pennsylvania  (New  York,  1880)  , 236I-236J. 

“ Fred  Brenckman,  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  (Harrisburg,  1949)  , 
297-298;  William  F.  Hill,  A Brief  History  of  the  Grange  Movement  in  Pennsylvania 
(Chambersburg,  1923) , 25-26. 

Deacon,  Biographical  Albutn  of  Prominent  Pennsylvanians,  I,  383-386;  J.  Cutler 
Andrews,  “The  Pennsylvania  Press  During  the  Civil  War,”  Pennsylvania  History, 
IX  (January,  1942) , 26-27. 
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An  influential  group  of  former  Whigs  further  complicated  the  prob- 
lem of  Democratic  leadership.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was 
Hiester  Clymer,  leader  of  the  Berks  County  Democracy.  An  outspoken 
Copperhead  during  the  war,  Clymer  had  been  the  party’s  unsuccessful 
gubernatorial  candidate  in  1866.  President  of  the  Clymer  Iron  Com- 
pany, active  in  railroads,  banking,  and  insurance,  Clymer  was  also 
one  of  the  leading  Democratic  protectionists.'^® 

Although  Democratic  leadership  was  thus  fragmented,  control  and 
direction  of  the  State  organization  in  the  post-war  years  was  passing 
into  the  hands  of  two  younger  men.  One  of  these,  Wallace,  had 
already  established  his  position  in  the  State.  The  other,  Samuel  J. 
Randall,  was  still  in  the  process  of  building  his  political  reputation. 

Randall  was  born  in  1828  into  a Philadelphia  family  with  a long 
tradition  of  political  activity;  his  father,  a leader  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar  and  a staunch  protectionist,  had  been  a close  friend  of  Buchanan. 
After  a common  school  education,  Randall  worked  as  a clerk,  briefly 
engaged  in  the  coal  and  iron  business,  and  in  1852  served  in  the  city’s 
common  council  as  an  “American  Whig.”  Six  years  later,  having 
become  a Democrat,  he  entered  the  State  Senate.  Defeated  for  re- 
election,  Randall  served  a brief  enlistment  with  the  Philadelphia  City 
Troops  and  in  1862  entered  Congress  from  the  city’s  First  Congres- 
sional District.  To  insure  Republican  victory  in  several  other  city 
districts.  Democratic  strength  in  Philadelphia  had  been  gerrymandered 
into  this  one  district.'’’^ 

An  able  speaker  with  a rare  talent  for  sarcasm  and  a keen  student 
of  parliamentary  procedure,  Randall  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  minority  in  Congress.  He  defended  Johnson  and 
the  South,  played  watchdog  on  federal  expenditures,  and  championed 
retrenchment  and  reform.  Representing  a water-front  district  firm  in 
its  faith  in  protection,  Randall  became  the  best-known  of  the  post-war 
Democratic  protectionists.  By  1872  he  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  men  in  the  national  organization,  and  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee.'^2 


™Benjamin  A.  Fryer,  Congressional  History  of  Berks  (Pa.)  District,  1789-1939 
(Reading,  1939)  , 192-202:  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  993; 
Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  101-102. 

Albert  V.  House,  Jr.,  “The  Political  Career  of  Samuel  Jackson  Randall”  (un- 
published Ph.  D.  thesis.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1934)  , 1-9;  see  also  Appleton’s 
Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XX  (1879),  748-749. 

™ House,  “Political  Career  of  Randall,”  14-33. 
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Randall’s  position  in  State  politics,  however,  did  not  compare  with 
his  congressional  stature.  In  Philadelphia  the  party’s  county  com- 
mittee had  long  been  at  odds  with  the  city  committee,  largely  nullify- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Philadelphia  Democracy  in  the  State  organiza- 
tion. Randall  generally  co-operated  with  Wallace  on  legislative 
matters,  and  although  they  had  never  been  friends,  their  bitter  and 
open  feud,  destined  to  plague  the  Democracy  for  almost  two  decades, 
had  not  yet  developed.  Wallace  still  retained  his  position  as  nominal 
head  of  the  State  organization.  In  disrepute,  divided,  and  demoralized, 
that  organization  had  yet  to  prove  itself  a match  for  the  Cameron 
machine  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Partisan  Press  in  Pennsylvania 

One  further  aspect  of  State  politics  in  this  period  reejuires  consid- 
eration—the  role  of  the  partisan  press.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
provided  the  sole  means  of  mass  communication  in  a State  where 
more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  people  was  “literate”  and  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  classified  as  “politi- 
cal.” Pennsylvania  in  1870  had  55  daily  and  385  weekly  newspapers, 
with  an  annual  circulation  of  over  168,000,000  copies.  Ten  years  later 
the  number  of  dailies  had  increased  to  98  and  annual  circulation  had 
passed  the  202,000,000  mark.  These  figures,  moreover,  do  not  include 
magazines  and  such  widely  read  out-of-state  newspapers  as  the  New 
York  trio,  the  Situ,  the  'World,  and  the  Trihuned^ 

Philadelphia  was  still  the  journalistic  center  of  the  State,  but  the 
1870’s  marked  a low  point  in  political  journalism  in  the  city.  Morton 
McMichael’s  North  American  concerned  itself  more  with  national  and 
international  developments  than  with  State  affairs,  and  after  1872 
McMichael  himself  took  little  part  in  politics. The  city’s  most  suc- 
cessful daily,  the  P^tblic  Ledger,  was  already  on  its  rvay  to  becoming 
one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  staid  institutions.  Owned  and  edited  since 
1864  by  Grant’s  close  friend,  George  W.  Ghilds,  with  Francis  A.  Drexel 
and  Anthony  J.  Drexel  as  silent  partners,  the  Public  Ledger  simply 
ignored  State  and  municipal  politics.  In  a blistering  editorial  titled 


■'^Walker,  Statistics  of  the  Ninth  Cerisus,  396.  426,  483-484,  491;  I.eg.  Docs.,  1874, 
I,  no.  3,  pp.  93,  180;  Pliiladelpliia  American,  June  4,  1881. 

” Robert  L.  Bloom,  "Morton  McMicliael’s  North  American,"  Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine of  History  and  Biography,  LXXVII,  (April,  1953)  , 179-180,  hereinafter  cited 
as  PMHB;  Andrews,  “Pennsylvania  Press  During  the  Civil  War,”  25. 
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“Audacious  Journalism,”  Dana’s  New  York  Sim  explained  the  rela- 
tionship of  Childs  and  his  journal  to  the  political  process: 

Wdren  some  outrage  especially  flagrant,  involving  a robbery  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  compounding  of  a big  felony  engages  the 
public  attention,  the  Ledger  instead  of  seeking  to  aggravate 
the  general  discontent,  comes  to  the  front  with  a soothing  arti- 
cle on  “Greasing  with  Bacon  in  Scarlet  Fever.”"^ 

■\Vhlliam  H.  Harding’s  Uiquirer,  William  M.  Swain’s  Record,  John 
H.  Taggart’s  Times,  and  a score  of  smaller  journals  in  Philadelphia 
adhered  to  the  Republican  line,  but  made  no  significant  contribution 
outside  the  city.  Like  the  North  American  and  the  Public  Ledger, 
most  of  these  newspapers  resented  Simon  Cameron’s  control  of  the 
party,  but  were  as  unwilling  to  attack  him  openly  as  they  were  to 
oppose  the  city  machine.  The  Philadelphia  Press,  edited  by  John  W. 
Forney,  was  the  most  outspoken  journal  in  the  city,  but  Buchanan’s 
old  lieutenant  had  turned  Republican  and  lost  much  of  his  influence.'^® 
As  for  the  Democracy,  in  Philadelphia  it  lacked  a single  influential 
newspaper. 

\Vith  the  Philadelphia  press  submissive  but  silent,  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph,  edited  by  George  Bergner,  then  by  his  son  Charles,  served 
as  the  major  organ  of  the  Cameron  machine.  Russell  Errett’s  Pitts- 
burgh Gazette  and  the  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  after  Mackey  pur- 
chased it  in  1873  and  installed  Errett  as  editor,  also  spoke  for  the 
organization,  but  it  was  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  which  defined  the 
machine’s  position  on  matters  political."^  Its  news  and  editorials 
were  most  frequently  quoted,  often  without  acknowledgment,  by  the 
county  journals. 

The  State  Democracy  was  as  lacking  in  prominent  editors  and  influ- 
ential journals  as  it  was  in  most  other  essentials  to  party  success.  The 
leading  Democratic  newspaper  was  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  edited  by 
Benjamin  E.  Meyers  and  recognized  as  Wallace’s  organ.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  the  ably-edited  Lancaster  Intelligencer  was  the  most 
successful  Democratic  paper,  but  it  lacked  the  prestige  it  had  enjoyed 

Quoted  in  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  November  14,  1873;  see  also 
Madeline  B.  Stern,  Imprints  on  History:  Book  Publishers  and  American  Frontiers 
(Bloomington,  Ind.,  1956)  , 157-177;  Elwyn  B.  Robinson,  “The  Public  Ledger:  An 
Independent  Newspaper,”  PMHB,  LXIV  (January,  1940)  , 52-55;  Oswald  G.  Villard, 
Some  Newspapers  and  Newspaper  Men  (New  York,  1923)  , 151. 

™ Roy  F.  Nichols,  “John  \Vien  Forney,”  DAB,  VI,  526-527;  Bradley,  “Post-Bellum 
Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  332. 

” J.  Cutter  .Andrews,  Pittsburgh’s  Post-Gazette:  “The  First  Newspaper  West  of  the 
Alleghenies”  (Boston,  1936)  , 224-225;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  January  27,  28,  1873. 
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prior  to  the  War.  West  of  Harrisburg  the  Pittsburgh  Post  led  the  way 
in  carrying  the  party’s  message,  while  promoting  the  interests  of  its 
owner  and  editor,  James  P.  Barr.'^® 

Behind  these  city  journals  stood  the  county  press,  performing  the 
vital  functions  of  explaining  the  party’s  mission  and  defending  its 
principles  and  practices.  Weekly  editions  of  city  journals  circulated 
throughout  the  State,  but  most  voters  subscribed  only  to  their  local 
newspaper.  Journalism  and  politics  had  always  been  closely  related 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  editors  and  publishers  frequently  used  their 
journals  to  further  their  political  careers.  Occasionally,  rival  editors 
headed  both  party  organizations  in  a given  county,  and  their  feuds 
often  determined  the  pattern  of  county  politics.  Editors  of  party 
journals  received  lucrative  federal  and  State  appointments  and  served 
as  delegates  to  State  and  national  conventions.  Well-edited  and 
strategically-located  county  journals  like  the  Republican  Pottsville 
Miners’  Journal,  the  Lancaster  Examiner,  and  the  Bellefonte  Demo- 
cratic Watchman  were  often  quoted  in  the  metropolitan  press,  but 
for  the  most  part  county  newspapers  simply  echoed  the  opinions  of 
either  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  or  the  Harrisburg  Patriot.  With 
newspapers  the  only  means  of  mass  communication,  the  partisan  press 
not  only  recorded  the  pattern  of  Pennsylvania  politics  but  also  played 
an  important  role  in  determining  that  pattern. 

A strategically  located  State,  caught  in  the  surge  of  the  post-war 
industrial  boom  and  in  the  simultaneous  collapse  of  public  and  pri- 
vate morality;  a State  dominated  by  a Republican  boss  with  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  efficient  political  machines  and  featuring  an  opposi- 
tion party  lacking  in  unity  and  direction— this  was  Pennsylvania  on 
the  eve  of  the  first  real  post-war  challenge  to  Republican  supremacy, 
the  Liberal  Republican  revolt  of  1872. 

1873. 

Philadelphia  American,  October  23,  1880. 


CHAPTER  H 


The  Triumph  of  Grantisin  and  Ca?neronis?n, 

1872-1873 

JUDGED  by  any  standards,  Grant  was  a failure  during  his  first 
term  in  the  White  House.  Raised  to  the  highest  office  by  his 
military  achievements,  he  sat  back  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  the 
victorious  Union  and  complained  of  even  the  routine  tasks  imposed 
upon  him.  He  confessed  to  his  Philadelphia  friend,  Adolph  E.  Borie: 
“I  always  feel  unhappy  when  the  time  comes  to  commence  the  job  of 
writing  a message,  and  miserable  until  it  is  completed.  I believe  I am 
lazy  and  don’t  get  credit  for  it.  The  fact  is  circumstances  have  thrown 
me  into  an  occupation  uncongenial  to  me.”i  Grant  “had  no  objects, 
wanted  no  help,  wished  for  no  champions.”  He  asked  only  “to  be 
let  alone.”^ 

Origins  of  the  Liberal  Republican  Movement 

Under  Grant  the  leadership  remained  with  Congress.  Faced  with 
the  task  of  filling  thousands  of  recently  created  offices.  Grant  turned 
to  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  for  suggestions.  In  time  these 
leaders  came  to  view  Grant’s  requests  regarding  appointments  as  an 
obligation  upon  him  to  consult  them  before  any  appointments  should 
be  made.  Congress  thus  not  only  created  federal  jobs,  but  under  this 
version  of  “senatorial  courtesy”  virtually  appointed  the  personnel  to 
fill  the  new  positions.  These  appointments  usually  went  to  leaders  in 
the  party  organization,  and  federal  officeholders  therefore  had  a direct 
interest  in  party  victory,  particularly  in  the  re-election  of  their  con- 
gressional sponsors.  During  the  Grant  years  the  spoils  system  in  the 
national  government  came  into  full  flower.^ 

^ Grant  to  Borie,  November  22,  1871,  Borie  Family  Papers,  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  hereinafter  cited  as  HSP.  See  also  Vernon  L.  Parrington,  Main  C-ur- 
rents  in  American  Thought:  An  Interpretation  of  American  Literature  From  the 
Beginnings  to  1920  (3  vols.;  New  York  1927-1930),  III,  27-31. 

^ Henry  Adams,  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams:  An  Autobiography  (Boston, 
1918) , 267;  see  also  Herbert  Agar,  The  Price  of  Union  (Boston,  1950) , 483. 

® John  W.  Burgess,  The  Administration  of  President  Hayes  (New  York,  1916) , 
14-18. 
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The  real  governmental  authority  became  a group  of  “eminent  Sena- 
tors.” This  senatorial  oligarchy  viewed  any  suggestion  from  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  public  policy  as  nothing  less  than  a personal  affront. 
“If  they  visited  the  White  House,  it  was  to  give,  not  to  receive  advice.”^ 
The  strong  silent  soldier,  who  rarely  questioned  whether  the  will  of 
Congress  reflected  anything  other  than  the  true  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  encouraged  their  pretensions.^  In  his  inaugural  address 
Grant  pledged  himself  to  sectional  peace,  but  he  signed  the  Force 
Acts  and  vigorously  executed  them  with  federal  troops.  When  party 
leaders,  ignoring  protests  from  eastern  reformers  and  western  farmers, 
pushed  tariff  rates  to  new  heights.  Grant  co-operated  by  forcing  the 
resignation  of  cabinet  members  who  favored  tariff  reform. 

In  the  end  it  was  not  Grant,  but  the  congressional  leaders  them- 
selves, who  realized  that  if  the  party  were  to  win  re-endorsement  by 
the  electorate,  their  policies  must  be  moderated.  On  the  eve  of  the 
presidential  election  of  1872  Congress  passed  a general  amnesty  act 
and  slashed  tariff  duties  ten  per  cent.  Grant  had  no  objections; 
sensing  the  fears  of  the  party  leaders,  he  even  made  a vague  promise 
of  civil  service  reform. 

The  concessions  were  too  few  and  came  too  late.  Within  a year 
after  Grant  had  taken  ofhce,  a revolt  developed  within  the  Republican 
party  against  the  harsh  reconstruction  policy,  the  hard-money  tenden- 
cies of  the  administration,  its  failure  to  achieve  either  civil  service  or 
tariff  reform,  corruption  in  high  places,  and  Grant’s  imperialistic 
designs.  Basic  to  all  other  grievances,  however,  was  a growing  distrust 
of  Grant  himself  not  only  by  liberals  and  reformers  but  by  State  and 
local  politicians  as  well.® 

Ignoring  the  impending  revolt,  the  congressional  leaders  refused  to 
make  further  concessions.  Determined  to  elect  Grant  for  a second 
term,  they  purged  the  organization  of  its  leading  malcontents  and 
attempted  to  enforce  party  regularity  upon  the  remainder.’^  The  lines 
of  battle  were  drawn;  Grant  would  stand  trial  before  the  electorate, 
but  the  leadership  forced  the  Republican  party  to  stand  as  his 
codefendant. 

In  Pennsylvania  also,  a revolt  developed  within  the  Republican 
party.  Simon  Cameron’s  triumphs  had  not  destroyed  the  faction 

‘George  F.  Hoar,  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years  (2  vols.;  New  York,  1903), 
II,  46. 

'^Wilfred  E.  Binkley,  President  and  Congress  (New  York,  1947),  147. 

“ Earle  D.  Ross,  The  Liberal  Republican  Movement  (New  York,  1919)  , 4-12,  16-17. 

’Josephson,  Politicos,  139-140. 
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which  supported  former  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  nor  had  they 
wiped  out  the  anti-Cameron  sentiment  of  a significant  segment  of  the 
Republican  electorate.  For  some  years  there  had  been  symptoms  of 
revolt  against  the  Cameron  organization.  In  Philadelphia  as  early  as 
1866  popular  dissatisfaction  forced  a reluctant  city  council  to  investi- 
gate the  Gas  Trust,  but  a machine-selected  judge  blocked  the  investi- 
gation while  the  machine  delegation  at  Harrisburg  thwarted  any 
reform  of  the  Trust  through  legislative  action.  Four  years  later  the 
legislature  created  a commission  to  erect  public  buildings  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  commissioners  had  no  fixed  terms  of  office;  they  could 
fill  vacancies  and  enlarge  their  number  at  will;  they  had  unlimited 
powers  of  taxation,  and  they  were  responsible  to  no  one  for  their 
expenditures.  A mass  meeting  of  Philadelphians  demanded  repeal  of 
the  act,  but  the  Republican  legislature  ignored  all  protests.  As  a result 
reform-minded  Philadelphia  Republicans  in  1871  organized  the  Citi- 
zens’ Municipal  Reform  Association.®  A reform  movement  also  devel- 
oped in  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  1871  municipal  elections  a fusion  of 
Reform  Republicans,  Democrats  and  Workingmen  elected  a reform 
mayor.^ 

The  revolt  spread  beyond  the  municipal  level.  In  1869  three  Re- 
publican legislators  bolted  the  party  caucus  and  refused  to  support 
Robert  W.  Mackey  for  State  Treasurer.  Their  protest  blossomed  into 
a full-scale  caucus  bolt  the  following  year  as  fifteen  Republican  law- 
makers helped  defeat  Mackey  for  re-election.  The  Cameron  machine 
immediately  swumg  into  action.  When  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bolt 
accepted  a federal  judgeship,  the  demoralized  reformers  fell  back  into 
line,  and  in  1871  the  organization  elected  Mackey  without  difficulty. 
In  the  congressional  elections  of  1870,  however,  dissatisfied  Republi- 
cans elected  independent  candidates  in  five  of  the  State’s  congressional 
districts,  including  two  in  Philadelphia. Finally,  the  State  legisla- 
ture, under  popular  pressure,  submitted  to  the  electorate  the  question 
of  revision  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  in  October,  1871,  the  pro- 
posal was  ratified  by  a five-to-one  majority.!^  Such  was  the  evidence 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Cameron-controlled  organization  which 
brought  a demand  for  reform  in  Pennsylvania. 

® Vickers,  Fall  of  Bossistn,  I,  x-xvi;  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  II,  360-362; 
Bradley,  Lea,  180-181. 

® Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,"  319. 

^oibici.,  291-292,  317-321. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1872,  however,  this  reform  sentiment  had  not 
been  formalized  into  an  independent  organized  movement  seeking 
specific  objectives.  Neither  the  legislative  bolters  nor  the  municipal 
reformers  had  any  intention  of  leaving  the  Republican  party.  The 
Pittsburgh  victory  for  reform  rested  upon  an  unstable  fusion  of  local 
leaders,  and  within  a year  that  fusion  collapsed.  In  Philadelphia, 
when  a mass  meeting  was  held  in  August,  1870,  to  launch  an  inde- 
pendent reform  party,  it  was  attended  by  only  eleven  persons. But 
the  proposal  for  a constitutional  convention  carried  sixty-four  counties, 
with  only  two  Democratic  counties,  Berks  and  Greene,  dissenting.i^ 

The  creation  of  an  organized  independent  movement  in  the  state 
was  largely  the  work  of  Alexander  K.  McClure.  McClure  began  his 
political  career  as  a Whig  editor,  but  he  early  backed  Curtin  and 
enjoyed  his  greatest  political  prominence  and  power  during  the  years 
when  Curtin  was  governor.  The  destruction  of  McClure’s  Chambers- 
burg  property  by  the  Confederates  forced  him  into  bankruptcy,  and 
Cameron’s  triumph  over  Curtin  in  1867  ended  McClure’s  career  as 
a leader  in  the  Republican  party.  He  then  established  a law  practice 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  specialized  in  railroad  litigation  and  became 
associated  with  Tom  Scott  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests. 

McClure’s  re-entry  into  State  politics  in  the  McClure-Gray  State 
senatorial  contest  marked  the  beginnings  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
movement  in  Pennsylvania.  A special  election  had  been  scheduled 
for  January,  1872,  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  State  Senate  from  Philadel- 
phia’s Fourth  District.  According  to  McClure,  the  City  Ring  offered 
him  the  nomination  on  condition  that  he  support  the  Registry  Act. 
When  he  refused  the  nomination  on  this  basis,  a number  of  prominent 
businessmen  encouraged  him  to  run  as  an  independent  candidate.  He 
still  refused,  and  ultimately  consented  to  be  a candidate  only  after 
William  J.  Moorehead,  Jay  Cooke’s  partner,  presented  him  with  a 
nominating  petition  signed  by  over  eight  hundred  of  the  district’s 
residents.!® 
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McClure’s  account  of  his  candidacy  was  neither  complete  nor  accu- 
rate. Philadelphia’s  Fourth  District  was  so  strongly  Republican  that 
the  Democrats  did  not  plan  to  nominate  a senatorial  candidate.  Early 
in  January,  McClure  wrote  to  Democratic  Chairman  Samuel  J.  Ran- 
dall: “I  thhjJi  that  there  is  a chance  for  me  to  run  for  the  Senatorship 
if  Democrats  will  support  me.  It  will  develop  in  a few  days.  Gray  will 
be  the  ring  candidate.”^®  McClure  was  therefore  not  a reluctant  candi- 
date, and  the  city  machine  had  its  candidate,  Henry  W.  Gray,  slated 
from  the  outset.  The  businessmen  who  urged  McClure  to  be  a candi- 
date probably  desired  a reliable  man  to  look  after  their  interests  in 
the  State  Senate  more  than  they  wanted  McClure  to  launch  a reform 
movement. 

But  McClure  accepted  the  nomination  by  petition,  and  after  secur- 
ing the  added  endorsement  of  the  Democrats,  he  made  a vigorous 
campaign  against  the  City  Ring.  The  day  of  the  special  election  one 
of  Randall’s  lieutenants  reported  he  had  never  seen  frauds  such  as 
those  employed  by  the  machine.^®  The  Ring  candidate,  Gray,  was 
declared  elected  by  a majority  of  about  900  votes;  the  usual  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  district  was  about  7,500  votes.  McClure 
contested  the  election,  the  Democratic  State  Senate  appointed  an 
investigating  committee,  and  after  a series  of  sensational  hearings 
McClure  was  awarded  the  senatorship  on  the  basis  of  having  received 
a majority  of  the  legal  votes  cast  in  the  election.  This  victory  made 
McClure  the  leader  of  the  anti-machine  Republicans  in  Pennsylvania.^® 

At  this  time  John  W.  Forney  also  launched  a movement  for  reform 
within  the  Republican  party.  Dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the  sena- 
torial clique,  Forney  resigned  as  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
in  February,  1872,  and  turned  his  Philadelphia  Press  on  the  city 
machine.  Following  McClure’s  victory,  Forney  shifted  his  attack  to 
the  Cameron  organization  and  to  the  Grant  administration,  but 
Forney  still  supported  Grant  for  re-election.  Republicans  advocating 
reform  from  within  the  party  held  a mass  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
but  the  movement  produced  only  an  address  to  the  Republican  voters 

^'’McClure  to  Randall,  January  8,  1872,  Samuel  J.  Randall  Papers,  University  of 
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of  the  city  denouncing  the  city  machine.-®  Philadelphia  Republicans 
who  admitted  the  need  for  reform  apparently  wanted  it  only  within 
the  city  limits. 

Outside  the  State,  the  opponents  of  Grant  and  his  policies  organized 
the  Liberal  Republican  party  and  scheduled  a national  convention 
to  meet  early  in  May,  1872,  at  Cincinnati.  Horace  Greeley  visited 
McClure  and  urged  him  to  get  a delegation  from  Pennsylvania  to 
attend  the  convention.  McClure  sounded  out  his  friends  and  found 
many  once  prominent  Republicans  favorable  to  the  proposal.  With 
few  exceptions  these  men  belonged  to  the  Curtin  faction  or  else  had 
been  frustrated  in  their  political  ambitions  or  their  business  interests 
by  the  Cameron  organization.  Politically  powerless,  they  had  an 
immediate  and  personal  interest  in  a revolt  against  the  regular  party 
organization;  to  many  of  them  reform  was  the  only  available  means 
for  obtaining  revenge  against  Cameron.--  In  April  a meeting  in 
Philadelphia  created  a Liberal  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
with  McClure  as  State  chairman.  The  committee  made  arrangements 
for  a Pennsylvania  delegation  to  attend  the  Cincinnati  Convention 
and  issued  an  appeal  for  support  from  all  Republicans  who  believed 
their  party  should  have  “a  nobler  destiny  than  mere  subordination 
to  personal  purposes.”-^ 

A full  delegation  of  self-appointed  Pennsylvanians,  with  McClure 
as  chairman,  attended  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  But  despite  his 
best  efforts,  McClure  failed  to  secure  either  the  presidential  or  the 
vice-presidential  nomination  for  Curtin,  and  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion hnally  joined  the  stampede  for  Greeley.  If  the  delegation  exer- 
cised any  influence,  it  was  in  promoting  a straddle  in  the  Liberal 
Republican  platform  on  the  tariff  question. 24  Ostensibly,  the  Liberal 
Republicans  of  Pennsylvania,  led  by  McClure,  Forney,  former  State 
Senator  Morrow  B.  Lowry  of  Erie,  and  former  State  Treasurer 
William  W.  Irwin,  had  become  part  of  the  national  Liberal  Re- 
publican movement. 
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From  the  outset  the  Cameron  organization  ignored  the  Liberal 
Republicans.  At  the  Republican  State  Convention  at  Harrisburg 
in  April  the  organization  nominated  Auditor  General  John  J.  Hart- 
ranft  for  Governor  and  instructed  the  State  delegation  to  the  national 
convention  to  vote  as  a unit  for  Grant.  The  following  month  the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia  formally  endorsed  Grant  for  a second 
term.  The  national  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  June  nominated 
Grant  by  acclamation.  The  Pennsylvania  delegation  supported  Henry 
Wilson,  who  publicly  defended  Cameron’s  administration  of  the  war 
department,  as  Grant’s  running  mate  and  helped  frame  the  party’s 
protective  tariff  plank. The  Gameron  machine  would  stand  or  fall 
with  Grant  and  the  protective  tariff. 

Faced  with  a divided  Republican  party.  Democratic  leaders  had 
the  choice  of  risking  defeat  by  ignoring  the  Liberal  Republicans,  or 
of  fusing  with  them  and  thereby  antagonizing  many  Democrats. 
Some  urged  the  Liberal  Republicans  and  the  labor  reformers  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention,-*"  but  the  early 
Cincinnati  Convention  ended  this  possibility.  The  nomination  of 
Greeley  underscored  the  dilemma  facing  the  Democratic  State  organi- 
zation. According  to  one  survey,  of  more  than  fifty  Democratic 
journals  polled  in  Pennsylvania  only  two  declared  for  Greeley.^^ 

Despite  this  strong  anti-Greeley  sentiment.  State  Chairman  Randall 
favored  fusion  with  the  Liberal  Republicans.  John  W.  Frazier, 
secretary  of  the  Liberal  Republican  City  Committee  in  Philadelphia, 
believed  William  A.  Wallace  also  was  “ripe  for  taking  advantage  of 
a situation  which  promises  such  advantageous  results,’’  and  as  an 
inducement  for  Randall’s  co-operation,  Frazier  promised  endorsement 
of  one  of  Randall’s  friends  for  the  State  Senate. Randall  objected 
to  Greeley’s  tariff  views,  but  McClure  assured  Randall  that  Greeley’s 
letter  of  acceptance  would  not  conflict  with  Randall’s  views.-®  Randall 
was  now  ready  to  co-operate  fully  with  the  Liberal  Republicans. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  late  in  May  at  Reading. 
With  the  prospects  for  victory  enhanced  by  the  Republican  split,  a 
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bitter  struggle  was  expected  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination. 
Wallace,  however,  made  no  effort  to  block  the  leading  candidate, 
Charles  R.  Buckalew,  who  received  the  nomination.  His  election 
as  Governor  would  eliminate  Buckalew  as  a candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  the  following  January.^o  The  major  problem  facing  the 
convention  was  to  create  a ticket  and  platform  which  the  Liberal 
Republicans  would  endorse,  but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the 
party’s  independence  in  the  event  the  national  convention  rejected 
Greeley.  After  a struggle  between  the  fusionists,  led  by  Randall, 
and  the  anti-fusionists,  led  by  Wallace,  the  delegates  agreed  to  a com- 
promise. They  rejected  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  the  Liberal  Re- 
publicans but  promised  a variety  of  reforms,  many  of  them  included 
in  the  Cincinnati  platform.  The  delegation  to  the  national  convention 
would  be  uninstructed,  but  if  Greeley  received  two-thirds  of  the  votes, 
Wallace,  as  chairman  of  the  delegation,  could  move  the  nomination 
be  made  unanimous.^i  The  State  Democracy  left  the  door  open. 

Randall  continued  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  fusion  following  the 
State  convention.  He  worked  closely  with  McClure,  and  late  in  June 
conferred  in  New  York  City  with  Liberal  Republican  leaders.^^  When 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  met  in  July  at  Baltimore,  hovv^- 
ever,  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  cast  twenty-one  votes  on  the  first 
ballot  for  Jeremiah  S.  Black.  But  Greeley  received  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  votes  on  this  ballot,  and  Wallace  moved  his  unanimous 
nomination.  Adoption  of  the  Cincinnati  platform  by  the  convention 
completed  the  fusion  of  the  Democracy  and  the  Liberal  Republicans 
on  the  national  level;  and  in  the  State,  Liberal  Republican  endorse- 
ment of  the  Democratic  State  ticket  and  platform  concluded  the 
political  alliance.33 

The  Campaign  of  1872  in  Pennsylvania 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Democratic-Liberal  Republican  fusion  existed 
only  in  name.  Each  party  maintained  its  separate  State  committee, 
and  although  McClure  co-operated  with  Randall,  there  was  no  unity 
of  purpose  in  the  Liberal  Republican  and  Democratic  campaigns. 
While  Liberals  in  other  states  attacked  Grant,  the  Pennsylvania 
Liberals  attacked  Cameron,  and  one  group,  led  by  Forney,  actively 
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supported  Grant  for  re-election.  The  election  of  Greeley  and  the  old- 
line  Democrat,  Buckalew,  were  only  incidental  objectives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Liberal  Republicans;  their  main  objective  was  to  pre- 
vent Cameron’s  re-election  to  the  United  States  Senate.^^  This  pur- 
pose became  increasingly  evident  with  Curtin’s  entry  into  the 
campaign. 

Defeated  by  Cameron  in  1867  for  the  senatorial  nomination,  Curtin, 
through  the  efforts  of  McClure,  had  been  placed  before  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  the  following  year  as  a presidential 
candidate.  The  name  of  “the  Soldier’s  Friend’’  drew  only  “partial 
applause  and  boisterous  laughter”  from  the  delegates.^^  In  recognition 
of  Curtin’s  services  to  the  party,  however.  Grant  in  1869  appointed 
him  minister  to  Russia,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment 
despite  Cameron’s  opposition.  Early  in  March,  1872,  Curtin  decided 
to  resign.  Overestimating  Curtin’s  popularity  and  influence.  Grant 
tried  to  keep  him  out  of  the  country,  but  Curtin  declined  both  the 
English  and  French  missions  and  late  in  August  returned  home. 

Refusing  a Republican  congressional  nomination  in  his  home 
district,  Curtin  accepted  nomination  by  the  Liberal  Republican  State 
Committee  as  a delegate-at-large  to  the  forthcoming  constitutional 
convention.  McClure  then  arranged  for  the  withdrawal  of  a Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  delegate-at-large,  thus  assuring  Curtin  the  united 
support  of  Democrats  and  Liberal  Republicans.  But  Curtin  proved 
a disappointment  to  the  Liberal  Republicans.  Poor  health  kept  him 
from  full  participation  in  the  campaign;  and,  in  the  few  speeches  he 
did  make,  he  attacked  his  old  foe,  Cameron,  rather  than  Grant  or  his 
administration.^® 

In  directing  the  Democratic  campaign.  State  Chairman  Randall 
found  himself  burdened  with  new  problems  as  a result  of  the  attempted 
fusion  with  the  Liberal  Republicans.  If  few  Republicans  were  en- 
thusiastic about  Buckalew,  even  fewer  Democrats  gave  strong  support 
to  Greeley.  Wallace  and  his  followers,  the  most  powerful  faction  in 
the  party,  continued  to  oppose  the  fusion.  Although  Wallace’s  group 
accepted  Buckalew,  it  made  no  particular  efforts  in  his  behalf. 
Furthermore,  Buckalew  had  many  enemies  among  the  anti-Wallace 

“ Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  376-380. 

^ Ibid.,  194;  see  also  William  H.  Egle  (ed.)  , Andrew  Gregg  Curtin:  His  Life  and 
Services  (Philadelphia,  1895) , 59-65. 

“ Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  352-359,  379;  Hoppes,  “Liberal 
Republican  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,”  40-44;  Ross,  Liberal  Republican  Move- 
ment, 180-181. 
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Democrats.  Complaining  of  Buckalew’s  “greedy  selfishness,”  Hendrick 
B.  Wright  warned  Randall  that  the  “cold-blooded  devil”  was  very 
unpopular  among  the  working  classes  and  with  many  county  leaders.^t 
Promoting  a State  and  national  ticket  that  could  not  command  the 
full  support  of  either  element  in  the  fusion,  and  plagued  with  the 
usual  Democratic  lack  of  funds,  Randall  had  an  extremely  difficult  task. 

The  regular  Republican  campaign  in  1872  also  suffered  from 
internal  dissensions.  Grant  wanted  the  Cameron  candidate  for  gover- 
nor, Hartranft,  removed  from  the  State  ticket  to  strengthen  the 
party  in  the  November  presidential  election,  while  Hartranft  was 
certain  Grant’s  nomination  meant  defeat  for  the  State  ticket  in  the 
October  gubernatorial  election.  Cameron,  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
election  of  a legislature  which  would  return  him  to  the  Senate,  evaded 
the  problem  by  referring  it  to  the  State  committee.  The  State  com- 
mittee refused  to  take  any  action.^®  Two  Philadelphia  brokers  had 
accused  Hartranft,  while  he  was  Auditor  General,  of  illegally  accepting 
money  from  George  O.  Evans,  a defaulting  State  agent.  The  two  brokers 
had  been  convicted  of  another  crime  and  imprisoned,  but  during  the 
campaign  they  were  promised  pardons  if  they  retracted  their  sworn 
statements  implicating  Hartranft  in  the  Evans  swindle.  On  the  eve 
of  the  election  Governor  Geary,  under  heavy  pressure  from  the  or- 
ganization, pardoned  the  two  men;  their  public  retraction  followed, 
and  Hartranft  was  “proved”  innocent.  Efforts  to  reconcile  Grant 
and  Hartranft  were  successful,  and  a dangerous  situation  was 
averted.^® 

Nevertheless,  many  of  Grant’s  supporters  strongly  opposed  “making 
Pennsylvania  the  battle  ground  of  the  canvass.”  General  Daniel  E. 
Sickles  wrote  to  William  E.  Chandler;  “The  campaign  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  minimize  the  State  and  thereby  escape  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  mercenary,  selfish,  greedy,  quarrelsome  set  in  Pennsylvania. 
Who  is  not  tiring  of  them?  We  stood  it  all  through  the  war  and 

Wright  to  Randall,  May  14,  1872:  see  also  letters  to  Randall  from  Daniel  M. 
Fox,  May  18,  1872,  and  T.  M.  Uttley,  October  8,  1872,  Randall  Papers. 

Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  368-371,  411.  For  evidence 
that  Simon  Cameron’s  son  J.  Donald  (Don)  did  not  save  Hartranft,  contrary  to  the 
frequently  repeated  story,  see  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  26,  1876. 

^Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  381-385.  Eugene  A.  Barrett, 
“John  Frederick  Hartranft,  Life  and  Services,”  Historical  Society  of  Montgomery 
County  Bulletin,  VII  (1951)  , 359  dismissed  the  charges  with  the  observation  that 
Hartranft  was  not  only  nominated  but  also  elected,  “an  eventuality  not  to  be 
thought  of  if  he  had  been  actually  involved  in  the  Evans  affair.” 
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have  endured  it  ever  since. But  Pennsylvania  was  both  an  October 
and  a doubtful  State;  and  Grant,  convinced  his  re-election  depended 
upon  Pennsylvania’s  block  of  twenty-nine  electoral  votes,  the  second 
largest  in  the  Union,  urged  party  leaders  to  spare  no  effort  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Grant  made  changes  among  Pennsylvania  officeholders  to  aid  his 
cause.  Chandler  spent  money  lavishly  for  speakers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  late  in  September,  Republican  National  Chairman 
Edwin  D.  Morgan  turned  his  full  attention  to  Pennsylvania.  Under 
Morgan’s  direction  more  than  $75,000  poured  into  the  State,  in  addi- 
tion to  about  $4,300  worth  of  copies  of  the  pro-administration  New 
York  Times.  On  the  eve  of  the  October  election  Morgan  assured 
Grant:  “However  the  Election  may  go  on  Govr  in  Penna  tomorrow, 
of  our  sure,  certain  triumph  in  November,  I have  no  doubt  whatever.’’'*^ 
Morgan  was  also  convinced  Pennsylvania  would  deal  a crushing  blow 
to  the  Liberal  Republican  movement.^2 

The  October  Rout  and  the  November  Landslide 

Within  the  State  the  prospects  of  Hartranft  and  Grant  grew  stronger 
with  each  passing  month.  McClure  worked  diligently,  Greeley  and 
Carl  Schurz  stumped  the  Commonwealth;  but,  as  the  election  neared, 
Randall  stood  by  helplessly  with  his  own  meager  campaign  fund 
exhausted  as  Republican  money  flooded  the  State.  Late  election  day, 
October  9,  McClure  announced  to  a group  of  the  faithful  outside 
his  Philadelphia  headquarters:  “Eellow  Citizens:  They  have  counted 
up  over  twenty  thousand  in  the  city.  The  State  returns  will  not  meet 
it.  You  have  been  defrauded.  That  is  all  I can  say. ’’■*•■*  Hartranft 
received  353,387  votes  to  317,760  for  Buckalew,  with  Philadelphia 
supplying  57  per  cent  and  Allegheny  County  26  per  cent  of  Hartranft’s 
majority.  The  regular  Republicans  gained  control  of  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislature.  Only  four  Liberal  Republicans  survived  the 
rout;  McClure  was  re-elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  three  Liberals, 
including  Curtin,  were  elected  to  the  constitutional  convention. 

■"Sickles  to  Chandler,  August  3,  1872,  William  E.  Chandler  Papers,  Library  of 
Congress,  hereinafter  cited  as  LC. 

Quoted  in  James  A.  Rawley,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  1811-1883:  Merchant  in  Poli- 
tics, in  Columbia  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  no.  582  (New  York,  1955)  , 243. 

“/hid.,  243. 

"Philadelphia  Press,  October  9,  1872. 

“John  A.  Smull  ('comp.),  Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book  (13  vols.;  Harrisburg, 
1867-1879)  , 1873,  286-289;  .see  also  Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,” 
387;  Hoppes,  “Liberal  Republican  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,”  61-63. 
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McClure  and  Randall  accused  the  Cameron  organization  of  dis- 
tributing false  naturalization  papers  throughout  the  State  by  mail,^® 
but  machine  journals  immediately  turned  the  charge  back  on  the 
accusers.  The  Philadelphia  newspapers  published  an  undated  note, 
purportedly  signed  by  Randall  and  addressed  to  McClure,  instructing 
McClure  to  “see  McMullin  tonight.  He  has  all  the  naturalization 
papers.  It  is  vital  they  should  be  in  hand  at  once.”^®  Squire  William 
McMullin,  one  of  the  city’s  most  controversial  ward  bosses,  was 
Randall’s  strongest  supporter  in  Philadelphia.  Having  thus  partially 
disarmed  the  opposition,  the  regular  Republican  press  launched  a 
massive  assault  on  the  “Free  Trade’’  Democracy.  They  warned  in- 
dustrialists and  laborers  that  Greeley’s  victory  would  mean  an  end 
to  protection,  and  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  campaign  Pennsyl- 
vania’s business  interests,  many  of  them  Democratic,  contributed 
generously  to  the  Republican  cause.'^'^ 

On  November  5,  1872,  William  G.  Armstrong,  a loyal  Philadelphia 
Democrat,  recorded  in  his  diary:  “Election  day.  The  first  time  I 
failed  to  vote— could  not  bring  myself  to  do  it.  . . . The  Election  has 
gone  by  default. ’’‘‘®  More  than  170,000  Pennsylvania  voters  felt  as 
Armstrong  did,  and  the  result  was  a landslide  for  Grant  in  what 
was  expected  to  be  an  extremely  close  election.  Grant  rolled  up  a 
majority  in  the  State  of  almost  138,000  votes  over  Greeley;  the  com- 
bined 62,000-vote  majority  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties 
only  added  to  his  wide  margin  of  victory. The  congressional  elections 
were  equally  disastrous  for  the  Democracy:  only  five  Democrats,  in- 
cluding Randall  and  Hiester  Clymer,  survived  a sweep  that  would  send 
twenty-two  regular  Republicans  to  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.®® 

In  the  October  election  Hartranft  carried  thirty-five  of  the  State’s 
sixty-six  counties;  the  following  month  Grant  carried  fifty-five  counties. 
The  failure  of  Democrats  to  vote  not  only  reduced  majorities  in 
strongly  Democratic  areas,  but  enabled  the  Republicans  to  carry  such 
close  counties  as  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  and  Montgomery. The  Liberal 

^Charles  Brodhead  to  Randall,  October  8,  1872;  E.  B.  Daugherty  to  Randall, 
October  15,  1872,  Randall  Papers. 

“Quoted  in  McClure,  Addresses,  II,  241.  For  evidence  that  the  note  was  forged 
by  the  Philadelphia  Ring,  see  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  11,  1874. 

“ Rawley,  Morgan,  243-244;  Ross,  Liberal  Republican  Movement,  107n. 

“Entry  of  November  5,  1872,  William  G.  Armstrong  Diary,  HSP. 

“The  official  returns  for  Pennsylvania  gave  Grant  349,689  votes,  Greeley,  211,961; 
Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1873,  284-285. 

^Ibid.,  180. 

Ibid.,  284-289. 
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Republicans  alone  could  not  carry  the  State  for  Greeley,  and  thousands 
of  Democrats  remained  away  from  the  polls  rather  than  vote  for  a 
renegade  Republican. 

The  Pennsylvania  victory  was  part  of  a general  Republican  sweep 
throughout  the  country,  as  Democratic  non-voting  enabled  the  Re- 
publicans to  poll  a record  55.8  per  cent  of  the  total  two-party  vote.®^ 
The  powerful  organization  of  the  regular  Republicans,  their  superior 
financial  resources,  and  the  unwillingness  of  many  voters  to  risk  a 
change  of  administration  in  a period  of  prosperity  all  contributed  to 
Grant’s  re-election.  His  margin  of  victory,  however,  was  due  more  to 
the  blunders  and  demoralization  of  the  combined  opposition,  and  to 
Democratic  unwillingness  to  support  Greeley,  than  to  the  positive 
strength  of  the  regular  Republicans.  Nevertheless,  the  intellectuals, 
the  idealists,  the  revenge-seekers,  and  the  reformers  had  been  crushed; 
and  Grant,  mistaking  the  disunity  and  demoralization  of  the  opposi- 
tion for  an  overwhelming  popular  endorsement  of  his  administration, 
placed  himself  more  completely  than  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
bosses.®® 

In  Pennsylvania  the  election  of  Hartranft  and  Grant  dealt  a death- 
blow to  the  Liberal  Republican  movement.  Born  of  frustrated  ambi- 
tion and  the  desire  for  personal  revenge  against  Simon  Cameron, 
the  movement  contributed  little  to  the  cause  of  either  Greeley  or 
Buckalew,  and  even  less  to  the  cause  of  reform.  Rich  in  would-be 
leaders,  the  movement  was  extremely  poor  in  followers,  and  in  view 
of  the  number  of  Republican  “have  nots”  involved,  it  would  appear 
that  in  Pennsylvania  “reform  appealed  generally  to  those  who  had 
nothing  to  lose.®^  Following  the  November  election,  the  Liberal  Re- 
publican movement  collapsed  as  rapidly  as  it  had  developed,  and  it 
would  be  another  decade  before  many  of  these  men  would  again 
participate  in  a full-scale  revolt  against  the  Cameron  machine. 

The  State  Democracy  emerged  from  the  1872  fiasco  more  disorgan- 
ized and  demoralized  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
“I  am  deeply  grieved  about  the  result,”  wrote  one  of  Randall’s  sup- 
porters: “I  have  no  hope  that  we  shall  have  any  more  fair  elections. 
. . . How  long!  Oh  Lord  how  long  shall  the  wicked  rule  and  the 
People  mourn?”®®  The  only  Democrat  to  profit  by  the  debacle  was 

“Burnham,  Presidential  Ballots,  108-111. 

“Josephson,  Politicos,  170-172;  Ross,  Liberal  Republican  Movement,  184-191. 

^ Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,’’  393;  see  also  Hoppes,  “Liberal 
Republican  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,”  67-68. 

“J.  J.  Harvey  to  Randall,  January  8,  1873,  Randall  Papers. 
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Wallace;  sensing  the  mood  of  the  rank  and  file  he  had  opposed  fusion 
with  the  Liberal  Republicans,  while  Randall  had  not  only  advocated 
fusion,  but  had  directed  the  State  campaign  that  ended  in  disaster. 
In  both  the  nation  and  the  State  the  Democracy  reached  its  “historic 
nadir”  in  the  campaign  of  1872,  and  the  defeat  “shrouded  the  party’s 
future  in  gloom  and  uncertainty.”^® 

The  Senatorial  “Contest”  of  1873 

Within  the  Republican  camp,  the  Cameron  machine  quickly  divided 
the  spoils  of  victory.  When  the  new  legislature  convened  early  in 
January,  1873,  the  speakership  of  the  House  went  to  Philadelphia,  the 
speakership  of  the  Senate  to  Allegheny  County,  and  the  lucrative  post 
of  clerk  of  the  Senate  to  State  Chairman  Russell  Errett.  The  eighteen 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  divided  the  twenty-three  positions  at  the 
disposal  of  that  body,  but  there  were  necessarily  some  dissatisfied 
Republicans  among  the  sixty  in  the  House  who  had  only  thirty-four 
appointive  positions  to  fill.  In  reviewing  the  organization  of  the  legis- 
lature, Mackey’s  journal  could  nevertheless  report  that  “the  party 
machinery  never  seemed  to  work  so  evenly.”®^ 

The  legislature  now  prepared  to  award  the  chief  spoils  of  the 
1872  victory,  a full  term  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Although 
Simon  Cameron  had  not  announced  his  intention  to  seek  re-election, 
he  had  been  so  bitterly  assailed  during  the  campaign  that  many  party 
leaders  believed  he  would  retire  from  public  life  if  Hartranft  lost.®® 
After  the  October  and  November  victories,  however,  many  assumed 
Cameron  would  be  re-elected  without  any  Republican  opposition. 
“Gen.  Cameron  is  emphatically  the  man,”  announced  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph.^^  With  a majority  of  thirty-one  on  joint  ballot,  if  the 
machine  could  prevent  a caucus  bolt  it  would  score  one  of  its  easiest 
yet  one  of  its  most  significant  victories. 

The  only  man  considered  a possible  threat  to  Cameron  for  the 
Republican  nomination  was  Charlemagne  Tower.  A native  of  New 
York  and  a Harvard  law  graduate.  Tower  had  acquired  a fortune 
through  his  Pottsville  law  practice.  Shortly  after  the  November 
election,  Lin  Bartholomew,  Curtin’s  old  leader  in  Schuylkill  County, 

“‘Binkley,  American  Political  Parties,  300. 

'‘''Pittsburgh  Commercial,  January  9,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  January  3,  6,  8,  1873; 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  8,  1873. 

“ Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  394. 

'“’Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  7,  1873.  Early  in  his  career  Cameron  had  been 
appointed  State  Adjutant  General,  and  although  he  served  for  less  than  a year, 
the  title  "General”  remained  with  him  until  his  death;  Crippen,  Cameron,  6. 
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decided  to  groom  Tower  as  a contender  for  Cameron’s  Senate  seat. 
Gathering  together  “a  heterogeneous  army  consisting  of  personal 
friends  of  Tower,  political  opportunists,  advocates  of  good  government, 
and  enemies  of  Cameron,”  Bartholomew  secured  endorsement  of 
Tower  by  the  county  committee  and  established  headquarters  in  a 
Harrisburg  hotel  for  the  “honest  millionaire. “The  man  with  the 
medieval  prefix  to  his  name,”  sneered  Mackey’s  journal,  seemed 
determined  to  “go  through  the  form  of  contesting  the  ground. 

Cameron  showed  no  concern  over  Tower’s  candidacy.  “Satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  things,”  he  left  Harrisburg  for  Washington,  “trusting 
everything  to  the  management  of  his  friends. ”6^  The  senatorial  elec- 
tion would  not  be  held  until  January  20,  and  the  Republican  caucus 
was  not  scheduled  to  meet  until  January  18.  The  reason  for  Cameron’s 
lack  of  concern  soon  became  evident.  Less  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  legislature  convened,  Cameron’s  lieutenant,  Matthew  S. 
Quay,  called  a meeting  of  the  Republican  caucus.  The  strategy  of  an 
early  caucus  was  not  new,  but  it  caught  the  inexperienced  Tower 
completely  unprepared,  and  he  withdrew  his  name  as  a senatorial 
candidate.®^  The  Republican  caucus  quickly  disposed  of  the  senatorial 
question.  A motion  to  nominate  Cameron  by  acclamation  was  with- 
drawn when  other  nominations  were  made,  but  on  the  first  ballot 
Cameron  received  sixty-five  votes.  Congressman  William  D.  “Pig 
Iron”  Kelley  of  Philadelphia,  four,  and  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  James  P.  Wickersham,  two.  “The  Will  of  the  People  Carried 
Out,”  proclaimed  Cameron’s  journal. Cameron  still  lacked  two  votes 
of  a majority  on  joint  ballot,  but  the  Democracy  reluctantly  admitted 
“the  Winnebago”  was  the  “master  of  the  field. 

Two  weeks  later  the  legislature  went  through  the  formality  of 
returning  Cameron  to  the  United  States  Senate.  On  January  20  the 
names  of  Cameron  and  Henry  N.  Phillips  of  Philadelphia  were  put 

“Hal  Bridges,  Iron  Millionaire:  Life  of  Charlemagne  Tower  (Philadelphia,  1952)  , 
124-125. 

Pittsburgh  Commercial,  January  8,  1873. 

‘^Mhid.,  January  3,  1873. 

“Tower  never  again  sought  public  office;  Bridges,  Iron  Millionaire,  125:  see  also 
Bradley,  ‘‘Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  395.  McClure.  Old  Time  Notes, 
II,  348-350,  claimed  Tower’s  managers  were  interested  only  in  fleecing  Tower  and 
in  blackmailing  Cameron.  McClure  also  asserted  that  the  plot  failed  chiefly  through 
his  efforts,  but  all  McClure's  claims  rest  solely  upon  his  unsupported  statements. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  8,  1873. 

“Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  January  17,  1873;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
January  8,  1873. 
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before  the  legislature  by  the  Republicans,  the  names  of  Wallace, 
Randall,  and  Hendrick  B.  Wright  by  the  Democrats.  McClure,  the 
lone  Liberal  Republican,  announced  he  was  not  prepared  to  make 
a nomination  since  he  had  not  held  a caucus.®*^  The  following  day 
both  houses  voted  separately.  In  the  Senate,  Cameron  received  sixteen 
votes,  Wallace  eleven.  In  the  House,  Cameron  received  sixty  votes, 
Wallace,  thirty-nine.  On  January  22  the  legislature  met  in  joint 
convention,  the  results  of  the  voting  were  announced,  and  Cameron 
was  officially  declared  elected  with  seventy-six  votes  to  fifty  for 
Wallace.®^  Party  lines  had  held  firm  and  Cameron  had  won  his  easiest 
victory. 

Republican  journals  greeted  Cameron’s  re-election  with  praise  for 
this  “great  Pennsylvanian  and  the  truest  friend  of  the  Tariff  and  the 
interests  of  the  laboring  masses  the  State  . . . ever  had.”®®  Only 
Forney’s  Philadelphia  Press  dissented,  but  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
dismissed  Forney  as  a “malignant  and  perturbed  spirit”  that  could 
“find  no  rest  as  long  as  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  nobler  spirit  of  others.”®® 
The  reaction  of  the  Democratic  press  was  as  expected.  One  county 
journal  informed  its  readers  that  the  year  would  witness  four 
eclipses,  three  celestial,  the  other,  “a  total  eclipse  of  all  that  is  credit- 
able to  a State,  honorable  to  a people  or  right  in  a Republican 
government,  in  the  election  of  that  monument  of  rascality— Simon 
Cameron— to  the  United  States  Senate.’”^®  The  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
however,  reluctantly  paid  tribute  to  Cameron: 

With  the  defeat  of  the  democracy  in  Pennsylvania,  the  re- 
publican party  was  thrown  prostrate  at  his  feet  without  a man 
of  mark  left  in  it  to  head  an  effective  opposition.  . . . He  returns 
to  the  senate  with  no  greater  opposition  in  his  party  than  the 
feeble  anthracite  demonstration  of  Lin  Bartholomew  with 
Charlemagne  Tower.  . . . This  closes  the  drama.  In  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  times  Cameron,  from  a position  of  dubiety 
and  suspicion  . . . had  arisen  through  a series  of  desperate  com- 
bats to  acknowledged  power,  shameful  as  have  been  the  arts 
by  which  he  has  won  his  way.  . . . He  is  undisputed  master 

“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  January  21,  1873. 

"^Pennsylvania  Senate  Journal,  1873,  133-134,  143-145.  Although  his  vote  was 
recorded  for  Thomas  A.  Marshall  of  Allegheny  County,  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes, 
II.  350,  recalled  that  he  voted  for  William  D.  Kelley;  see  also  Pittsburgh  Com- 
mercial, January  23,  1873. 

Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican,  February  5,  1873.  For  summaries  of  Repub- 
lican press  opinion,  see  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  24,  25,  1873. 

Ibid.,  January  23,  1873. 

™ Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  January  24,  1873. 
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in  Pennsylvania.  Every  department  of  the  state  government 
is  at  his  feet.  He  is  the  fountain  of  all  political  honors  and 
preferments,  and  the  signs  are  that  he  will  be  able  to  transmit 
his  rule.'^i 

Following  his  return  to  the  Senate,  Cameron  secured  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  loyal  George  Bergner,  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
as  postmaster  of  Harrisburg,  and  had  Quay’s  lieutenant,  James  S. 
Rutan,  appointed  consul  at  Cardiff.  Cameron  then  embarked  on  an 
extended  tour  of  the  southern  states,  leaving  the  machine  in  the 
capable  hands  of  Mackey  and  Quay.'^^ 

Late  in  January,  Hartranft  replaced  the  independent-minded  John 
White  Geary  as  Governor.  Fully  aware  that  he  owed  his  position  to 
the  Cameron  machine,  Hartranft  felt  obligated  to  use  his  office  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  organization.  The  chief  patronage  plums 
at  the  Governor’s  disposal  were  the  posts  of  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Attorney  General,  and  Hartranft’s  choice  of  Quay 
for  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  surprised  neither  party.  Shortly 
after  the  election  Quay  sold  the  Beaver  Radical  to  Rutan;  and  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  in  predicting  Quay’s  appointment,  acknowledged 
that  “as  a prominent  and  influential  member  of  the  ring”  he  was 
entitled  to  this  recognition.'^^  The  official  appointment  was  not  made 
until  late  in  January,  but  by  that  time  most  Republican  journals 
had  already  published  their  eulogies  of  Quay.'^^  For  Attorney  General, 
Hartranft  selected  Samuel  E.  Dimmick  of  Wayne  County,  attorney 
for  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  and  a former 
Democrat.  Dimmick  had  unsuccessfully  contested  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  with  Hartranft,  but  had  been  placated  with  a nomination 
as  delegate-at-large  to  the  constitutional  convention. Assessing  the 
two  appointments,  the  Democracy  concluded  that  while  Dimmick’s 
appointment  would  “give  character  to  the  administration,  that  of 
Colonel  Quay  much  more  closely  indicates  the  principles  and  policy 
by  which  it  will  be  controlled.’”^® 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  22,  1873. 

■“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  12,  1873;  Hamilton  Fish  to  Cameron,  March  17, 
28,  1873,  Simon  Cameron  Papers,  LC;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  March  17,  1873. 

■'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  6,  1873;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  3, 
1873;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  January  4,  1873. 

George  E.  Reed,  (ed.).  Papers  of  the  Governors,  1871-1883,  in  Pennsylvania 
Archives,  Fourth  Series  (12  vols.;  Harrisburg,  1900-1902),  IX,  215;  Harrisburg  Tele- 
graph, January  21,  1873;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  January  23,  1873. 

’’^Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  216. 

■'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  24,  1873. 
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Consolidating  the  Republican  Victory 

With  the  major  spoils  distributed,  the  Cameron  machine  attempted 
to  consolidate  its  control  of  the  State  through  legislative  action.  The 
first  step  in  its  program  had  already  been  taken  on  the  second  day  of 
the  session  with  the  introduction  in  the  House  of  a bill  to  raise  the 
Governor’s  salary  from  ,|5,0()0  to  1 10,000  annually.  In  their  eagerness 
to  pass  this  measure  the  party  leaders  even  refused  to  allow  Geary’s 
final  message  to  be  read,  and  after  a strict  party  vote  the  bill  was 
sent  to  the  Senate."'^  The  Senate  slightly  altered  the  House  bill,  but 
within  a week  the  House  passed  the  Senate  version  and  Governor 
Geary  signed  the  bill  into  law.'^*  Although  the  salary  increase  applied 
to  Hartranft,  the  measure  went  largely  unnoticed  in  the  general  pre- 
occupation with  the  senatorial  contest.'^® 

Having  thus  jrlaced  Hartranft  still  further  in  its  debt,  the  machine 
took  up  the  problem  of  congressional  reapportionment.  A Democratic 
reapportionment  had  been  prevented  in  1872  only  by  Geary’s  veto, 
and  the  Republican  leaders  quickly  fashioned  one  more  to  their  liking. 
The  proposed  legislation,  according  to  its  Democratic  critics,  would 
give  their  party  at  most  nine  of  the  state’s  twenty-seven  congressional 
seats.  “The  simple  plan  on  which  this  dishonest  partisan  work  is 
constrncted,’’  complained  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  “is  to  pile  populous 
democratic  counties  together  in  large  districts,  and  make  small  districts 
out  of  republican  counties.’’*®  The  charge  was  not  without  founda- 
tion; the  bill  did  him])  together  Democratic  counties  without  regard 
for  population  or  boundaries,  it  divided  Democratic  Bucks  County 
between  three  neighboring  counties,  and  threw  one  ward  of  Demo- 
cratic Scranton  into  a rural  Republican  district. 

For  three  months  the  controversy  over  reapportionment  raged  in 
the  legislature  and  in  the  party  press.  Democratic  editors  labeled  the 

Ibid.,  January  13,  1873. 

■^^Act  of  January  iri,  1873.  P.  L.  3;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  January  15,  16,  17, 
1873.  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  11,  350,  claimed  Hartranft  asked  him  to  sponsor 
the  bill  since  neither  party  wanted  that  responsibility  although  both  were  willing 
to  support  the  measure.  McClure  refused,  but  voted  for  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

™On]y  a scattering  of  county  journals  protested  the  “salary  grab";  see  Centre 
Hall  Centre  Reporter,  January  30,  1873. 

“’Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  14,  1873. 

^ Ibid.,  February  9,  March  14,  18.  1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  March 
28,  1873.  The  Democracy  held  Hartranft  personally  responsible  for  the  mutilation 
of  Bucks  County,  accusing  liim  of  attempting  to  aid  the  congressional  ambitions 
of  a wealthy  industrialist  friend;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  18,  25,  28,  1873. 
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Republican  bill  a “swindle”  and  a “monster  of  gerrymandering 
iniquity”;®-  but  when  several  Republican  journals  criticized  its  ex- 
tremely partisan  character,  Cameron’s  journal  reminded  them  that, 
“judging  from  the  action  of  the  Democrats  heretofore,  if  they  had 
made  the  bill  this  session  the  Republicans  would  have  been  compelled 
to  be  content  with  a less  number  than  the  Democrats  receive  under 
the  present  bill.”®®  In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  the  party 
managers  guided  the  bill  through  both  houses  and  Hartranft  signed 
it  without  reservations.®^  For  the  next  fourteen  years  the  State 
Democracy  labored  under  the  electoral  disadvantages  imposed  by  this 
congressional  reapportionment  act.®® 

A flood  of  special  and  local  acts  concluded  the  work  of  the  1873 
legislature.  Shortly  after  the  session  began,  Mackey’s  journal  admitted 
“almost  every  member  had  his  desk  full  [of  special  acts,]  forewarned 
by  anxious  constituents  bent  on  getting  their  bills  passed  before  the 
wise  men  . . . sitting  in  Philadelphia  conclude  their  labors  on  the 
new  Constitution,  which  they  fear  will  put  an  end  to  all  special 
legislation.”®®  Most  of  these  bills  remained  buried  in  committee 
and  were  rushed  through  in  the  closing  hour  of  the  session.  The  more 
important  ones,  how^ever,  received  special  consideration.  One  of  these, 
desired  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  would  permit  its  stockholders 
to  increase  without  limit  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  This  bill 
unanimously  passed  the  House  on  February  5th;  the  following  day 
it  went  to  the  Senate,  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mittee, and  was  called  up  and  passed  without  objection  within  a matter 
of  hours.®"  When  Hartranft  threatened  a veto,  the  Republican  leaders 
recalled  the  bill  and  amended  it  to  provide  for  only  a 100  per  cent 
increase  in  the  company’s  capital  stock.  Hartranft  then  signed  the 
amended  version.®®  The  legislative  session  of  1873  passed  but  sixty- 

^-rbid.,  March  14,  April  9,  1873. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  April  9,  1873.  For  Republican  criticism  of  the  bill,  see 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  2,  1873. 

^‘Act  of  April  28,  1873,  P.  L.  79. 

For  an  analysis  of  how  this  act  operated  in  practice,  see  Lewis  R.  Rathgeber, 
“The  Democratic  Party  in  Pennsylvania,  1880-1896'’  (unpublished  Ph.  D.  thesis. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1955),  101-102. 

“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  January  13,  1873. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  6,  8,  1873;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  February  8, 
1873. 

“Act  of  February  18,  1873,  P.  L.  129;  see  also  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth 
Series,  IX,  220;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  February  18,  20,  1873. 
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three  general  acts,  about  half  of  which  raised  salaries,  created  offices, 
and  made  appropriations.  The  remaining  1,389  laws  produced  during 
the  session  were  special  or  local  acts.®’’ 

The  legislature  adjourned  early  in  April  amid  a storm  of  criticism 
from  both  Republican  and  Democratic  journals.  “Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  commonwealth  was  there  collected  a body  of  men 
to  make  laws  who  were  so  unfit  for  the  positions  they  held,”  com- 
plained one  Republican  journal. “Corruption  belongs  to  no  one 
party  but  has  invaded  all,  and  should  be  met  by  the  people  regardless 
of  party,”  concluded  another.®^  Democratic  journals  heaped  abuse  not 
only  on  the  Republican  majorities  in  both  houses,  but  also  on  the 
Democratic  lawmakers  who  co-operated  with  the  Republicans.®®  Even 
the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  had  difficulty  praising  the  work  of  the 
legislators,  and  lamely  concluded:  “They  were  generally  more  careful 
and  circumspect  than  their  predecessors  of  late  years  have  been  and 
. . . comparatively  few  acts  passed  by  them  that  have  become  laws  are 
fairly  obnoxious  to  censure.”®® 

At  the  end  of  its  final  session,  the  House,  in  a genial  and  generous 
mood,  invited  McClure  to  address  it  on  the  subject  of  reform. 
McClure  had  spent  the  session  introducing  and  defending  a host 
of  reform  bills  and  proposed  constitutional  amendments,  all  of  which 
had  either  been  ignored  or  else  passed  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
would  be  defeated  in  the  House.®^  McClure  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  accompanied  by  most  of  the  Senators  who  came  along  to  be  enter- 
tained, he  entered  the  House  and  was  greeted  with  a barrage  of 
printed  bills,  documents,  newspapers,  and  cigar  boxes.  Ignoring  the 
debris,  McClure  addressed  the  assembled  lawmakers.  Maintaining  he 
knew  of  “no  other  body  of  men,  either  present  or  past,  that  needed 
instruction  on  the  necessity  of  both  public  and  private  morality 
so  much”  as  the  group  before  him,  or  which  had  “so  broadly  or  deeply 
experimented  in  the  line  of  individual  and  official  profligacy,”  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  their  having  “called  the  confessor.” 

^ Pennsylvania  Senate  }ournal,  1873,  1328;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman, 
May  16,  1873. 

“Easton  Argus  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  18,  1873. 

“^Franklin  Repository  quoted  ibid.,  April  21,  1873. 

“Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  February  20,  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  11, 
1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  May  16,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  A^ri\  10,  1873. 

“Pennsylvania  Legislative  Record,  1873,  56;  McClure,  Addresses,  II,  207-208; 
Pittsburgh  Commercial,  January  17,  1873. 
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Most  of  them,  he  declared,  had  been  serving  “in  the  places  to 
which  other  persons  were  elected  by  the  people.”  Having  ignored 
the  will  of  the  electorate,  they  had  then  created  offices  to  which  they 
intended  to  retire,  while  those  unprovided  for  hoped  to  be  placed  on 
the  “indefinite  payroll  of  the  pasters  and  folders  of  the  House,  in 
accordance  with  the  prevalent  custom  here  to  pension  decayed  states- 
men.” Professing  to  see  merit  in  their  seeking  “liberal  counsels,” 
McClure  warned:  “If  you  do  not  cheat  us  more  than  30,000  in 
Philadelphia  next  fall,  the  places  that  now  you  know  will  know 
most  of  you  no  more  forever.” 

Reviewing  the  record  of  the  legislature,  he  found  “a  faint  silver 
lining  on  the  deep  cloud,”  one  act  that  “gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  State  and  reinspired  hope”— the  vote  for  an  early 
adjournment.  McClure  concluded:  “Hoping,  gentlemen,  if  I may  be 
pardoned  the  use  of  the  term,  that  the  length  of  your  lives  may 
correspond  with  the  measure  of  your  virtues  and  that  you  will  be 
succeeded  by  better  men  than  yourselves,  I bid  you  good  night.”  Amid 
uproarious  applause  and  another  barrage  of  paper,  McClure  made  a 
hasty  exit.^® 

The  Liberal  Republican  movement  in  Pennsylvania  was  dead; 
McClure  had  delivered  its  funeral  oration.  The  movement  had  been 
his  particular  creation;  and,  in  the  end,  he  stood  as  solitary  as  when 
he  had  begun.  With  Grant  still  in  the  White  House,  Cameron  still  in 
the  Senate,  a co-operative  Governor  with  Quay  as  his  chief  advisor, 
and  Mackey  and  Errett  directing  the  party  organization,  the  Cameron 
machine  was  more  firmly  entrenched  in  Pennsylvania  than  ever  before. 

“For  the  complete  text  of  McClure’s  speech,  see  McClure,  Addresses,  II,  213-214. 
See  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  11,  1873. 
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The  Triumph  of  the  Treasury  Ring,  1873 

WITH  TEIE  only  scheduled  state-wide  contest  involving  the 
election  of  a Supreme  Court  justice,  1873  would  ordinarily  have 
been  an  off-year  in  Pennsylvania  politics.  The  legislatures  of 
1871  and  1872,  however,  had  passed  a long-demanded  constitutional 
amendment  substituting  popular  election  for  legislative  choice  of  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  the  amendment  had  been  ratified  by  an  over- 
whelming popular  majority  of  more  than  677,000  votes. ^ The  term  of 
the  current  State  Treasurer,  Simon  Cameron’s  chief  lieutenant  Robert 
W.  Mackey,  would  expire  in  May,  1873,  and  both  parties  agreed  he 
should  be  retained  in  office  until  a State  Treasurer  could  be  elected  in 
October.  But  in  April,  1873,  the  Cameron  organization  pushed 
through  the  legislature  a bill  keeping  Mackey  in  office  until  May, 
1874,  one  full  year  beyond  the  expiration  of  his  term. 2 Despite  the 
strong  opposition  to  the  Treasury  Ring  revealed  by  the  vote  on  the 
constitutional  amendment,  Mackey  then  sought  an  additional  two- 
year  term  from  the  electorate.  This  contest  and  its  outcome  made  1873 
a significant  year  in  State  politics. 

Making  and  Breaking  a Republican  Machine  Slate 

The  Cameron  organization  slated  its  candidates  for  State  Treasurer 
and  Supreme  Court  justice  early  in  the  year.  Although  Mackey  did 
not  formally  announce  that  he  would  seek  re-election,  he  purchased 
a controlling  interest  in  the  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  installed  State 
Chairman  Russell  Errett  as  its  editor,  and  made  the  Commercial  the 
special  organ  of  his  candidacy. ^ Other  machine  journals  endorsed  his 
nomination,  and  it  was  soon  obvious  that  “Wiggle  Waggle  Simon” 
had  turned  “thumbs  down”  on  all  candidates  except  Mackey.^ 

The  official  vote  in  the  October,  1872  election  was  681,620  for  the  amendment, 
4,394  against;  Pennsyhmnia  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  197. 

= Act  of  .April  28,  1873,  P.  L.  78.  See  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  7,  April  3, 
1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  January  31,  1873. 

® Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  4,  1873;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  January  27,  28, 
March  1.  1873. 

‘Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  May  1,  1873. 
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With  but  two  places  on  the  State  ticket,  the  Democracy  predicted 
the  machine’s  candidate  for  Supreme  Court  justice  would  be  “one 
of  Philadelphia’s  pettifogging  politicians.’’^  When  the  Republican 
State  Committee  met  at  Harrisburg  on  May  1,  Errett,  representing 
Afackey’s  interests,  and  William  B.  Mann,  representing  the  Philadel- 
phia Ring,  dominated  the  proceedings.  The  State  committee  ratified 
the  organization’s  program  for  the  State  convention  to  meet  August 
13  at  Harrisburg,  and  two  days  later  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  en- 
dorsed Mann’s  close  friend  Judge  Edward  M.  Paxson  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  judicial  nomination. The  slate  was  arranged,  but  it  still 
remained  for  the  machine  to  turn  it  into  a ticket. 

The  Mackey-Mann  slate  provoked  a widespread  and  strong  protest 
from  Republican  journals.  In  Philadelphia  the  Bulletin  and  the 
Sunday  Dawn  spoke  for  the  dissenters;  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Evening 
Telegraph  and  the  Gazette.  County  journals  like  the  Lancaster  Express 
and  Inquirer,  the  Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  the  Pottsville  Miners’ 
Journal,  the  Scranton  Republican,  and  the  Johnstown  Voice  joined 
in  the  protest.  Denouncing  the  arbitrary  legislative  extension  of 
Mackey's  term  and  the  Philadelphia-Allegheny  County  deal  for  the 
State  ticket,  these  journals  demanded  candidates  acceptable  to  Re- 
publicans outside  the  Ring.'^ 

Mackey,  according  to  his  critics,  was  not  “of  sufficiently  high  char- 
acter or  worth  to  claim  the  office  again.’’®  “He  is  not  a financier,” 
maintained  the  dissenters;  “he  has  no  moral  standing,  he  is  only  a 
sharp  politician  who  has  never  risen  very  high  in  his  profession.”® 
Critics  of  the  organization  also  assailed  Paxson  for  his  connections 
with  Mann  and  the  Philadelphia  Ring,  and  for  his  lobbying  activities 
in  behalf  of  Dr.  David  Jayne,  who  was  accused  in  1855  of  attempting 
to  buy  a seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.^®  “The  fight  this  year  will 
not  be  so  much  a battle  for  the  State  offices  as  for  the  actual  control 
of  the  organization,”  announced  one  anti-slate  journal;  “Republicans 

^Ibid.,  April  25,  1873. 

"Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  3,  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  28,  May  2,  1873. 

’For  summaries  of  anti-slate  Republican  opinion,  see  Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette, 
April  11,  25,  May  9,  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  5,  23,  26,  1873;  Brown’s  Belle- 
fonte  Republican,  June  11,  1873;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  8,  1873;  Bellefonte 
Democratic  Watchman,  July  25,  1873. 

"Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  May  9,  1873. 

nbid..  May  16,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  28,  May  5,  1873. 
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must  decide  during  1873  whether  Bill  Mann  or  honest  men  shall  lead 
them.”ii 

Unmoved  by  these  protests,  Cameron’s  journal  accused  the  organi- 
zation’s critics  of  “harping  on  ‘rings’  that  have  no  existence  and 
conspiracies  never  dreamed  of.’’^-  One  machine  journal  even  pro- 
tested “the  impudence  of  certain  newspapers  professing  to  be  Re- 
publican and  ‘Independent’  in  presuming  to  suggest  who  ought  and 
who  ought  not  be  nominated  by  the  Republican  party.’’^®  The  grow- 
ing strength  of  anti-slate  candidates,  however,  was  another  matter. 
Samuel  Henry,  a House  member  from  Cambria  County,  had  support 
throughout  the  State  for  the  treasury  nomination,  and  both  Judge 
William  Butler  of  Chester  County  and  Judge  Isaac  G.  Gordon 
of  Jefferson  County  were  seeking  the  nomination  for  Supreme 
Court  justice.  When  machine  journals  discounted  Henry’s  strength 
yet  reprinted  editorials  praising  both  Butler  and  Gordon, the 
organization  strategy  was  obvious.  It  would  encourage  a struggle 
between  the  eastern  favorite,  Butler,  and  the  western  favorite,  Gordon, 
to  improve  Paxson’s  prospects  for  the  nomination.  Machine  journals 
repeatedly  denied  rumors  that  Mackey  had  agreed  to  withdraw  in 
return  for  the  promise  of  John  Scott’s  United  States  Senate  seat. 
When  George  D.  Coleman  of  Lebanon  County  was  advanced  as  a 
compromise  candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  Mackey’s  journal  rejected 
the  wealthy  socialite  with  the  claim  that  he  “would  not  attend  to 
the  duties  of  the  office  personally. The  organization  was  determined 
to  keep  its  slate  intact.^® 

The  decisive  struggle  took  place  within  the  county  meetings  to 
select  convention  delegates.  Anti-slate  sentiment  was  strong  in  many 
areas,  and  in  Lawrence  County  delegates  were  instructed  to  use  every 
honorable  means  to  defeat  Mackey’s  nomination.  The  Philadelphia 
and  Allegheny  County  machines,  however,  produced  thirty-two  dele- 
gates instructed  for  Mackey  and  Paxson,  and  as  the  Cameron  organi- 

“ Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  May  16,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  8,  1873. 

'^Brown’s  Belief  ante  Republican,  June  11,  1873. 

^‘Pittsburgh  Commercial,  February  7,  March  1,  10,  1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  April  25,  1873;  Harrisburg  Telegraph  May  3,  1873. 

“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  July  14,  1873;  see  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  27,  June 
11,  17,  1873. 

Ibid.,  July  11,  1873.  The  Pittsburgh  Evening  Telegraph  abruptly  ended  its 
attacks  upon  the  slate,  and  several  weeks  later  its  editor,  Beecher  Swope,  was  named 
Tnited  States  district  attorney  for  the  rvestern  district  of  Pennsylvania;  Bellefonte 
Democratic  Watchman,  May  30.  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  30,  1873. 
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zation  ground  out  Mackey  delegates  in  other  counties,  machine  organs 
predicted  he  would  receive  the  nomination  on  the  first  ballotd'^  Samuel 
Henry  made  his  major  effort  for  the  nomination  in  Lancaster  County. 
Supported  by  the  Lancaster  Express  and  Inquirer,  he  personally 
canvassed  for  delegates,  but  the  county  convention  early  in  August 
instructed  for  Mackey  and  Butler.^®  On  the  eve  of  the  State  conven- 
tion Mackey  had  at  least  110  pledged  delegates  of  the  total  of  133, 
and  Cameron’s  organ  announced  that  the  contest  for  State  Treasurer 
was  definitely  settled.  The  judicial  contest,  it  admitted,  was  still  un- 
decided.i®  Mackey’s  journal  claimed  Butler  was  Paxson’s  strongest 
rival,  and  that  Paxson,  if  necessary,  would  give  his  support  to  Gordon 
in  order  to  defeat  Butler.^o  The  divide  and  conquer  plan  was  still 
in  operation. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  on  August  13,  1873,  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Plarrisburg.  ’With  State 
Chairman  Errett  presiding,  the  Cameron  machine  had  no  difficulty 
in  controlling  the  organization  of  the  convention,  in  dominating  its 
committees,  and  in  securing  adoption  of  their  reports.  In  accordance 
with  the  machine’s  agenda,  nominations  were  made  first  for  State 
Treasurer,  and  the  names  of  Mackey,  Henry,  and  George  T.  Huff 
of  "Westmoreland  County  were  placed  before  the  convention.  Huff 
withdrew  before  the  balloting  began,  and  on  the  first  ballot  Mackey 
received  115  votes  to  18  for  Henry.  The  convention  then  made 
Mackey’s  nomination  unanimous. 

To  insure  the  nomination  of  Mackey,  the  organization  had  not 
insisted  upon  instructions  for  Paxson  in  every  county,  and  the  real 
convention  fight  occurred  over  the  judicial  nomination.  Five  men 
were  nominated:  Paxson,  Butler,  Gordon,  and  two  compromise  candi- 
dates, Samuel  S.  Blair  of  Blair  County,  and  William  M.  Hall  of 
Bedford  County.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ballot,  with  120  votes  almost 
equally  divided  between  Paxson,  Butler,  and  Gordon,  both  Blair  and 
Hall  withdrew.  For  the  next  eight  ballots  the  three-way  deadlock 
continued,  but  on  each  ballot  Paxson  and  Gordon  gained  votes  at 
the  expense  of  Butler.  The  break  came  on  the  ninth  ballot,  on  which 
Gordon  received  64  votes,  Paxson,  54,  and  Butler,  only  11.  Gordon 
was  finally  nominated  on  the  tenth  ballot,  with  77  votes  to  48  for 

"Pittsburgh  Commercial,  July  19,  25,  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  3,  26,  1873. 

'^^Ibid.,  August  6,  1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  .August  8,  1873. 

"Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  12,  1873. 

"Pittsburgh  Commercial,  .August  13,  1873. 
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Paxson  and  5 for  Butler.^i  The  machine  strategy  had  failed;  rather 
than  risk  Paxson’s  nomination  by  holding  firmly  to  Butler,  Butler’s 
delegates  gave  their  votes  to  Gordon.  Making  the  most  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  organization  allowed  Gordon’s  nomination  to  be  made 
unanimous.  The  machine  slate  had  been  broken,  but  Mackey  had 
secured  the  important  nomination. 

The  Republican  platform,  written  by  Errett,  reaffirmed  the  State 
and  national  platforms  of  1872,  endorsed  the  administrations  at 
Washington  and  Harrisburg,  and  promised  rigid  economy  in  govern- 
ment. Claiming  credit  for  reduction  of  the  State  debt,  the  platform 
pointed  to  the  party’s  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  real  estate  for  State 
purposes,  to  the  Commonwealth’s  educational  system,  and  to  the 
general  prosperity  as  proof  that  the  State  government  and  treasury 
were  safe  in  Republican  hands.  Turning  to  national  issues,  it  fully 
endorsed  radical  reconstruction,  denounced  any  plan  of  “executive 
clemency  to  unrepentant  assassins,”  and  pledged  support  for  the 
policy  of  tariff  protection.  Calling  for  public  lands  to  be  reserved 
for  actual  settlers,  the  Republicans  denounced  the  current  scandal 
in  Washington,  the  Salary  Grab,  demanded  repeal  of  the  back  pay 
act,  and  condemned  all  corruption  in  public  office. 

Having  thus  proved  the  Republican  party  was  “the  only  organi- 
zation competent  to  meet  the  grave  issues  . . . constantly  arising, 
and  to  secure  the  just  rights  of  the  whole  people,”  the  platform 
concluded  with  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  “every  movement  to 
secure  for  agriculture  and  labor  their  due  influence,  interests  and 
rights,”  and  promised  that  the  Republican  party  “would  be  their  ally 
in  every  just  effort  to  attain  their  ends.”  Before  adjourning,  the  con- 
vention provided  for  selection  of  the  State  chairman  by  the  candidates 
and  the  convention’s  permanent  president,  and  for  the  selection  of 
members  of  the  State  committee  by  the  delegates  from  each  county.22 

The  ticket  was  “the  best  that  could  have  been  made,”  explained 
Cameron’s  journal,  and  although  several  Philadelphia  delegates  had 
“Half  an  Hour’s  Growl”  over  Paxson’s  defeat,  “they  all  went  home 

A native  of  Union  County,  Gordon  had  practiced  law  in  Lewisburg  before  serv- 
ing in  the  legislature  in  1860  and  1861.  Curtin  then  appointed  him  President 
Judge  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Judicial  nistrict;  Frank  M.  Eastman,  Courts  and 
Lawyers  of  Pennsylvania:  A History,  1623-1923  (3  vols.;  New  York,  1922)  , II,  513. 

-For  further  details  of  the  convention  and  the  complete  text  of  the  platform,  see 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  13,  14,  1873;  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  14, 
1873;  Pittsburgh  Commercial.  .'Xtigust  14,  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  14,  1873, 
See  also  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XIII  (1873),  634;  beginning  with  1874,  this 
publication  became  Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopaedia. 
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enthusiastic  for  the  whole  ticket.”-^  “A  Little  Growling  at  First  as 
to  the  Judgeship,”  echoed  Mackey’s  journal,  “but  Everybody  Satis- 
fied in  the  End.”-^  It  remained  only  for  the  machine  to  claim  credit 
for  Gordon’s  nomination,  explaining  that  his  selection  was  both 
logical  and  fair  since  he  came  from  the  important  oil  region  which 
was  not  represented  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State. 

Outside  Pennsylvania  the  response  to  the  Repidjlican  convention 
was  hardly  enthusiastic.  Both  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Herald  deplored  Mackey’s  nomination,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
attacked  the  “inconsistencies”  in  the  Republican  platform,  particu- 
larly the  expression  of  confidence  in  Grant’s  administration  followed 
by  a denunciation  of  all  corruption,  and  the  expressed  sympathy  for 
the  farmer  following  endorsement  of  the  protective  tariff.-*’'  The 
Nation  ignored  the  convention;  “the  condition  of  Pennsylvania  poli- 
tics,” in  its  opinion,  was  “too  well  known  to  make  comment  necessary 
or  anything  but  tedious.”-’^ 

More  significant,  however,  was  the  unanimous  capitulation  of  the 
anti-slate  Republican  journals  in  Pennsylvania.  The  most  outspoken 
of  these  journals  described  the  ticket  as  “a  better  one  than  it  was 
expected  would  be  presented  to  the  people,”-®  and  organization 
journals  smugly  reprinted  editorials  endorsing  Mackey  from  every 
one  of  the  newspapers  that  had  earlier  attacked  him.-**  In  their  desire 
for  party  victory,  Pennsylvania  Republicans  again  subordinated  the 
demand  for  reform  to  the  habit  of  party  regularity.  “Thanks  to  last 
year’s  election  and  this  year’s  State  Convention,”  gloated  Mackey’s 
journal,  “the  little  rupture  in  the  party  is  completely  healed.  The  Re- 
publicans of  Pennsylvania  now  present  a united  front,  and  if  the 
Democracy  has  any  sense  left  it  will  give  heed  to  the  fact  and  hasten 
to  get  out  of  the  way.”®*^ 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  14,  15,  1873. 

Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  14,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  18,  1873. 

M New  York  Tribune,  August  14,  1873;  New  York  Herald,  August  14,  1873; 
Chicago  Tribune  quoted  in  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  August  22,  1873. 

^Nation,  XVII  (1873),  122. 

“ Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  August  15,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  16,  18,  20,  1873;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August 
19,  21,  23,  26,  1873;  Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican,  August  20,  1873. 

“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  19,  1873. 
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A Democratic  Caretaker  Ticket 

Defeated  and  demoralized,  the  Democracy  faced  the  coming  elec- 
tions with  little  enthusiasm  and  less  unity.^^  An  effort  to  reorganize 
the  party  under  the  creed  of  Jefferson  never  got  beyond  the  discussion 
state,  and  Republican  journals  gleefully  editorialized  on  “Democracy 
Adrift”  and  “No  Party  or  New  Party.”  Declaring  that  the  Democracy 
would  never  be  successful,  they  advised  it  to  disband  so  that  a more 
effective  opposition  party  might  be  created.^^ 

With  both  the  defeated  gubernatorial  candidate,  Charles  R.  Bucka- 
lew,  and  State  Chairman  Samuel  J.  Randall  discredited  by  the  1872 
fiasco,  the  Democracy  turned  to  William  A.  Wallace  for  leadership. 
Wallace  had  been  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Democratic  caucus 
to  oppose  Cameron  in  the  senatorial  contest,  and  his  record  during 
the  legislative  session  had  been  praised  by  the  press  of  both  parties.®^ 
After  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  however,  Tom  Scott  appointed 
Wallace  a vice-president  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  temporarily  Wallace  retired  from  State  politics.^^ 

Randall  could  not  capitalize  upon  Wallace’s  retirement.  Not  only 
was  Randall  associated  with  the  Liberal  Republican  fusion,  but  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  1873  he  faced  crises  in  both  his  home  district 
and  in  Congress.  In  an  intraparty  feud  closely  followed  throughout 
the  State,  his  chief  lieutenant  in  Philadelphia,  Squire  William  Mc- 
Mullin,  was  expelled  from  the  city  executive  committee  on  the  grounds 
he  was  “not  a true  democrat. ”^5  Another  lieutenant  warned  that 

The  Democracy  was  also  on  the  defensive  because  of  frauds  in  the  previous 
State  election.  Some  of  the  frauds  were  quite  crude.  In  one  Scranton  precinct,  the 
first  106  names  on  the  tally  sheet  were  identical  with  the  alphabetical  registry  list, 
and  the  sheet  ended  with  these  same  106  names,  again  in  alphabetical  order;  ibid., 
February  13,  1873. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  Jtdy  23,  August  13,  20,  1873;  Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republi- 
can, June  11,  1873.  See  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  13,  1873. 

^IbicL,  January  22,  1873;  see  also  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  January  25,  February 
27,  March  1,  1873;  Bellefonte  Republican,  May  7,  1873.  Wallace  had  long  been 
tbe  Republican  choice  for  leader  of  the  State  Democracy,  and  Republican  praise  of 
his  ability  and  statesmanship  was  not  uncommon.  One  of  the  bills  he  sponsored 
during  the  session  would  incorporate  an  improvement  company  with  extensive 
power  and  authority  to  operate  in  ‘‘Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  elsewhere.” 
A protesting  Senator  moved  this  clause  be  stricken  and  “anywhere”  substituted, 
but,  explained  Mackey’s  journal,  “the  high  regard  entertained  for  Mr.  Wallace 
induced  Senators  to  let  the  bill  go  through”;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  February 
17,  1873. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  29,  May  3,  1873. 

Pittsburgh  Commercial,  February  4,  1873;  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1873. 
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unless  there  was  “some  stirring  up  done  soon,”  Randall  was  in  danger 
of  losing  several  of  his  strongest  wards.-'^*'  In  Congress  Randall  had 
been  active  in  investigating  the  scandals  of  the  Grant  administration. 
He  helped  initiate  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  and  was  one  of 
the  principals  in  exposing  the  corrupt  Sanborn  contracts,  but  any 
gains  thus  made  were  wiped  out  by  his  involvement  in  the  Salary  Grab. 

Randall  defended  the  back  pay  bill  and  voted  for  it  in  the  House. 
He  served  as  a conferee  in  reconciling  the  House  and  Senate  versions, 
and  he  assisted  in  its  final  passage  during  the  last  days  of  the  session.^'!' 
The  press  of  both  parties  in  Pennsylvania  denounced  the  Salary  Grab, 
but  Republican  journals  so  effectively  attacked  Randall  that  he  was 
forced  to  seek  the  aid  of  Forney’s  PressA^  As  State  chairman,  however, 
it  was  Randall’s  responsibility  to  prepare  the  party  for  the  October 
elections. 

At  Randall’s  call,  the  Democratic  State  Committee  met  at  Phila- 
delphia on  June  4 and  agreed  to  hold  the  State  convention  on  August 
27  at  Wilkes-Barre.  “Considering  the  poor  chance  they  have  to  elect 
a Democrat  in  this  state  to  the  Supreme  Bench  or  any  other  position,’’ 
sneered  Cameron’s  journal,  “they  might  as  well  have  postponed  the 
convention  indefinitely,  and  saved  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  a campaign.”39  For  the  next  two  months  Randall  devoted  himself 
to  arranging  for  the  convention  with  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  the  Luzerne 
County  leader,  and  to  conferences  with  local  leaders  throughout  the 
State.  He  urged  them  to  call  their  county  committees  together,  to 
replace  absentees  with  reliable  men,  and  to  instruct  members  of  town- 
ship committees  to  visit  every  Democrat,  Liberal  Republican,  and  dis- 
satisfied Republican  in  their  area  and  enlist  active  support  of  the 
Democracy.^® 

Randall’s  efforts  met  with  little  response.  The  Salary  Grab  attacks 
upon  him  continued,  and  the  Democratic  press  was  already  suggesting 
replacements  for  him  as  State  chairman.^i  Reviewing  the  political 

“A.  W.  Fletcher  to  Randall,  April  29,  1873,  Randall  Papers. 

House,  ’’Political  Career  of  Randall,”  40-45;  see  also  Robert  G.  Caldwell,  lames 
A.  Garfield:  Party  Chieftain  (New  York,  1931) , 233-234. 

“Forney  to  Randall,  April  29,  1873,  Randall  Papers;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  March 
22,  June  7,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  6,  1873. 

“Randall  to  Wright,  June  27,  July  10,  23,  27,  1873,  Hendrick  B.  Wright  Papers, 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes-Barre;  Pittsburgh  Commercial, 
July  21,  1873. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  May  9,  July  18,  1873. 
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situation  at  the  beginning  of  August,  one  Republican  journal  con- 
cluded that  the  Democracy  was  “not  in  a condition  to  make  anything 
like  a successful  fight,  or  even  the  showing  of  one.  . . . Disenchanted, 
with  no  unity  of  purpose,  under  no  leadership,  and  called  upon  to 
face  a long-victorious  and  thoroughly  united  foe,  they  have  not  ‘the 
shadow  of  a shade’  of  chance. ’’‘‘“ 

Undaunted,  Randall  on  August  1 issued  an  address  to  the  party. 
Ignoring  national  issues  almost  completely,  he  attacked  Republican 
election  frauds  and  corruption  in  the  State  and  appealeci  to  all  who 
sincerely  desired  reform  to  support  the  Democracy.  The  address 
lacked  Wallace’s  force  and  fire,  observed  his  Republican  critics; 
furthermore,  this  “would-be  statesman”  had  said  nothing  about  the 
Salary  Grab.'*^  Nor  were  all  Democrats  satisfied  with  Randall’s  choice 
of  issues;  some  felt  he  should  have  confined  himself  exclusively  to 
State  issues,  others  deplored  his  silence  on  national  issues,  particularly 
on  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  the  Salary  Grab.**^  In  a widely  reprinted 
editorial,  the  Reading  Engle  attacked  the  State  committee  whose 
“false  delicacy  toward  their  present  CJiairman,  who  himself  voted  for 
the  salary  grab”  permitted  this  “singular  significant  silence,”  and 
warned:  “The  Democratic  party  cannot  afford  to  assume  indifference 
and  by  want  of  unreserved  condemnation  screen  those  of  its  members 
who  have  soiled  their  greedy  fingers  in  this  dirty  work.  They  must 
be  told  in  plain  words  to  stand  back  and  make  room  for  men  of 
cleaner  and  clearer  records. The  Salary  Grab,  the  product  of  a 
Republican-controlled  Congress,  further  divided  the  already  divided 
and  demoralized  Democracy. 

Despite  the  condition  of  the  party,  a host  of  Democrats  competed 
for  the  positions  on  its  State  ticket.  Of  the  many  jurists  advanced 
by  county  journals  for  the  judicial  nominations  the  most  prominent 
were  James  R.  Ludlow  of  Philadelphia,  William  Elwell  of  Columbia 
County,  and  John  Trunkey  of  Mercer  County.'*®  Elwell  announced 
he  woidd  neither  seek  the  nomination  nor  decline  it  if  offered  him, 
but  he  solicited  the  strategic  support  of  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  who 

Mauch  Chunk  Coat  Gazette,  August  1,  1873. 

'’“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  6,  7,  1873;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  6,  7, 
1873. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  7,  1873,  summarizes  Democratic  opinion. 

‘“Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  6,  1873.  The  Eagle  was  promoting 
Hicster  Clymer  for  State  chairman;  see  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  May  9, 
1873. 

‘“Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  15,  May  6,  June  16,  1873. 
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promised  to  do  what  he  could  for  Elwell,  although  he  was  committed 
to  Ludlowd'^  Trunkey  did  nothing  to  encourage  his  own  nomination, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  convention  the  field  had  narrowed  to  Elwell 
and  Ludlow^® 

The  early  contenders  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  State 
Treasurer  were  Daniel  O.  Barr  of  Pittsburgh,  a wealthy  banker  and 
brother  of  James  P.  Barr,  and  Erank  M.  Hutchinson,  also  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Hutchinson  was  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Eort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  and  the  nephew  of  the  man  who  had  financed 
Mackey’s  early  political  career,  railroad  magnate  General  George  W. 
Cass.  After  a bitter  fight,  Hutchinson,  regarded  as  Wallace’s  choice  for 
the  nomination,  gained  control  of  the  Allegheny  County  delegation; 
but  Barr’s  supporters  announced  they  would  carry  their  fight  into  the 
convention.^® 

Shortly  before  the  convention  two  eastern  contenders  for  the 
nomination  emerged:  Erederick  Lauer,  a prominent  Reading  brew'er, 
and  Joseph  Laubach,  Northampton  County  judge,  ironmaster,  and 
bank  president.®®  With  Laubach  and  Ludlow  the  eastern  favorites 
and  Hutchinson  and  Elwell  having  strong  western  support,  a sectional 
struggle  appeared  likely  for  both  nominations.  Among  most  Demo- 
crats, however,  there  was  a “remarkable  quietness”  regarding  the  con- 
vention. “We  never  knew  a quieter  time,”  complained  one  party 
journal;  “we  hope  the  people  have  not  lost  their  interest  in  politics.”®^ 
And  as  delegates  assembled  at  Wilkes-Barre,  there  was  little  discussion 
of  candidates  but  frequent  reference  to  the  Salary  Grab  and  to 
Randall.  Randall  had  already  announced  his  decision  not  to  serve 
another  term  as  State  chairman.®® 

On  August  27,  1873,  the  Democratic  State  Convention  convened  at 
Wilkes-Barre.  The  temporary  chairman.  Dr.  Andrew  Nebinger  of 
Philadelphia,  delivered  a short  address  counseling  harmony,  but 
immediately  a dispute  developed  over  credentials.  The  convention 
settled  several  contested  seats  in  the  Philadelphia  delegation  and 

James  Campbell  to  Wright,  May  15,  1873;  William  Elwell  to  Wright,  July  28. 
August  8,  1873,  Wright  Papers. 

'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  27,  1873. 

“Bellefonte  Republican,  June  18,  1873;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  26,  27,  1873. 

“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  July  10,  .August  15.  1873;  Bellefonte  Republican, 
August  6,  1873. 

^Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  August  15,  1873. 

“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  27,  1873;  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  .August  27 
1873. 
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seated  both  the  Hutchinson  and  Barr  delegations  from  Allegheny 
County,  giving  each  delegation  half  the  county’s  vote.  Congressman 
R.  Milton  Speer  of  Huntingdon  was  nominated  for  permanent  presi- 
dent, but  he  was  denounced  for  accepting  his  back  pay  under  the 
Salary  Grab  Act  and  the  denunciation  was  cheered  by  many  of  the 
delegates.  Speer  protested  at  being  “stabbed  in  the  house  of  his 
friends,”  and  a bitter  debate  broke  out  over  the  back  pay  issue. 
Speer  finally  withdrew  his  name  and  Nebinger  was  elected  permanent 
president. 53 

The  convention  then  turned  to  the  naming  of  its  State  ticket,  and 
Ludlow,  Elwell,  James  C.  Thompson  of  Philadelphia,  J.  H.  Graham 
of  York  County,  George  Barrett  of  Clearfield  County,  and  Henry  P. 
Ross  of  Montgomery  County  were  all  placed  in  nomination  for 
Supreme  Court  justice.  Ross  had  considerable  support  within  the 
organization  and  was  understood  to  be  Wallace’s  choice.  Ross’s  fol- 
lowers hoped  for  a Ludlow-Elwell  deadlock,  and  on  the  first  ballot 
none  of  the  candidates  received  more  than  thirty  votes.  Thompson, 
Graham,  and  Barrett  withdrew,  but  they  gave  their  support  to  Ludlow 
rather  than  to  Ross,  and  Ludlow  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot 
with  71  votes  to  21  for  Elwell  and  20  for  Ross.  The  convention  then 
made  the  nomination  unanimous. 5^ 

Six  candidates  contested  the  nomination  for  State  Treasurer: 
Hutchinson,  Laubach,  Lauer,  William  P.  Willis  of  Perry  County, 
William  Ryon  of  Schuylkill  County,  and  Edward  Perks  of  Centre 
County.  Hutchinson  led  after  the  first  ballot,  and  Laubach,  Willis, 
and  Ryon  withdrew,  giving  him  their  support.  After  Hutchinson 
received  a majority  of  the  votes  on  the  second  ballot,  his  nomination 
was  also  made  unanimous.  The  Democracy  would  at  least  be  able 
to  claim  a geographically  balanced  ticket. 

In  response  to  demands  by  the  party  press,55  the  convention  adopted 
the  platform  of  the  Ohio  Democracy  but  with  one  significant  change; 
in  place  of  the  plank  calling  for  a revenue  tariff  it  substituted  an 
attack  upon  Republican  election  frauds  in  the  State.  The  platform 

^ Ibid.,  August  28,  1873.  A Huntingdon  attorney  and  leader  of  the  county 
organization,  Speer  had  been  elected  to  Congress  in  1870  and  re-elected  in  1872; 
Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1846. 

“ Ludlow  had  long  been  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  prominent  judges.  A native 
of  Albany,  he  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  where  his  father 
had  been  provost  for  nearly  twenty  years;  Eastman,  Courts  and  Lawyers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, II,  251. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  1,  1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  August 
15,  1873. 
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denounced  nullification  and  secession  and  expressed  support  for  the 
Federal  government,  but  it  also  reaffirmed  the  traditional  principles 
of  the  party  as  “suited  to  all  times  and  circumstances,”  defended  the 
“reserved  rights  of  the  States  and  people,”  and  insisted  upon  a “strict 
construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution.”  Opposing  all  centraliza- 
tion, it  defended  the  separation  of  powers  and  demanded  removal  of 
all  property  qualifications  for  voting  and  office  holding. 

Turning  to  economic  issues,  the  State  Democracy  declared  its  oppo- 
sition to  monopolies,  particularly  to  railroad  combinations  which  pre- 
vented competition  and  raised  transportation  costs,  but  at  the  same 
time  protested  against  any  government  interference  with  private  enter- 
prise. It  attacked  all  laws  giving  “capital  any  advantage  over 
labor,”  advocated  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  and  promised  farmers 
and  laborers  “sincere  and  honest  efforts  to  obtain  for  them  a redress 
of  their  grievances  and  equal  and  exact  justice.”  Like  the  Republi- 
cans, the  Democrats  also  called  for  public  lands  to  be  reserved  for 
actual  settlers,  demanded  honesty  and  efficiency  in  government,  and 
condemned  corruption.  Representing  the  Democracy  as  the  “party 
of  progress”  pledged  to  support  “all  measures  of  reform  or  improve- 
ment . . . sanctioned  by  justice  and  commended  by  sound  practical 
wisdom,”  the  platform  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  “patriotic  men 
of  every  class,  without  regard  to  party  names  or  past  differences,”  to 
unite  with  the  Democratic  party  “in  the  struggle  to  rescue  the  govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  dishonest  men,  and  redeem  it  from  the  flood 
of  corruption  which  threatens  its  ruin. ”56 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  convention,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  con- 
cluded that  the  ticket  could  be  elected,  “if  the  Democracy  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  it,”  and  interpreted  the  platform  as  “simply  a revival 
of  Jeffersonian  doctrines”  resulting  from  the  “unusual  desire  of  demo- 
crats to  unite  on  a platform  of  principles  applicable  to  the  questions 
of  the  present  time.”5t  The  Erie  Observer,  however,  maintained  that 
insistence  upon  absolute  honesty,  rather  than  a reaffirmation  of  tradi- 
tional principles,  was  the  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  party.  “From  this 
day  forth  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  man  will  be  allowed 
to  minister  at  the  Democratic  altar  without  pure  robes  and  clean 

“For  further  details  of  the  convention  and  the  complete  text  of  the  platform, 
see  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  28,  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  .August  28, 
1873;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  28,  1873,  New  York  World,  September  3,  1873. 
See  also  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XIII  (1873),  634-635,  which  mistakenly 
reports  the  convention  as  held  at  Harrisburg. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  28,  29,  1873. 
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hands,”  announced  the  Observer;  ‘‘if  that  be  made  the  invariable  and 
inflexible  rule  our  day  of  triumph  will  speedily  dawn.”58  The  Wilkes- 
Barre  Convention  attracted  little  attention  outside  the  State,  and 
although  the  New  York  World  praised  Pennsylvania’s  “rehabilitated” 
Democracy,  it  also  highlighted  the  Salary  Grab  controversy  and  the 
rejection  of  Speer  and  Randall.^® 

Mackey’s  journal  summarized  the  usual  Republican  version  of  the 
convention;  “Speer  Stabbed  in  the  House  of  His  Friends.  Defenders 
of  the  Salary  Grab  Dealt  Roughly  with.  . . . Ohio  Platform  Adopted 
Without  Tariff  Plank.  Virtuous  Declaration  Against  Election  Frauds. 
The  End  of  a Noisy  Funeral. xhe  borrowing  of  an  “emasculated” 
platform  from  Ohio  by  the  “cat-and-dog  convention,”  in  its  opinion, 
was  evidence  of  how  far  the  State  Democracy  had  fallen.*^!  Cameron’s 
organ  judged  Hutchinson  and  Ludlow  to  be  “a  very  respectable 
ticket— good  enough  to  be  beaten.”®-  The  convention  did  little  to 
improve  the  Democracy’s  prospects  in  the  October  elections,  and  Re- 
publicans remained  confident  of  victory. 

The  “Quiet  Campaign”  of  1873 

Early  in  September  both  parties  launched  their  formal  campaigns. 
The  Republican  State  Committee  met  at  Harrisburg  on  September  3, 
retained  Errett  as  chairman,  and  made  arrangements  to  establish 
party  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.®®  Several  days  later  Dr.  Andrew 
Nebinger,  the  chairman  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Convention,  replaced 
Randall  as  Democratic  State  Chairman.  “Whatever  the  Doctor’s 
power  may  be  in  the  pill  line,”  smirked  Cameron’s  journal,  “we  do 
not  look  upon  him  with  much  dread  as  a political  general.”®^  The 
Democratic  State  Committee  met  in  Altoona  on  September  11  to  plan 
the  campaign,  and  set  its  next  meeting  for  Philadelphia  on  September 
25,  only  two  weeks  before  the  election.  The  Democracy  would  con- 
test the  ground,  but  it  was  “a  war  of  pigmies  against  giants,”  gloated 

“ Quoted  in  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  September  25,  1873.  For  critical 
Democratic  opinion  of  the  convention,  see  ibid.,  September  4,  1873;  Bellefonte 
Democratic  Watchman,  August  29,  September  5,  1873. 

“New  York  World,  September  3,  1873. 

“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  28,  1873. 

Ibid.,  August  30,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  28,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  September  2,  4,  1873; 
Rellefonte  Republican,  September  3,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  3,  1873;  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Septem- 
ber 4.  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  8,  1873. 
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the  Republican  press;  there  was  “no  chance,  no  hope  for  the  little 
folks— they  must  go  to  the  wall.”®® 

Except  for  an  October  3 mass  meeting  of  Philadelphia  Republicans, 
no  significant  party  rallies  were  held  anywhere  in  the  State.  Nebinger  s 
major  contribution  to  the  Democratic  cause  was  a series  of  open  letters 
denouncing  the  Republican  party.®®  The  press  of  both  parties  ap- 
peared to  be  more  concerned  about  public  apathy  than  about  the 
opposition.  Republican  journals  warned  the  rank  and  file  not  to  be 
so  certain  of  victory  they  would  neglect  voting,  while  Democratic 
journals  pleaded  for  an  end  to  the  “prevailing  indifference.”®^  The 
campaign  of  1873  was  “one  of  the  most  quiet  ever  known  in 
Pennsylvania.”®® 

With  neither  party  organization  active,  the  campaign  was  fought 
largely  on  the  editorial  pages.  The  Democracy  attempted  to  restrict 
the  campaign  to  State  issues,  but  neither  party’s  journals  permitted 
themselves  to  be  thus  confined.  The  State  contest  was  conducted 
against  a background  of  national  issues,  particularly  of  Grant,  of  the 
scandals  of  his  administration,  and  of  the  tariff. 

After  the'  November  elections.  Democratic  newspapers  had  resumed 
their  attack  on  the  “Caesarism”  of  “Dionysius  Grant.”  They  de- 
nounced his  use  of  federal  troops  in  the  South  and  his  “crazy  system 
of  promotions”;  they  gloried  in  the  disclosure  that  when  he  attended 
Greeley’s  funeral  he  charged  his  hotel  and  wine  bill  to  New  York 
City  for  payment;  and  they  berated  the  “dummie”  who,  after  giving 
up  his  residence  in  Galena,  promised  its  citizens  he  would  return 
there  annually  to  vote.®®  The  abuse  of  Grant  reached  new  heights 
when  he  pardoned  a Philadelphia  election  repeater  three  weeks  after 
his  conviction,  and  then  removed  the  federal  district  attorney  who 
prosecuted  the  case.'^® 

Republican  journals  responded  to  these  attacks  with  another  air- 
ing of  the  Bloody  Shirt.  They  explained  that  Democrats  abused 

^Ibid.,  September  12,  1873. 

**  Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  6,  11,  1873;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  3,  8, 
1873. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  30,  1873;  see  Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  September 
26,  1873. 

“ Ibid.,  October  10,  1873. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  ,4pril  7,  May  24,  1873:  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman, 
April  4,  May  16;  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  January  16,  23,  1873. 

™ Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  June  6,  .August  15,  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
January  8,  March  21,  1873;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  September  27,  1873. 
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Grant  because  he  “beat  the  slaveholders  rebellion  and  that  humiliated 
the  dough-faces.’”^^  The  cry  of  “Caesarism”  was  but  “the  cry  of  the 
vanquished  in  jealousy  of  the  victor,’”^-  maintained  the  Republican 
press;  furthermore,  the  country  was  “all  the  better  for  this  individual 
control”  of  Grant. If  the  Democracy  were  restored  to  power,  warned 
Republican  journals,  it  would  “remand  the  negro  to  slavery,  rescind 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  reinstate  the  Southern 
oligarchy.’”^^  The  Democratic  party  was  but  “a  relic  of  the  past”  held 
together  by 

the  prejudices  of  an  assumed  superior  race;  subserviency  to  a 
white  aristocracy  in  the  South;  greed  for  the  plunder  of  official 
position;  hate  of  all  men  whose  loyalty  made  them  conspicuous 
during  the  war;  and  hostility  to  all  laws  and  measures  rendered 
necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  rebellious  States.  Such 
is  the  creed  of  the  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania.  ...  It  is  as  it 
ought  to  be— a party  doomed  for  its  sins  to  perpetual  defeat.'^® 

The  Bloody  Shirt  proved  more  than  adequate  to  shield  the  vulner- 
ability of  Grant. 

The  Democracy  could  make  just  as  little  headway  in  its  efforts  to 
capitalize  upon  the  scandals  of  Grant’s  administration,  particularly 
the  Credit  Mobilier.  Originating  as  the  Pennsylvania  Fiscal  Agency 
lobbied  through  the  State  legislature  by  Duff  Green,  the  Credit 
Mobilier  had  extended  its  corrupting  influence  high  into  the  Federal 
government.'^*'*  Among  those  involved  in  the  scandal  were  Republican 
Congressmen  Glenni  W.  Scofield  of  Warren  County,  and  William  D. 
Kelley  of  Philadelphia.  Democratic  Congressman  Speer  had  moved 
that  Kelley  be  censured  for  accepting  more  than  $1,000  in  dividends 
from  Credit  Mobilier  stock  for  which  he  paid  nothing,  but  the  Repub- 
lican House  defeated  the  motion. During  the  1873  campaign  Demo- 

Bellefonte  Republican,  August  27,  1873. 

’’^Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican,  August  27,  1873. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  13,  1873. 

Ibid.,  August  11,  1873. 

■^Scranton  Republican,  August  27,  1873;  see  also  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  July  31, 
August  8,  1873;  Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  September  12,  1873. 

Fletcher  M.  Green,  “Origins  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  America,”  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Review,  XLVI  (September,  1959),  238-251;  see  also  Alexander  K. 
McClure,  Recollections  of  a Half  Century  (Salem,  Mass.,  1902) , 42-43. 

''■'Pittsburgh  Commercial,  February  28,  1873.  On  Scofield's  involvement,  see 
Thomas  V.  Cooper,  Campaign  of  ’84:  Biographies  of  lames  G.  Blaine,  The  Re- 
publican Candidate  for  President,  and  John  A.  Logan,  The  Republican  Candidate 
for  Vice-President  . . . Together  with  a History  of  the  Political  Parties  of  the 
United  States  (Chicago,  1884),  pt.  II,  204-205. 
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cratic  journals  repeatedly  attacked  Kelley  and  Scofield,  and  empha- 
sized the  “10  to  1 proportion  of  Radical  to  Democratic  corruption” 
in  the  scandald*  Several  Republican  journals,  notably  the  Penn 
Monthly  and  the  Lancaster  Examiner,  also  attacked  the  Republi- 
cans involved,  but  most  Republican  journals  reported  only  the  evi- 
dence against  Democrats,  or  else  praised  Republican  willingness  to 
“drag  corruption  to  the  light”  as  evidence  of  the  jrarty’s  “essential 
integrity.’”^^ 

The  prominent  role  played  by  Democrats  in  the  Salary  Grab  en- 
couraged Republican  journals  to  abandon  their  defensive  attitude  on 
the  corruption  issue.  “The  wickedness  of  one  or  two  men”  did  not 
mean  the  Republican  party  was  corrupt,  declared  the  Lancaster 
Examiner, and  Cameron’s  journal  piously  proclaimed:  “There  is 
but  one  party  in  existence  now  through  whose  agency  wholesome  and 
necessary  reforms  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  the  Republican 
party.”®!  Democracy  continued  to  attack  Republican  corruption; 

it  compared  the  Republican  plank  condemning  corruption  in  public 
office  to  “Satan  denouncing  sin,”®^  but  the  Salary  Grab  greatly  weak- 
ened the  effectiveness  of  Democratic  appeal.  The  public  attitude 
toward  the  corruption  issue  was  perhaps  best  expressed  by  the  Nation. 
“All  being  corrupt  together,”  it  declared,  “what  is  the  use  of  our 
investigating  each  other?”®® 

If  Grant  and  the  scandals  of  his  administration  had  little  direct 
relation  to  the  election  of  a State  Treasurer  and  a Supreme  Court 
justice,  the  tariff  issue  appeared  even  more  remote,  but  the  tariff  was 
a fixture  in  Pennsylvania  campaigns  regardless  of  the  offices  at  stake. 
The  Democracy  itself  helped  inject  the  issue  into  the  campaign  of 
1873  when  the  New  York  World  and  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  engaged 
in  an  editorial  battle  over  tariff  policy.  Early  in  April  the  World 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  February  14,  1873;  see  also  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  January  25,  28,  1873. 

Pittsburgh  Commercial,  February  3,  1873.  See  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  March  11,  1873;  Penn  Monthly,  IV  (1873),  122;  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
January  28,  March  3,  1873. 

Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  3,  1873. 

^Ibid.,  June  10,  1873. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  August  22,  1873. 

^Nation,  XVII  (1873),  349.  On  the  corruption  issue  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
campaign,  see  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  14,  16,  20,  September  1,  1873;  Centre  Hall 
Centre  Reporter,  August  14,  1873;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  14,  29,  1873; 
Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  16,  25,  1873;  Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  September 
5,  12,  1873;  Bellefonte  Republican,  September  24,  1873. 
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launched  a movement  against  protection  and  appealed  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  rid  itself,  “at  any  cost,”  of  the  “Pennsylvania  influence” 
udiich  had  “hamstrung”  it  in  every  presidential  contest.  Protesting 
the  attack,  the  Patriot  insisted  that  although  a “small  minority”  of 
Pennsylvania  Democrats  were  protectionists,  the  majority  had  never 
abandoned  the  principles  of  the  Polk  and  Dallas  program,  and  favored 
a tariff  “for  revenue  purposes  . . . which  would  so  lay  the  tariff  taxes 
as  to  hamper  commerce  as  slightly  as  possible.”®^ 

The  Patriot  then  drew  the  Industrial  League  of  Pennsylvania  into 
the  controversy.  Originally  a part  of  the  American  Industrial  League 
created  in  1867  to  represent  all  protected  interests,  the  Pennsylvania 
branch  hatl  dominated  the  League  from  the  beginning.  When  the 
parent  organization  died  in  1868,  the  Pennsylvania  group  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Joseph  Wharton,  Henry  Charles 
Lea,  and  James  M.  Swank  made  the  Industrial  League  of  Pennsyl- 
vania “the  most  powerful  protective  organization  the  country  had 
seen  at  that  time.”®^  During  the  spring  of  1873  the  League  had  sent 
cpiestionnaires  to  college  presidents  regarding  the  textbooks  on  politi- 
cal economy  used  at  their  institutions.  The  Patriot  committed  the 
unpardonable  offense  of  attacking  the  League  and  of  sneering  at  its 
efforts  “to  smoke  out  the  professors”  who  were  “filling  the  land  with 
false  doctrines”  regarding  the  tariff.®® 

The  Republican  press  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  Industrial 
League  and  invited  Democrats  to  join  “the  party  of  Protection  to  the 
American  Workingmen,  otherwise  known  as  the  Republican  Party.”®'^ 
Actually,  both  parties  were  divided  on  the  tariff  issue;  neither  could 
take  a decisive  stand  and  still  “retain  its  integrity.”®®  Although  the 
10  per  cent  reductions  of  1872  were  still  in  effect,  the  Republican 
platform  had  declared  that: 

as  the  country  and  home  industry  have  both  uniformly  pros- 
pered under  a tariff  so  arranged  as  to  afford  both  revenue  and 
protection,  the  present  tariff  should  be  left  undisturbed,  and 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  26,  1873;  see  also  New  York  World,  August  27,  1873; 
Claude  G.  Bowers,  The  Tragic  Era:  The  Revolution  After  Lincoln  (Boston,  1929)  , 
405. 

®^Tarbell,  Tariff  in  Our  Times,  86;  see  also  Volwiler,  “Tariff  Strategy  and 
Propaganda  in  the  United  States,”  76n.-77n.;  Oberholtzer,  History  of  the  United 
States,  IV,  143-144. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  30,  1873;  see  also  Bowers,  Tragic  Era,  405. 

^ Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  May  9,  1873;  see  ibid..  May  16,  1873;  Harrisburg 
Telegraph . May  30,  July  10,  1873. 

88  New  York  Times  quoted  in  Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican,  May  28,  1873. 
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as  all  tariffs  are  levied  primarily  for  revenue,  it  would  be  a 
poor  government  indeed  which  could  not  afford  to  arrange 
its  details  so  as  to  encourage  the  creation  of  home  manufac- 
tures, and  the  creation  of  a remunerative  home  market  for  all 
the  products  of  our  soil.®'* 

The  plank  was  hardly  a strong  endorsement  of  protection  for  the  sake 
of  protection,  and  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  had  hailed  it  as  marking  the 
end  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party.  “The  insatiable 
and  rapacious  demand  for  increased  protection  is  no  longer  heard  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  party,”  rejoiced  the  Patriot;  “the  insatiable  cry 
for  ‘more’  has  at  last  been  hushed.”^*’  Within  a week,  however,  the 
Democratic  convention  placed  the  Democracy  back  on  the  defensive 
on  the  tariff  issue. 

The  Ohio  platform  which  had  been  copied  by  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  demanded  that  tariff  laws  “should  be  framed  with 
a view  to  revenue,  and  not  to  tax  the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
particular  industries.”’’^  Unwilling  to  adopt  this  plank  and  unable 
to  agree  upon  a substitute,  the  Democracy  said  nothing  about  the 
tariff.  Republican  journals  immediately  accused  the  Democracy  of 
cowardice,  claimed  it  was  in  agreement  with  the  Ohio  plank,  and 
renewed  their  appeals  to  those  who  had  “material  interests  in  the 
business  of  the  country”  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  their  prosperity 
and  their  wages  by  voting  against  the  Free  Trade  Democracy.”- 

Stymied  on  national  issues,  the  Democracy  concentrated  on  Re- 
publican management  of  the  State  finances  and  claimed  this  was 
the  only  real  issue  before  the  electorate.  For  more  than  a decade 
the  Democracy  had  been  accusing  Republican  financial  officials  of 
corruption,  and  the  long-deferred  trial  of  George  O.  Evans,  a de- 
faulting State  agent,  provided  another  opportunity  to  renew  the  old 
charges. 

The  Evans  scandal  had  its  origins  in  an  1861  agreement  undei 
which  war  expenditures  by  the  State  were  to  be  applied  to  the  direct 
tax  which  had  been  levied  upon  the  State  by  the  federal  government. 
When  the  war  ended.  State  expenditures  exceeded  the  amount  of  this 
direct  tax,  and  in  1867  the  legislature  authorized  Governor  Geary 

’^Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  14,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  21,  1873. 

’‘^America?!  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XIII  (1873),  610. 

'“‘Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  11,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  September  3,  1873; 
Pittsburgh  Commercial,  September  2,  4,  1873;  Bellefonte  Republican,  September 
10,  1873. 
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to  appoint  an  agent  to  collect  the  State  claims.  On  State  Treasurer 
William  H.  Kemble’s  recommendation,  Geary  appointed  George  O. 
Evans,  a Philadelphia  flagmaker,  who  was  to  receive  for  his  services 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  collected.  Armed  with  a letter  of 
introduction  from  Kemble,  Evans  went  to  Washington.  “Put  him 
through  as  you  would  me,”  Kemble  had  written;  “he  understands 
addition,  division  and  silence.”®® 

By  1871  Evans  had  collected  about  $420,000,  but  he  kept  $291,000 
of  this  as  his  commission,  claiming  that  the  federal  government  had 
not  honored  some  $1,990,000  worth  of  State  vouchers  submitted  under 
the  1861  agreement,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  having  these 
accepted.  Public  indignation  forced  the  State  to  take  action;  it  sued 
Evans  for  the  entire  amount  he  retained  plus  interest  from  the  date 
of  collection,  on  the  grounds  that  as  a “public  officer”  he  was  bound 
by  law  to  turn  over  to  the  State  all  moneys  collected,  and  to  wait 
for  the  State  to  determine  and  pay  the  amount  of  his  commission. 
The  trial  judge  dismissed  the  suit,  but  the  State  Supreme  Court 
reversed  his  decision  and  sent  the  case  back  for  trial.  By  this  time, 
however,  Evans  had  dropped  out  of  sight.®^ 

The  Evans  scandal  received  wide  publicity.  Charles  A.  Dana’s 
New  York  Sim  not  only  published  Kemble’s  letter  of  introduction, 
but  through  its  editorials  made  “Addition,  Division  and  Silence”  a 
national  slogan  during  the  campaign  of  1872.®®  The  scandal  carried 
with  it  rumors  that  high  Republican  officials  were  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  Evans’  theft.  Elartranft,  at  that  time  Auditor  General, 
admitted  he  had  “borrowed”  almost  $8,000  from  Evans,  and  returned 
the  money,  with  interest,  four  days  after  the  scandal  broke.®®  During 
the  campaign  Curtin  charged  that  evidence  proving  the  federal 

"^Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  March  16,  1872:  see  also  Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics 
in  Pennsylvania,”  312-314. 

**  There  is  no  agreement  on  the  exact  amounts  involved  in  the  scandal  and  the 
figures  given  above  are  those  most  frequently  used  in  contemporary  accounts; 
see  particularly  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  March  5,  July  7,  1873;  Mauch  Chunk 
Democrat,  February  7,  1873;  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  66-73; 
Annual  Report  of  the  Attorney  General,  for  the  Year  1871,  Leg.  Docs.,  1872,  I,  no.  3, 
pp.  237-339,  245-250;  Report  of  the  ]oint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Relative  to  the  Collection  of  the  War  Claims  by  George  O.  Evans,  With 
the  Accompanying  Testimony,  ibid.,  II,  no.  I,  pp.  3-187. 

“Cadance  Stone,  Dana  and  the  Sun  (New  York,  1938) , 105;  Charles  J.  Rosebault, 
When  Dana  Was  the  Sun:  A Story  of  Personal  fournalism  (New  York,  1931)  , 195; 
James  H.  Wilson,  The  Life  of  Charles  A.  Dana  (New  York,  1907),  427-428. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  12,  1873;  Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Penn- 
sylvania,” 314. 
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government  had  honored  all  claims  submitted  under  the  1861  agree- 
ment had  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  State’s  records,  and  early 
in  the  legislative  session  of  1873  McClure  demanded  a complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  Evans  affair.  Less  than  a week  later,  however, 
McClure  announced  he  would  not  press  his  demand  since  “the  person 
against  whom  the  investigation  was  specially  directed  suddenly 
dropped  dead  in  his  home.”  Among  those  who  dropped  dead  in  their 
homes  that  week  was  former  Governor  Geary,  who  was  rumored  to 
have  made  almost  $52,000  out  of  the  Evans  swindle.®^ 

Early  in  March,  1873,  Evans  suddenly  reappeared  and,  despite 
his  poor  health  and  obvious  poverty,  agreed  to  stand  trial.  This 
time  the  prosecution  produced  a letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Chase  congratulating  Pennsylvania  as  the  first  state  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  its  direct  tax.  With  Evans’  claim  to  a commission  for 
having  “collected”  all  the  State’s  war  expenditures  thus  destroyed, 
he  was  found  guilty  and  ordered  to  return  to  the  State  about  $150,000. 
Throughout  the  trial,  however,  both  the  defense  and  the  prosecution 
seemed  anxious  to  keep  most  of  the  facts  in  the  background.  “It  is 
barely  possible  that  Mr.  Evans  is  the  only  guilty  man,”  concluded 
one  journal,  “but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  has  been  made 
the  scapecoat  of  greater  rascals  than  he  ever  thought  of  being  him- 
self.”®® Evans  now  claimed  he  was  unable  to  repay  any  of  the  money, 
and  the  State  planned  no  further  action  against  him.  In  vain  the 
Democracy  raged  at  the  Republican  officials  responsible  for  Evans’ 
“escape.”®® 

With  Evans  having  failed  to  implicate  Republican  financial  officials 
in  his  swindle,  the  Democracy  launched  an  attack  against  the  Treasury 
Ring  along  another  front.  Shortly  before  the  legislature  adjourned, 
John  H.  Orvis,  Centre  County  Democratic  Assemblyman,  accused 
Republican  officials  of  using  “political  arithmetic”  in  reporting  the 
State  debt  as  $2,000,000  more  than  it  actually  was,  so  that  the  party 
could  claim  larger  annual  payments  on  the  debt  than  had  really 
been  made.  Broadening  his  charges,  Orvis  fixed  the  total  “defalca- 
tion” on  the  Treasury  Ring  at  almost  $3,000,000  during  the  previous 

McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  342;  see  also  Bradley,  ‘'Post-Bellum  Politics  in 
Pennsylvania,”  315. 

“Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  February  7,  1873;  see  also  Pittsburgh  Commercial, 
March  4,  July  7,  1873;  Report  of  the  Attorney  General  for  the  Year  1873,  Leg.  Docs., 
1874,  II,  no.  13,  pp.  1071-1072. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  10,  12,  July  31,  1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watch- 
man, July  18,  1873. 
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six  years,  and  accused  former  State  Treasurer  Kemble  of  having  done 
most  of  the  “stealing/’^o^  xhe  Republican  legislature  ignored  these 
charges,  but  the  Democratic  press  incorporated  them  into  its  indict- 
ment of  Republican  management  of  the  State  finances.  The  New 
York  Sun  joined  in  this  assault  on  the  Treasury  Ring  and  supplied 
Democratic  journals  with  some  of  their  most  biting  editorials.!"^ 

The  Democracy  concentrated  its  fire  on  Mackey  and  Kemble  as 
the  leaders  of  the  Treasury  Ring.  As  State  Treasurer,  Mackey  kept 
about  $2,000,000  in  State  funds  on  deposit,  interest  free,  in  certain 
banks  throughout  the  State.  This  money,  claimed  the  Democracy, 
should  have  been  earning  the  prevailing  5 per  cent  interest,  but 
instead  the  Ring  members  used  it  for  private  speculations,  or  had 
their  grateful  banker  friends  lend  out  the  deposits  and  split  the 
interest  on  the  loans  with  the  Ring.  Democratic  journals  accused 
Kemble  of  devising  this  system  of  farming  out  the  State  funds  and 
of  training  Mackey  in  the  uses  of  the  office  of  State  Treasurer.  “This 
is  the  fat  job  that  makes  the  contest  for  the  office  so  lively,”  explained 
the  Democratic  press:  “No  record  indicates  the  payment  of  any 
interest  back  into  the  treasury  on  the  unexpended  balance.  It  is 
stolen.”^'^-  Kemble’s  share  of  the  “fat  job”  was  fixed  at  $500,000  in 
State  funds  deposited  in  his  People’s  Bank  of  Philadelphia.!"" 

Since  these  deposits  were  subject  to  immediate  call  they  were 
unsecured,  and  the  Democracy  held  Mackey  personally  responsible 
for  all  losses  of  State  funds.  He  was  thus  accused  of  losing  $168,000 
in  the  failure  of  the  Philadelphia  banking  firm  of  Yerkes  and  Com- 
pany in  1872,  and  of  another  $150,000  when  a banker  friend  went 
bankrupt.!"!  When  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Company  late  in 
September,  1873,  brought  down  with  it  the  Union  Banking  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Democracy  charged  Mackey  with  losing  an  addi- 
tional $500,000.  This  charge  created  such  a sensation  that  Mackey 
was  forced  to  deny  publicly  that  the  State  had  suffered  any  loss. 

^“Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter  April  24,  May  8,  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May 
14,  1873. 

See  Siin  editorials  in  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  May  8,  15,  1873;  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  May  14,  1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  August  29,  1873. 

Ibid.,  August  1,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  May  16,  August  8,  29,  September  12,  1873; 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  14,  August  22,  30,  September  2,  6,  15,  18,  October  1,  4,  6, 
1873;  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  May  8,  15,  August  21,  1873;  Mauch  Chunk 
Democrat,  September  2,  1873. 

“^Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  7,  1873. 

“^Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  September  19,  October  3,  1873. 
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Branding  the  charge  an  “outrageous  lie,”  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
announced  that  drafts  had  reduced  State  funds  in  the  Union  Banking 
Company  to  only  $11,520  at  the  time  it  failed,  and  that  this  amount 
had  been  “fully  and  completely  secured”  by  Mackeyd^^ 

When  neither  Mackey  nor  the  Telegraph  offered  any  explanation 
as  to  how  such  deposits  were  “secured,”  the  Democracy  offered  its 
own  explanation.  Either  the  Treasury  Ring  had  put  pressure  on 
other  “pet  banks”  to  make  up  the  loss,  promising  reimbursement 
after  the  election,  or  else  Mackey  had  used  his  old  trick  of  writing 
a personal  check  on  a Pittsburgh  bank— regardless  of  whether  he  had 
an  account  there— then  had  deposited  the  check  in  the  treasury  vault 
and  counted  it  as  cash.  According  to  the  Democracy,  fully  one-third 
of  all  the  “money”  currently  in  the  State  Treasury  consisted  of  Mackey’s 
worthless  paper.  Through  such  methods  the  Treasury  Ring  and  the 
“Radical  Tax  Mill”  had  robbed  the  State  Treasury  of  nearly 
$3,000,000,  charged  the  Democratic  press: 

Winding  and  grinding,  round  goes  the  mill; 

' Winding  and  grinding,  it  never  stands  still; 

Mackey  and  Cameron  must  have  their  fill.^"* 

Shortly  before  the  election,  a committee  of  Democrats  visited 
Auditor  General  Harrison  S.  Allen’s  office,  and  as  taxpayers  insisted 
upon  examining  his  accounts.  Allen  was  absent,  but  his  subordinates 
refused  to  comply  with  the  committee’s  demand.^^r  \ member  of  the 
committee  immediately  applied  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  for  a writ 
of  mandamus  compelling  the  Auditor  General  to  make  public  his 
monthly  reports,  but  the  court  refused  to  consider  the  appeal  until 
after  the  election. State  Chairman  Nebinger  attacked  Mackey, 
Allen,  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  open  letter,  and  the  Democratic 
press  labored  to  convince  the  electorate  that  1873  was  not  an  off 
year,  that  “there  never  was  an  election  more  important  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,”  and  that  only  they  could  redeem  the  State  “from 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  usury.”io®  “The  simple  but  important 

^“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  2,  1873.  Hutchinson,  Mackey’s  opponent  for 
State  Treasurer,  had  heard  of  the  “loss”  and  had  encouraged  pultlication  of  the 
charges,  claiming  his  source  of  information  was  “reliable  and  trustworthy”;  see 
Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  3,  1873;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1873;  Bellefonte  Republican,  October  8,  1873. 

106  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  September  19,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  October 
10,  1873. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  10,  11,  1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman, 
October  10,  1873. 

108  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  October  8,  1873. 

'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  3,  9,  11,  13,  1873. 
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issue,”  insisted  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  “is  whether  the  treasury  de- 
partment . . . shall  be  longer  used  as  a broker  shop,  and  whether 
the  taxes  of  the  people  shall  be  employed  in  the  private  speculation 
of  the  treasurer.”!^® 

The  Republican  defense  of  the  Treasury  Ring  took  a variety  of 
forms.  Many  journals  ignored  the  Democratic  charges;  if  anything 
was  settled  by  the  1872  contest,  declared  one  editor,  “it  was  that  the 
people  could  not  and  would  not  be  deceived  by  the  falsehoods  so 
industriously  circulated  throughout  the  state  against  the  ‘Treasury 
Ring’  and  the  alleged  improper  use  of  the  funds  of  the  State  for 
private  speculation. Other  Republican  journals  claimed  both 
Kemble  and  Mackey  had  simply  continued  the  policies  established 
by  pre-war  Democratic  State  Treasurers.  State  Chairman  Errett  cov- 
ered the  front  page  of  Mackey’s  journal  with  figures  to  prove  the  Re- 
publicans had  not  padded  the  State  debt,  and  claimed  that  Assembly- 
man  Orvis,  although  given  the  opportunity,  had  refused  to  examine 
the  records  of  the  Auditor  General. 

After  the  nomination  of  Hutchinson  as  Mackey’s  opponent.  Re- 
publican journals  briefly  assumed  the  offensive.  They  attacked 
Hutchinson  as  treasurer  of  a railroad  monopoly,  and  accused  him 
of  having  “no  practical  knowledge  of  finance”  and  of  desiring  the 
office  chiefly  to  aid  the  railroads  in  gaining  exemption  from  State 
taxation. Much  was  made  of  Hutchinson’s  relationship  to  railroad 
magnate  General  George  W.  Cass,  and  Republican  journals  claimed 
that  if  Hutchinson  were  elected,  he  would  use  the  funds  at  his  disposal 
to  promote  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  “He  wipes 
his  nose  when  Cass  sneezes.  And  Cass  sneezes  when  Jay  Cooke  takes 
snuff.  . . . How  does  the  election  of  Frank  N.  Hutchinson,  the 
devoted  believer  in  Cass,  the  President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, whom  Jay  Cooke  ‘runs,’  suit  the  voters  of  our  State  now?” 
asked  Cameron’s  journal.n^  After  this  initial  outburst,  however, 
Hutchinson  was  almost  completely  ignored  as  Republican  journals 

^oibid.,  October  14,  1873;  see  also  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  October  14,  1873. 

“York  Republican  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  13,  1873. 

^Ibid.,  September  15,  19,  October  6,  1873;  Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican, 
September  17,  1873;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  18,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  1,  4,  10,  18,  1873;  Pittsburgh  Commercial, 
August  30,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  27,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  September  30,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1873. 
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returned  to  the  defense  of  Mackey  and  Republican  management  of 
the  State  finances. 

Early  in  September  the  Hartranft  administration  announced  that 
in  one  month  it  had  paid  almost  $575,000  on  the  State  debt,  and 
that  in  twelve  years  of  Republican  rule  the  debt  had  been  reduced 
to  slightly  more  than  $26,000,000,  exclusive  of  $9,000,000  worth  of 
securities  received  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  the 
sale  of  part  of  the  old  public  works.  Such  were  the  results  of  the 
“able  financial  management”  of  Mackey,  “aided  and  assisted  by  that 
equally  shrewd  businessman.  Auditor  General  Allen,”  boasted 
Cameron’s  organ;  this  was  definitely  “not  the  time  to  swap  horses. 
Most  Republican  journals  attacked  the  citizen’s  committee  that  had 
demanded  to  see  the  Auditor  General’s  records,  and  one  editor  even 
claimed  that  since  the  committee  had  no  investments  in  State 
securities,  it  had  no  right  to  examine  public  records. In  the  best 
tradition  of  party  loyalty,  the  Republican  press  refused  to  admit  even 
the  possibility  that  the  State’s  financial  officers  were  not  absolutely 
honest. 

Regardless  of  these  efforts  of  the  partisan  press,  the  public  apathy 
nevertheless  continued,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  election  the  New  York 
Tribune  regretfully  admitted  it  could  find  “no  evidence  of  a very 
strong  reform  sentiment  among  the  masses  of  voters”  in  Pennsylvania. 
Emphasizing  Auditor  General  Allen’s  refusal  to  make  public  his 
records,  the  Tribune  concluded:  “A  better  chance  for  the  exercise 
of  the  sacred  right  of  bolting  cannot  easily  arise,  and  the  chances  of 
reform  in  Pennsylvania  will  depend  very  largely  upon  how  that  right 
is  exercised.”!!'^  The  Republican  leaders,  however,  were  confident  no 
bolt  would  occur.  Invoking  the  even  more  sacred  Bloody  Shirt  and 
the  doctrine  of  tariff  protection,  Cameron’s  journal  predicted  a 
majority  of  30,000  votes  for  Mackey.^’^® 

The  Treasury  Ring  Triumphant 

On  election  day,  October  14,  1873,  about  one  of  every  three  qualified 
voters  remained  away  from  the  polls,  and  almost  210,000  fewer  votes 

Ibid.,  September  3,  1873. 

“’For  a summary  of  Republican  reaction  to  this  incident,  see  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
October  10,  1873. 

“■'Quoted  ibid.,  October  13,  1873. 

“’Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  24,  1873;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  Octo- 
ber 3,  10,  1873. 
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were  cast  than  in  the  gubernatorial  contest  the  previous  October.  The 
Democratic  State  ticket  carried  thirty-four  of  the  State’s  sixty-six 
counties,  but  Mackey  received  a majority  of  25,233  votes  over  Hutchin- 
son, and  Gordon  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  a 14,172-vote 
majority  over  Ludlow.  In  the  legislative  elections  the  Republicans 
emerged  with  a majority  of  seven  in  the  State  Senate  and  fourteen 
in  the  House. 

Thanking  Providence  for  the  clear  day,  Cameron’s  journal  attributed 
the  result  to  the  “good  sense  of  the  people,”  which  enabled  them  “to 
discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  between  sound  and  unsound 
principles  and  policy,  between  a party  of  truth  and  a party  of  false- 
hood.The  “shrewd,  inseeing  masses  of  Pennsylvania  know  well 
enough  that  Democracy  is  a knife  with  which  no  reform  whatever 
can  be  carved,”  proclaimed  Mackey’s  organ:  “They  know,  too,  that  in 
the  Republican  party  there  is  far  better  stuff  than  was  ever  before 
found  in  any  political  organization.  Hence  the  victory,  and  its 
significance. The  Republican  party  “represents  the  progressive 
ideas  of  the  people,  not  the  ambitious  designs  of  its  leaders,”  echoed 
the  Bellefonte  Republican.  “The  defection  of  a leader,  the  dishonesty 
of  an  official,  the  failure  of  a representative  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents,  have  no  other  effect  than  to  arouse  the  people  to  greater 
caution  in  the  selection  of  their  jjublic  servants.  The  great  political 
body  is  sound,  its  faults  are  few,  and,  when  discovered,  easily 
remedied. The  Democracy  could  find  but  one  Republican  news- 
paper which  denounced  Mackey’s  re-election— the  San  Francisco 

Most  Democratic  journals  agreed  with  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  that 
“stupendous  frauds  in  Philadelphia,  combined  with  the  unconquerable 
apathy  which  pervaded  the  entire  state,”  had  been  responsible  for 
their  party’s  defeat. “Negligently  and  criminally,  enough  voters 
stayed  at  home  to  give  the  robber  and  his  friends  the  ascendancy,” 
complained  one  county  journal,  “and  now  for  three  more  years  these 
leeches  will  be  fastened  upon  the  State  Treasury. Hutchinson  had 

“’’The  official  totals  were  Mackey,  244,668,  Hutchinson,  219,435;  for  Supreme 
Court  justice,  Gordon,  240,078,  Ludlow,  225,906;  Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book, 
1874,  356,  358.  For  the  results  of  the  legislative  elections,  see  ibid.,  519-520,  528-530. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  15,  1873. 

Pittsburgh  Commercial,  October  15,  1873. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  October  29,  1873. 

See  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat , November  1,  1873. 

’’“Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  16,  1873. 

’’’’’Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  17,  1873. 
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led  Mackey  going  into  Philadelphia,  and  the  New  York  Sn7i  drew 
consolation  from  the  fact  that  “the  rule  of  addition,  division  and 
silence”  did  not  seem  to  be  popular  in  the  rural  districts,^-®  but  the 
New  York  World  could  only  lament  that  Democratic  gains  elsewhere 
were  “swamped  in  the  final  result  ...  by  the  Republican  ring  radicals 
who  stuff  ballot  boxes,  steal  and  murder  in  Philadelphia,  and  are 
pardoned  by  Grant  to  renew  their  hellish  work  on  election  day.”^“'^ 

Public  apathy  did  play  an  important  part  in  the  election,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  the  major  factor  in  the  Democratic  defeat.  Com- 
pared with  the  gubernatorial  election  of  the  previous  October,  Mackey 
polled  almost  109,000  fewer  votes  than  Hartranft,  while  Hutchinson 
drew  98,000  votes  less  than  Buckalew,  a net  Republican  loss  of  some 
11,000  votes.  Allegheny  County,  the  home  of  both  Hutchinson  and 
Mackey,  and  Lancaster  County,  where  Samuel  Henry  had  personally 
campaigned  against  Mackey  before  his  nomination,  both  produced 
Republican  majorities  almost  6,000  votes  smaller  than  those  rolled 
up  by  Hartranft  the  previous  year.i-*  After  the  exciting  presidential 
and  gubernatorial  contests  of  1872,  the  voters  of  both  parties  refused 
to  be  aroused,  and  Mackey  was  re-elected  in  spite  of  Republican  non- 
voting rather  than  because  of  Democratic  non-voting. 

The  Democratic  claim  that  Philadelphia  was  responsible  for  the 
Republican  victory  was  much  closer  to  the  facts.  In  the  election  the 
Citizens’  Municipal  Reform  Association  had  made  a determined 
effort  to  break  the  power  of  the  City  Ring  with  an  independent 
ticket,^29  buj  Republican  machine  not  only  swept  the  city  offices 
and  won  decisive  majorities  in  the  city  councils,  but  also  rolled  up 
a majority  of  25,411  votes  for  Mackey.  Gordon’s  majority  in  the  city, 
however,  was  only  8,920  votes. The  press  of  both  parties  had  re- 
ported rumors  that  the  City  Ring,  still  angry  about  the  Republican 
convention’s  rejection  of  Paxson,  planned  to  cut  Gordon  and  throw 
the  election  to  Mann’s  friend  and  fellow-Philadelphian,  Ludlow.^^i 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  attempted,  and  Gordon’s  reduced 
majority  in  the  city  was  most  likely  due,  as  Mackey’s  journal  insisted, 

^Quoted  in  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat , November  1,  1873. 

^ New  York  World,  October  15,  1873. 

^^Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1874,  350-331,  357-358. 

^Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  14,  21,  27,  June  11,  1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  May  23,  1873. 

S mull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1874,  350,  358. 

^Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  26,  1873;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  2, 
1873.  See  also  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  H,  357. 
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to  “the  snobs,  a large  class  numerically,  who  voted  for  Ludlow  simply 
because  he  was  a Philadelphian. 

Statistically,  Philadelphia  widened  Gordon’s  margin  of  victory— 
he  already  had  a 5,246  vote  majority  in  the  rest  of  the  state— and 
gave  the  election  to  Mackey.  Politically,  however,  the  Democracy  did 
not  lose  the  election  because  it  lost  Philadelphia;  the  Democracy 
could  not  lose  a Republican  county.  With  a majority  of  only  178 
votes  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  Hutchinson  had  no  chance  to  be  elected. 
Philadelphia  could  not  be  separated  from  Pennsylvania;  and,  anchored 
by  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  was  a Republican  State. 

The  Liberal  Republicans,  rather  surprisingly,  took  no  part  in  the 
1873  contest.  Curtin  spent  his  time  lecturing  on  Russia,  with  occa- 
sional “sly  and  sarcastic  flings  at  the  National  Administration  and  the 
Republican  party,’’i33  in  August  he  was  still  trying  to  explain 
his  motives  for  revolting  against  the  Republican  organization. ^34  of 
the  other  leading  figures  in  the  revolt,  former  State  Treasurer  William 
W.  Irwin,  a long-time  foe  of  Mackey,  had  become  one  of  Mackey’s 
partners  in  the  ownership  of  the  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  and  Morrow 
B.  Lowry,  former  State  Senator  from  Erie  County,  had  moved  to  the 
west  coast. ^35  Forney  had  joined  the  Republican  press  revolt  against 
the  Mackey-Paxson  slate;  but,  after  the  Republican  convention, 
his  Philadelphia  Press  strongly  defended  the  Treasury  Ring  against 
its  Democratic  critics. As  for  McClure,  shortly  after  the  legislature 
adjourned,  he  announced  that  a new  party  was  “the  only  safety  for 
the  country,’’  but  two  weeks  later  he  publicly  praised  Grant  and  held 
the  electorate  responsible  for  corruption  in  public  office. McClure 
continued  to  be  despised  by  Democrats  and  rejected  by  Republicans.^®® 

No  Liberal  Republicans  attended  the  Democratic  State  Convention, 
and  although  the  Democracy  continued  to  invite  the  Liberals  to  join 
the  “party  of  progress,”  those  who  did  join  added  very  little  strength 

““Pittsburgh  Commercial,  October  22,  1873. 

Ibid.,  January  11,  1873. 

““^Curtin  to  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  August  18,  1873,  Elihu  B.  Washburne  Papers, 
LC. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  4,  1873;  Bellefonte  Republican,  May  21,  1873. 

““  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  2,  August  15,  October  10,  1873:  Mauch  Chunk  Coal 
Gazette,  April  18,  1873;  Bellefonte  Republican,  April  23,  1873;  Bellefonte  Demo- 
cratic Watchman,  August  15,  1873. 

Ibid.,  June  13,  1873;  see  also  McClure,  Addresses,  I,  60. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  June  25,  1873. 
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to  the  party.^3®  The  Liberals  were  “politically  dead,”  rejoiced  Mackey’s 
journal, 1^0  and  even  the  New  York  Herald  conceded  that  the  Liberal 
Republican  movement  in  Pennsylvania  was  “water-logged  and 

sunk.”i4i 

With  the  popular  endorsement  of  Mackey  as  State  Treasurer  in 
1873,  the  Cameron  machine  retained  control  of  the  State  government, 
and  Cameron’s  chief  lieutenant  strengthened  his  position  in  the  party 
organization.  Mackey’s  triumph  was  made  complete  when  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  shortly  after  the  election,  dismissed  the  mandamus 
suit  against  Auditor  General  Allen;  the  Republican  Treasury  Ring 

had  been  officially  exonerated. 1^2 

^Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  4,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  August  27,  October  13, 
1873;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  September  6,  1873. 

^“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  July  9,  1873. 

Quoted  ibid.,  August  18,  1873. 

^“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  23,  1873. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Constitution  of  1873:  An  Ahortivc  Rcfonn 

Reform  in  Pennsylvania  had  become  imperative,  but  it  could 
be  achieved  through  neither  the  machine-controlled  Republican 
party  nor  the  divided  and  demoralized  Democracy.  Efforts  to 
overthrow  the  Republican  leadership  from  within  had  failed,  and  an 
open  revolt  against  the  machine  had  been  crushed.  To  succeed,  the 
movement  for  reform  must  transcend  partisan  politics;  thus  came  the 
demand  for  constitutional  revision.  Despite  a patchwork  of  seventeen 
amendments,  the  Constitution  of  1838  coidd  not  cope  with  the  com- 
plex problems  facing  the  Commonwealth,  nor  with  the  corruption  and 
demoralization  generated  by  rapid  economic  and  social  changes.  Par- 
ticularly pressing  was  the  need  for  legislative  and  municipal  reform. 

The  Movement  for  Constitutional  Revision 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  by  1870  had  acquired  a reputation 
as  one  of  the  most  corrupt  public  bodies  in  the  nation.  It  had 
repeatedly  “auctioned  off”  to  the  highest  bidder  the  offices  of  United 
States  Senator  and  State  Treasurer.  In  the  absence  of  general  laws 
of  incorporation,  the  legislature  passed  a special  act  for  each  charter 
granted  by  the  State,  and  the  scramble  for  such  acts  resulted  in 
wholesale  bribery  of  lawmakers  and  the  undermining  of  the  entire 
legislative  process.  Once  corrupted,  legislators  exacted  further  pay- 
ment with  the  threat  of  revoking  privileges  already  granted,  and  sold 
“protection”  against  unfavorable  legislation.  Local  laws,  although  less 
rewarding  financially,  equally  ignored  the  public  good  for  the  benefit 
of  a favored  few.  Under  the  rule  of  “courtesy,”  each  legislator  could 
oblige  personal  friends  and  “do  something”  for  his  constituents  and 
his  locality,  regardless  of  the  public  interest. ^ Because  of  the  financial 
and  political  value  of  special  and  local  acts,  lawmakers  increasingly 
devoted  themselves  to  this  type  of  legislation.  Of  9,230  acts  passed 
between  1866  and  1873,  more  than  8,700  were  special  and  local  acts. 


1 Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  I,  512-513;  McClure,  Old  Tune  Notes,  It,  420. 
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while  450  acts  dealt  exclusively  with  railroads,  the  most  powerful 
special  interest  group  in  the  “Third  House”  at  Harrisburg.^ 

Corrupted  by  special  interests  and  by  mercenary  lawmakers,  the 
legislative  process  had  become  an  open  scandal.  Scores  of  private 
bills  were  introduced,  many  with  identical  titles,  of  whose  contents 
even  their  sponsors  were  frequently  ignorant.  New  bills  were  sub- 
stituted for  printed  bills  already  on  file,  bills  were  reported  without 
having  been  considered  by  the  reporting  committees,  and  important 
amendments  were  adopted  without  even  being  read.  During  the  final 
days  of  a session,  bills  were  put  through  “three  readings”  in  a matter 
of  minutes  with  no  debate,  no  amendment,  and  usually  no  objection. 
On  two  different  occasions  during  the  session  of  1870,  each  house 
passed  the  same  bill  twice  on  the  same  day.^ 

Behind  the  legislators  stood  the  caucus,  controlled  by  the  leaders 
of  the  party  machine.  Through  the  caucus  the  machine  selected  the 
presiding  officefs  of  both  houses,  and  these  presiding  officers,  through 
the  committees  they  appointed,  controlled  legislation.  After  seven 
years  in  the  State  Senate,  Morrow  B.  Lowry  of  Erie  accused  the  Ring 
which  controlled  the  caucus  of  selling  “law  by  the  section,  and  Re- 
publicans by  the  pound”  and  of  stealing  five  times  as  much  as 
Tammany  Hall  had  taken. ^ Only  Albany  had  a worse  reputation 
than  Harrisburg,  and  “bad  as  Albany  was,  men  agreed  that  if  she 
should  be  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  Harrisburg  might  well  fear 
the  same  fate.”^ 

The  government  of  Philadelphia  and  the  laws  governing  its  elec- 
tions were  a second  major  area  demanding  reform.  The  ever  increasing 
city  debt,  the  widespread  corruption,  the  tribute  in  fees  exacted  by 
the  row  offices,  and  the  violence  and  frauds  that  characterized 
municipal  elections  stemmed  from  the  Registry  Act  of  f869.  This  act 
took  the  choice  of  election  officials  out  of  the  hands  of  the  electorate 

and  gave  it  to  a Board  of  Aldermen.  Composed  of  all  the  city’s 

aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace,  this  board  appointed  three 

canvassers,  two  inspectors,  and  one  judge  for  each  of  the  city’s  750 

“Clyde  I.  Kelchner,  “Constitutional  History  of  Pennsylvania  with  Particular 
Reference  to  Taxation”  (unpublished  Ph.D.  Thesis,  Cornell  University,  19,89)  , 
181-182:  William  A.  Russ,  “The  Origin  of  the  Ban  on  Special  Legislation  in  the 
Constitution  of  1873,”  Pennsylvania  History,  XI  (October,  1944)  , 260-275. 

“Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  88-90,  157-171. 

* Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  January  6,  1872. 

^ Nevins,  Emergence  of  Modern  America.  181;  see  also  Bradley,  “Post-Bellum 
Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  221-232,  310-311. 
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election  districts.  Since  the  board  invariably  contained  a Republican 
majority,  two  of  the  three  canvassers  in  every  district  were  Re- 
publicans. The  canvassers  revised  and  certified  the  lists  of  qualified 
voters  prepared  annually  by  ward  assessors,  and  as  late  as  five  days 
before  an  election,  the  canvassers  could  by  mere  challenge  exclude 
any  name  from  the  voting  list.  The  Registry  Act  placed  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  the  individual  challenged;  and  although  reinstatement 
by  court  order  was  possible,  the  process  involved  considerable  time, 
effort,  and  expense;  and  reinstatement  rarely  occurred  before  the 
election. 

Furthermore,  although  the  Registry  Act  required  that  a majority 
of  the  remaining  election  officials  for  each  district  be  selected  from 
the  party  in  the  district  which  polled  the  largest  vote  in  the  last 
election,  it  did  not  prevent  the  board  from  appointing  nominal  or 
purchasable  Democrats  in  Democratic  districts.®  The  City  Ring  con- 
trolled the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  board,  through  the  election 
officials  it  appointed,  controlled  registration  and  elections  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  city’s  large  machine  delegation  at  Harrisburg  was 
pledged  to  support  the  Registry  Act  and  such  other  sources  of  machine 
strength  as  the  fee  system  of  payment  for  the  row  officers.  The  only 
hope  for  reform  in  Philadelphia  appeared  to  be  constitutional 
revision. 

To  legislative  and  municipal  corruption  were  added  the  abuses  by 
powerful  corporations,  particidarly  railroads,  the  handling  of  the 
State’s  finances,  and  the  use  of  the  Governor’s  pardon  power  as  sources 
of  popular  dissatisfaction.'^  This  dissatisfaction  cut  across  political 
as  well  as  social  and  economic  lines.  Democrats  and  Republican 
“outs”  each  saw  in  constitutional  revision  an  opportunity  to  break  the 
hold  of  the  Cameron  organization  upon  the  State.  They  were  joined 
by  favored  industrial  and  commercial  leaders  tired  of  legislative 
blackmail,  as  well  as  by  those  interests  which  had  failed  in  the 
scramble  for  special  privileges.  Finally,  there  was  a strong  but  rela- 
tively inarticulate  popular  sentiment  for  reform,  a sentiment  present 
throughout  the  State. 

The  demand  for  constitutional  revision  was  unorganized  and 
lacked  unity  in  regard  to  specific  objectives.  At  no  time  was  a single 

'Act  of  April  17,  1869,  P.  L.  49;  see  also  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution 
of  1873,”  347-351;  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  237. 

’’  Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  289-290;  Mahlon  H.  Hellerich, 
“Railroad  Regulation  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1873,”  Pennsylvania 
History,  XXVI  (January,  1959) , 35-53. 
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state-wide  organization  or  an  association  of  regional  or  local  groups 
created  to  achieve  constitutional  reform,  but  no  such  organized  move- 
ment was  essential.  The  demand  became  so  deep-rooted,  so  wide- 
spread, and  so  persistent,  that  the  Cameron  machine,  for  all  its 
power,  could  not  prevent  the  creation  and  ratification  of  a new  State 
constitution  in  1873.® 

Apart  from  periodic  demands  by  the  Democratic  press,  the  first 
significant  development  in  the  direction  of  constitutional  revision 
was  the  introduction  during  the  1867  legislative  session  of  a bill 
calling  for  a constitutional  convention.  The  sponsor  of  the  measure 
was  Matthew  S.  Quay,  at  that  time  still  associated  with  the  anti- 
Cameron  Curtin  wing  of  the  Republican  party.  The  machine- 
controlled  legislature  took  no  action  on  Quay’s  proposal.  During 
the  next  two  sessions  similar  bills  were  introduced,  with  no  better 
result.  The  extj;emely  vulnerable  record  of  the  1870  legislature,  how- 
ever, led  the  ultra-conservative  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  to  demand 
constitutional  revision,  and  the  demand  was  seconded  by  the  Re- 
publican organization  of  Allegheny  County,  which  was  currently 
engaged  in  a revolt  against  the  Treasury  Ring.  Shortly  thereafter, 
a convention  of  Republican  leaders  from  Democratic  counties  adopted 
a resolution  calling  for  constitutional  revision.® 

This  expression  of  sentiment  by  “out”  elements  of  the  dominant 
party  was  followed  by  an  even  more  significant  development.  In 
October,  1870,  that  very  paragon  of  orthodox  Republicanism  and 
political  partisanship,  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  a constitutional  convention  which  not  only 
admitted  the  evils  charged  to  the  legislature  but  which  also  invited 
the  city’s  Democratic  organization  to  co-operate  in  presenting  the 
League’s  petition  to  the  legislature.^®  The  League,  at  least,  recognized 
the  need  for  a non-partisan  approach  if  reform  was  to  become  a reality. 

® For  a contrary  view,  see  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  86-87. 
Since  there  was  no  “organized”  movement  for  constitutional  reform,  Hellerich 
concludes:  “From  the  available  evidence  it  would  seem  that  industrial  and  com- 
mercial leaders,  after  years  of  patient  suffering,  determined  upon  reform  to  end 
certain  abuses.  They  realized  that  this  reform  required  changes  in  the  constitution. 
This  decision  was  submitted  to  the  political  leaders  of  the  state,  and  within 
two  years,  the  convention  met  in  Harrisburg”;  ibid.,  86-87.  Hellerich  later  modified 
this  conclusion;  see  Hellerich,  “Railroad  Regulation  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1873,”  36n. 

° Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  90-94,  99-100. 

“ Lathrop,  History  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  105-106;  Chronicle  of 
the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  1862  to  1902  (Philadelphia,  1902)  , 192-193. 
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The  following  month,  former  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  then 
minister  to  Russia,  endorsed  the  cause  of  constitutional  relormdi 
Despite  these  formal  demands,  however,  by  the  end  of  1870  nothing 
had  actually  been  accomplished. 

The  turning  point  in  this  movement  came  with  the  election,  in 
December,  1870,  of  a Democrat  to  fill  a Republican  vacancy  in  the 
State  Senate,  giving  the  Democracy  control  of  that  body.  When  the 
session  of  1871  began,  the  Senate  created  a committee  on  constitutional 
reform  headed  by  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  who  for  almost  a decade 
had  been  advocating  a plan  of  cumulative  voting  to  provide  lor  more 
equitable  minority  representation. The  movement  gained  further 
momentum  when  Governor  John  White  Geary,  in  his  1871  annual 
message,  recommended  to  the  legislature  a series  of  reforms  including 
uniform  general  laws,  the  revision  of  legislative  procedure,  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  special  and  local  legislation,  abolition  of  the 
October  election  date,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  limitation  of  the  powers  of  corporations.  Geary  also  recom- 
mended “greater  security  for  the  public  funds  and  for  their  proper 
distribution,”  popular  election  of  the  State  Treasurer  and  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  creation  of  a new  execu- 
tive official,  a Lieutenant  Governor,  to  be  popularly  elected  and  charg- 
ed with  the  responsibility  of  presiding  over  the  Senate  and  performing 
the  duties  of  the  Governor  in  the  event  of  his  absence,  sickness,  or 
death.  “The  necessity  for  constitutional  reform  is  appreciated  and 
admitted  by  all  who  have  reflected  upon  the  subject,  and  without 
distinction  of  party,”  concluded  Geary;  “the  press  has  been  out- 
spoken, and  has  almost  unanimously  sanctioned  the  calling,  at  an 
early  date,  of  a constitutional  convention. 

Resolutions  calling  for  a popular  referendum  on  the  question  of 
a constitutional  convention  passed  both  the  Democratic  Senate  and 
the  Republican  House  in  1871,  but  the  two  bodies  could  not  agree 
on  the  time  and  manner  of  selecting  convention  delegates.  The 
Senate  objected  to  selecting  delegates  in  the  referendum  election, 
particularly  since  the  House  insisted  they  be  elected  on  the  basis  of 
the  Congressional  Reapportionment  Act  of  1864,  which  would  have 
ensured  a decisive  Republican  majority  in  the  convention.  The 

^Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  98. 

'^Ibid.,  101. 

^^Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  VIII,  1127-1131;  see  also  Harry  M. 
Tinkcom,  John  White  Geary,  Soldier-Statesman,  1819-1873  (Philadelphia,  1940)  , 
138-140. 
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Senate  prevailed,  and  the  resolution  as  finally  adopted  provided  only 
for  a popular  referendum  at  the  next  general  election  on  the  ques- 
tion of  holding  a constitutional  conventions^  This  same  legislature, 
however,  proposed  a constitutional  amendment  calling  for  popular 
election  of  the  State  Treasurers^  This  amendment  would  have  to 
be  passed  by  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  then  be  submitted 
to  the  electorate  for  ratification. 

The  Democracy  viewed  this  amendment  as  a necessary  precaution 
in  the  event  the  Republican  machine  gained  control  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  while  Republican  leaders  regarded  the  amendment 
as  a concession  to  forestall  more  extensive  constitutional  revision. 
This  concession,  how'ever,  was  offset  by  the  refusal  of  the  Republican 
House  to  repeal  the  Philadelphia  Public  Buildings  Commission  Act; 
the  refusal  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Citizens’  Afunicipal  Reform 
Association  in  Philadelphia,  pledged  to  reform  of  the  city’s  govern- 
ment and  elections  through  revision  of  the  State  constitution. 

In  the  general  election  of  October,  1871,  the  contest  for  Auditor 
General  attracted  almost  150,000  more  votes  than  did  the  referendum 
on  a constitutional  convention,  but  the  convention  was  approved  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  332,119  to  69,738. Only  Berks  and  Greene 
counties,  both  Democratic,  returned  majorities  against  the  proposal, 
and  their  opposition  chiefly  reflected  local  suspicion  of  a Republican- 
approved  measure.  Other  Democratic  counties  returned  majorities 
of  as  much  as  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  a convention,  and  both  Phila- 
delphia and  Allegheny  counties  returned  substantial  majorities 
favoring  the  proposal. The  electorate  had  spoken  and  the  cause  of 
reform  scored  its  first  major  triumph. 

The  Republicans  regained  control  of  the  State  Senate  by  one  vote 
in  the  1871  elections,  but  the  death  of  a Republican  senator-elect  re- 
sulted in  the  McClure-Gray  contested  election  and  the  seating  of 
McClure,  with  whose  co-operation  the  Democracy  again  controlled 

“Act  of  June  2,  1871,  P.  L.  282;  see  also  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of 
1873,”  104-109. 

Joint  Resolution  of  June  15,  1871,  P.  L.  1401. 

“ Vickers,  Fall  of  Bossism,  I,  x-xvi. 

Abram  D.  Harlan,  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention,  1872  and  1873: 
Its  Members  and  Officers  and  the  Result  of  Their  Labors  (Philadelphia,  1873)  , 9. 
The  “official  vote”  as  given  in  Leg.  Docs.,  1872,  I,  no.  8,  pp.  291-293,  was  316,097 
for,  69,715  against  calling  a constitutional  convention,  but  these  totals  do  not  include 
anv  returns  from  Philadelphia  County. 

Harlan,  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention,  1872  and  1873,  8-9. 
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the  Senate.^®  In  his  1872  annual  message  to  the  legislature  Governor 
Geary  renewed  his  reform  recommendations  and  his  appeal  for  con- 
stitutional revision,  but  Geary  himself  was  now  under  a cloud, 
accused  of  having  profited  from  the  Evans  swindle.”®  Again  the 
Senate  took  the  initiative,  and  to  implement  the  popular  mandate  for 
a constitutional  convention,  it  passed  a bill  providing  for  the  election 
of  delegates,  fixing  their  compensation,  defining  the  convention’s 
powers,  and  setting  a date  on  which  the  convention  was  to  meet. 
The  Republican  House,  still  determined  to  guarantee  Republican 
control  of  the  convention,  rejected  the  Senate  bill  and  once  more 
deadlock  resulted. 

With  revolt  against  the  leadership  of  Grant  and  Cameron  in 
progress  on  both  the  national  and  the  State  levels,  the  Republican 
House  finally  agreed  to  a compromise.  In  the  October  general  election, 
133  delegates  would  be  elected  under  a system  providing  for  minority 
representation,  and  these  delegates  would  meet  at  Harrisburg,  on 
November  12,  1872,  to  begin  their  deliberations.  Ninety-nine  of  the 
delegates  would  be  elected  from  State  senatorial  districts,  with  six 
additional  from  Philadelphia,  while  twenty-eight  would  be  elected 
at  large. The  system  of  minority  representation  and  the  use  of 
State  senatorial  districts  would  give  the  Republicans  a small  majority 
in  the  convention,  but  this  advantage  could  be  nullified  by  the  election 
of  several  independent  Republicans. 22  As  in  the  previous  legislature, 
the  Democratic  Senate  and  the  Republican  House  again  passed  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  popular  election 
of  the  State  Treasurer,  and  submitted  the  amendment  to  the  electorate 
to  be  voted  upon  in  the  October  elections.23 

The  nomination  of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention  went 
virtually  unnoticed  in  the  general  preoccupation  with  the  Liberal 
Republican  revolt.  County  and  district  committees  and  conventions 
nominated  delegates  from  the  senatorial  districts,  and  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  State  conventions,  as  well  as  the  Liberal  Republican 
State  Committee,  nominated  slates  of  delegates-at-large.  During  the 
campaign  there  was  no  organized  activity  in  behalf  of  these  delegates. 

“See  above,  pp.  28-29. 

^Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  75-76;  see  also  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania 
Constitution  of  1873,”  112. 

^Act  of  April  11,  1872,  P.  L.  53. 

“Hellerich,  "Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  118. 

“Joint  Resolution  of  March  22,  1872,  P.  L.  1193;  Act  of  April  11,  1872,  P.  L.  57; 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  112-114. 
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In  the  October,  1872,  elections,  the  Republican  machine  candidates 
for  Governor  and  Auditor  General  were  elected  by  comfortable 
majorities,  and  the  Republicans  swept  the  congressional  and  legisla- 
tive elections.  Although  the  Republican  candidates  for  delegates-at- 
large  to  the  constitutional  convention  outpolled  the  Democratic 
candidates  by  about  45,000  votes,  under  the  system  of  minority  repre- 
sentation the  Republicans  elected  only  sixty-nine  delegates  while  the 
Democracy  elected  sixty-one.  The  Liberal  Republicans  succeeded 
in  placing  three  men  in  the  convention. More  significant,  however, 
was  the  vote  on  the  constitutional  amendment  for  popular  election  of 
the  State  Treasurer;  the  amendment  was  ratified  by  a vote  of  681,620 
to  4,394.25  While  remaining  within  party  lines,  the  electorate 
registered  an  overwhelming  endorsement  of  reform. 

The  Constitutional  Convention 

The  constitutional  convention  met  at  Harrisburg  on  November 
12,  1872.  Among  the  “one  hundred  lawyers  and  thirty-three  honest 
men”26  who  comprised  the  body  there  were  more  prominent  Demo- 
crats than  Republicans,  but  in  1872  more  prominent  Democrats 
were  available  for  service.  These  included  former  State  Chief  Justices 
Jeremiah  S.  Black  and  George  W.  Woodward.  Charles  R.  Btickalew, 
Whlliam  Bigler,  and  James  P.  Barr  all  entered  the  convention  follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  Democratic  incumbents.  Curtin  served  as  one 
of  the  three  Liberal  Republican  delegates.  On  the  Republican  side, 
the  most  prominent  members  were  Lin  Bartholomew  of  Schuylkill 
County,  William  A.  Armstrong  of  Lycoming  County,  Harry  White 
of  Indiana  County,  Wayne  MacVeagh  of  Dauphin  County,  and 
^Villiam  M.  Meredith  of  Philadelphia,  who  served  as  the  convention’s 
president  until  his  death  in  August,  1875. 

A group  of  prominent  businessmen  represented  the  State’s  leading 
economic  interests.  Theodore  Cuyler,  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  and  Franklin  B.  Gowen  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
were  both  elected  as  Democratic  delegates-at-large.  Henry  C.  Carey, 
the  Philadelphia  political  economist;  M.  Hall  Stanton,  leading  Phila- 
delphia merchant;  and  E.  C.  Knight,  the  future  sugar  king,  served  as 

“ Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  125;  see  also  Pennsybimiia 
Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  114-119.  Under  the  system  of  minority  representation, 
the  Democracy  elected  eleven  of  Philadelphia’s  twenty-four  delegates;  Hellerich, 
“Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  138. 

^Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  197. 

^Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  134. 
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Republican  delegates-at-large.  Three  delegates  were  iron  manu- 
facturers; only  one  was  a full-time  farmer.  None  of  the  delegates 
were  identified  with  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  or  with  either  labor  or 
agricultural  organizations.  The  men  selected  to  revise  the  basic  law 
of  the  Commonwealth  came  almost  exclusively  from  the  conservative, 
projrertied  upper  class.^^ 

Although  the  convention  was  in  actual  session  but  180  days,  its 
activities  extended  from  November  12,  1872,  until  December  27,  1873. 
After  a brief  preliminary  session  in  Harrisburg,  it  adjourned  on 
November  27,  1872,  to  meet  again  on  January  7,  1873,  in  Philadelphia. 
Here  the  delegates  continued  their  work  in  three  sessions  until 
November  3,  1873,  then  adjourned  to  submit  the  product  of  their 
labors  to  the  electorate.  The  convention  had  been  granted  authority 
to  draw  up  a new  constitution  if  it  so  desired,  and  from  the  outset 
a large  majority  of  the  delegates  believed  that  only  a new  constitution 
could  achieve  needed  reforms.  Although  the  delegates  had  been  chosen 
as  party  representatives,  the  convention’s  proceedings  were  marked 
by  almost  complete  absence  of  political  partisanship.  Disagreements 
and  deadlocks  did  occur,  but  every  major  dispute  ended  in  com- 
promise, and  when  opposition  to  ratification  developed,  many  of 
the  delegates  ignored  party  lines  and  stood  together  in  defense  of 
the  new  constitution.-® 

Recognizing  the  demands  basically  responsible  for  the  convention, 
the  delegates  created  separate  committees  to  draft  articles  on  the 
legislature  and  legislation,  on  local  government,  and  on  suffrage  and 
elections.  These  articles,  in  their  final  form,  provided  for  a wide 
range  of  reforms.  Rejecting  the  view  that  increasing  the  size  of  the 
General  Assembly  would  only  reduce  the  price  of  votes,  the  convention 
almost  doubled  the  membership  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  the  belief  that  sheer  numbers  would  make  bribery  difficult  and 
the  costs  of  extensive  bribery  prohibitive.  Division  of  the  State  into 
representative  and  senatorial  districts  was  left  to  the  legislature,  but 
the  proposed  constitution  required  that  these  districts  be  based  upon 
a ratio  established  by  dividing  the  total  population  of  the  State 
by  200  for  representative  districts,  and  by  50  for  senatorial,  with  each 
county,  regardless  of  its  population,  entitled  to  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative. The  terms  of  office  of  representatives  and  senators  were 

^ Ibid.,  134-143.  For  a complete  list  of  the  delegates,  see  Harlan,  Pennsylvania 
Cnnstitutional  Convention,  1872  and  1873,  23-26. 

Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  128-133. 
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extended  to  two  and  four  years  respectively,  and  provision  was  made 
for  biennial  elections  and  biennial  legislative  sessions.  The  convention 
believed  such  sessions  adequate  for  all  necessary  legislative  purposes, 
and  hoped  the  biennial  feature  would  help  break  the  power  of  the 
lobbies  and  of  the  machine-dominated  caucus.  Legislative  appor- 
tionment would  be  based  upon  the  federal  decennial  census,  rather 
than  upon  the  long-established  State  septennial  enumeration  of 
taxables.-® 

To  reform  legislative  procedure,  the  proposed  frame  of  government 
prohibited  any  alteration  or  amendment  of  bills  such  as  would  change 
their  original  purpose,  limited  all  except  general  appropriation  bills 
to  a single  subject  dearly  expressed  in  the  title,  and  required  that 
before  passage  all  bills  must  be  read  at  length  in  each  house  on  three 
different  days.  All  amendments  would  have  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  members  before  final  passage  of  the  bills  to  which  they 
related,  final  passage  of  all  bills  was  to  be  by  roll-call  vote,  and 
actions  of  conference  committees  must  be  approved  by  roll-call  votes 
in  both  houses.30 

The  constitutional  convention  struggled  long  with  the  problem  of 
special  and  local  legislation,  and  although  it  did  not  absolutely 
prohibit  such  legislation,  it  did  prohibit  special  and  local  laws  on 
twenty-eight  specific  subjects.  Special  laws  exempting  property  from 
taxation,  granting  any  kind  of  exclusive  privilege  or  immunity,  and 
relating  to  the  affairs,  boundaries,  offices,  and  elections  of  counties, 
townships,  cities,  and  boroughs  were  prohibited. To  prevent  abuses 
and  injustices  through  local  legislation,  notice  would  have  to  be 
given  the  locality  involved  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  a bill’s  intro- 
duction, and  evidence  proving  such  notice  had  been  given  would  have 
to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  before  passage  of  the  bill.^^ 

Finally,  in  an  attempt  to  protect  against  corruption,  the  convention 
defined  bribery  and  corrupt  solicitation  of  State  officials,^^  and  pre- 
scribed an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  officials  before  assuming  office  in 
which  they  swore  or  affirmed  they  had  neither  promised,  paid,  nor 

“Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (1873),  Article  II,  Sections 
2,  3,  16-18;  hereinafter  cited  only  by  article  and  section.  For  a detailed  discussion 
of  the  various  proposals  and  the  convention  debates  regarding  the  above  reforms, 
see  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  172-209. 

“Article  III,  Sections  1-6. 

Article  III,  Section  7. 

“ Article  III,  Section  8, 

“ Article  III,  Sections  29-32. 
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contributed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  to  secure  their  nomination  and  election,  except  ex- 
penses expressly  authorized  by  law.^^ 

In  revising  suffrage  requirements  and  election  procedures,  the 
convention  dropped  the  term  “free  white”  from  the  suffrage  qualifi- 
cations, but  still  required  the  payment  of  either  a State  or  a county 
tax,  assessed  at  least  two  months  before  a general  election,  and  paid 
at  least  one  month  before  election  clay.  The  October  election  date 
was  abolished;  State  elections  would  be  held  in  November  at  the 
same  time  as  federal  elections,  and  local  elections  would  be  held  in 
February.  To  prevent  fraudulent  voting  and  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  ballot,  all  ballots  were  to  be  numbered  in  the  order  cast,  this 
number  was  to  be  placed  by  the  election  officials  opposite  the  name 
of  the  person  casting  the  ballot,  and,  as  a further  precaution,  voters 
would  be  permitted  to  endorse  their  ballots.  Bribery  of  voters  was 
defined  and  its  punishment  prescribed,  contested  elections  were  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  partisan  legislative  committees  and  given  to  the 
courts,  and  minority  representation  on  election  boards  was  guaranteed. 
To  insure  honesty  and  fairness  at  the  polls,  overseers  of  elections 
could  be  appointed  by  the  courts  upon  petition  of  as  few  as  five 
citizens.  Philadelphia’s  Registry  Act  would  be  wiped  out  by  the 
requirement  that  all  registration  and  election  laws  be  uniform 
throughout  the  State.^® 

To  achieve  reform  of  local  government,  the  proposed  constitution 
forbade  any  city  commission  to  contract  any  debt  except  as  authorized 
by  the  city  government  through  an  appropriation  for  a specific  purpose, 
and  required  every  city  to  create  a sinking  fund  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  its  funded  debt.  In  an  unmistakable  attack  upon  the 
Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  County  machines,  the  convention  required 
that  officials  of  all  counties  with  a population  of  more  than  150,000 
be  paid  by  salary  rather  than  through  fees.^® 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  intended  to  achieve  reform  of 
political  processes,  the  constitutional  convention  also  attempted  to 
correct  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  State’s  finances  and  in  the 
use  of  the  Governor’s  pardon  power.  The  use  of  moneys  in  the  State 

Article  VII.  For  the  convention  debates  on  legislative  reform,  see  Hellerich, 
“Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  210-244. 

“Article  VIII,  Sections  I,  2,  4,  7-9,  14-17;  see  also  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania 
Constitution  of  1873,”  352-375. 

“Article  XIV,  Section  5;  Article  XV,  Sections  1-3;  see  also  Hellerich,  “Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution  of  1873,”  464-473. 
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sinking  fund  was  limited  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  the 
investment  or  loan  of  these  funds  upon  the  security  of  anything  but 
federal  or  State  bonds  was  expressly  forbidden.  All  reserve  funds 
were  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  actually  needed  for  current  ex- 
penses, such  funds  were  to  be  secured  and  monthly  statements  were 
to  be  published  indicating  the  amount  of  such  reserves,  the  places 
where  they  were  deposited,  and  the  manner  in  w'hich  they  were 
secured.  The  making  of  a profit  out  of  the  public  moneys  or  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  any  purpose  not  authorized  by  law  by  any  elective 
or  appointive  official  was  defined  as  a misdemeanor,  and  the  punish- 
ment upon  conviction  included  disqualification  from  office  holding 
for  at  least  five  years. In  response  to  criticism  of  the  use  of  the 
pardon  power,  the  convention  created  a Pardon  Board  consisting  of 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  two 
new  executive  officials,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs.  A written  recommendation  from  this  board  would 
be  necessary  before  the  Governor  could  grant  any  pardon  or  commute 
any  sentence.^® 

The  constitutional  convention  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  State’s 
relations  with  railroads,  canals,  and  foreign  and  domestic  corpora- 
tions in  a series  of  separate  articles.  In  general,  these  attempted  to 
achieve  reform  by  imposing  numerous  restrictions  on  both  the  legis- 
lature and  the  corporations,  and  by  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  property 
owners  and  stockholders.®®  Particularly  significant  was  the  require- 
ment that  taxation  be  equal  upon  property  of  the  same  class,  and 
the  voiding  of  all  charters  granted  to  corporations  under  which  no 
bonafide  organization  was  operating  at  the  time  the  new  constitution 
went  into  effect;^®  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  still  fresh  in  the  public 
mind. 

The  proposed  constitution  contained  a variety  of  provisions  which, 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  reform,  w’ere  of  political  significance. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  Governor  was  extended  from  three  to  four 
years,  and  he  was  given  an  item  veto  on  appropriation  bills.  The 
terms  of  office  of  the  State  Treasurer  and  the  Auditor  General  were 
fixed  at  two  and  three  years,  respectively.  Two  new  executive 

Article  IX,  Sections  11-14;  see  also  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of 
1873,”  456-462. 

Article  IV,  Section  9. 

“’Tanger  and  Alderfer,  Pennsylvania  Government,  69;  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania 
Constitution  of  1873,”  309-332. 

"’Article  IX,  Section  1;  Article  XVI,  Section  1. 
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officers  were  created:  a Lieutenant  Governor,  with  duties  similar  to 
those  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  LTnited  States,  and  a Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs,  who  would  replace  the  Surveyor  General.  Both 
these  officials  would  be  popularly  elected  to  serve  four-year  terms.  The 
Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the 
Auditor  General  were  each  made  ineligible  for  immediate  re-election. 
Two  additional  justices  were  to  be  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
whose  members  were  restricted  to  a single  twenty-one  year  term  on  good 
behavior.  Wlien  two  Supreme  Court  justices  were  to  be  chosen  in 
the  same  election,  each  voter  could  vote  for  only  one,  thus,  in  effect, 
dividing  the  vacancies  between  the  two  strongest  parties.'*^ 

The  frame  of  government  created  by  the  constitutional  convention 
was  more  than  three  times  the  length  of  the  Constitution  of  1838. 
As  in  other  State  constitutions  created  during  this  era,  government 
procedures  were  prescribed  in  such  detail  and  so  many  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  public  officials  that  one  journal  expressed  its 
dominant  theme  as  “Lead  Us  Not  Into  Temptation.”^^  Whatever  its 
weaknesses  or  inadequacies,  moreover,  the  document  could  not  be 
amended  until  at  least  four  years  after  its  adoption;  amendments 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  two  successive  legislatures,  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate.^'*  The  proposed  constitution  concluded 
with  a lengthy  scliedule  giving  the  effective  date  of  various  pro- 
visions, with  the  constitution  itself  to  go  into  effect  January  1,  1874. 
The  convention  apparently  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  securing 
ratification. 

The  Ratification  Controversy 

From  its  initial  session  until  its  final  adjournment,  the  constitutional 
convention  contained  a Republican  majority,  yet  at  no  time  did  it 
command  the  support  of  either  the  Republican  legislature  or  the 
leading  Republican  journals  in  the  State.  Angered  by  the  conven- 
tion’s denunciation  of  previous  Republican  legislatures,  the  current 
General  Assembly  at  first  refused  to  appropriate  funds  to  print  the 
convention’s  proceedings.'*®  When  the  appropriation  was  finally  made, 
however,  it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Hartranft.  Hartranft  insisted  that 

Article  IV,  Sections  1,  3,  4,  13,  16,  19,  21- 

■'-Article  V,  Sections  1,  2,  16. 

^"Harrisburg  Patriot,  December  15,  1873;  see  also  Tanger  and  Alderfer,  Penn- 
sylvania Government,  68. 

“ Article  XVIII. 

“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  February  1,  1873. 
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since  the  legislature  had  already  given  the  convention  authority  to 
draw  warrants  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for  “all  proper  expenses,’’ 
no  separate  appropriation  was  neededd*^  This  assertion  of  the  financial 
autonomy  of  the  convention  may  have  dissuaded  the  legislature  from 
attempting  to  use  its  power  of  the  purse  to  influence  the  delegates, 
but  it  did  nothing  to  discourage  opposition  to  the  convention  by  the 
Republican  organization. 

Less  than  a month  after  the  convention  met,  the  Harrisburg  Tele- 
graph complained  that  the  delegates  did  not  seem  to  “clearly  compre- 
hend the  duties  they  were  elected  to  perform,^'^  and  the  Telegraph 
was  soon  joined  by  the  Pittsburgh  Commercial  in  denouncing  the 
convention  as  a wasteful  and  time-consuming  body.'*®  As  early  as 
May,  1873,  with  the  proposed  constitution  still  far  from  its  final 
form,  the  Telegraph  began  appealing  for  its  rejection  by  the  elector- 
ate.-is  When  details  of  the  proposed  articles  became  public,  there 
w'ere  attacks  throughout  the  State  on  specific  features  of  the  docu- 
ment; the  Telegraph  quoted  this  criticism  as  evidence  of  widespread 
opposition  to  the  convention.  The  only  consistent  opposition,  how'- 
ever,  came  from  the  leading  machine  organs— from  Mackey’s  Pitts- 
burgh Commercial;  from  the  Beaver  Radical,  regarded  as  Quay’s 
special  journal;  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  major  organ 
of  the  Philadelphia  machine;  and  particularly  from  Cameron’s  organ, 
the  Harrisburg  TelegraphS>^ 

The  contest  for  State  Treasurer  in  1873  helped  divert  attention 
from  the  emerging  frame  of  government,  and  the  Republican  plat- 
form, in  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  constitutional  convention, 
called  for  a separate  referendum  on  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
special  legislation,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  convention.®* 
This  move  attracted  little  support,  and  following  Mackey’s  re-election 
at  State  Treasurer,  machine  journals  renewed  their  attacks.  Because 
of  the  length  of  the  convention,  the  delegates  voted  themselves  a 
salary  increase  from  $1,000  to  $2,500;  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  and 

^Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  224-227. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  24,  1873. 

See  particularly  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  February  1,  1873;  Harrisburg  Tele- 
graph, January  29,  February  7,  26,  March  7,  1873. 

Tbid.,  May  20,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  July  11,  1873. 

“See  editorials  from  journals  of  both  parties  reprinted  ibid.,  April  11,  24,  May  20, 
July  31,  November  6,  7,  1873,  and  in  Brown’s  Belief onte  Republican,  May  28,  No- 
vember 26,  1873. 

^Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  14,  1873. 
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its  imitators  vigorously  protested  this  “salary  grab”  and  again  warned 
taxpayers  their  money  was  being  squandered.52  Attempting  to  make 
the  proposed  constitution  a partisan  issue,  organization  journals 
charged  that  although  the  Republican  delegates  were  sincere  in  their 
desire  for  reform,  the  “adroit  and  scheming”  Democrats  were  using 
them  “as  a lever  by  which  to  restore  their  party  to  power.”  Further- 
more, machine  journals  claimed  the  railroad  monopolies  had  “abso- 
lute sway”  in  the  convention,  and  that  to  oblige  them  the  new  consti- 
tution would  repeal  the  law  exempting  real  estate  from  taxation  for 
State  purposes. 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  constitution  transformed  its  provisions 
into  an  imposing  list  of  reasons  why  it  should  be  rejected.  They 
attacked  the  numbering  and  endorsement  of  ballots  as  “constitutional 
violation”  of  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  which  could  be  used  by  em- 
ployers against  employees;^^  they  labeled  the  increased  size  of  the 
legislature  a “Constitutional  Gerrymander”  intended  to  favor  the 
Democracy,  and  insisted  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers  at  least  |1 1,500,000 
since  a new  capitol  would  be  needed  to  accommodate  the  oversized 
General  Assembly;^®  they  insisted  the  restrictions  on  railroads  and 
on  legislative  appropriations  meant  no  “preacher  tickets”  and  “no 
excursion  parties”  for  the  hard-working  common  man,  as  well  as 
“nothing  for  charity.”^®  The  proposed  frame  of  government,  they 
warned,  would  mean  removal  of  the  State  capital  to  Philadelphia 
and  would  place  conscientious  objectors  to  military  service  at  the 
mercy  of  the  legislature.  Furthermore,  it  would  subject  the  property 
of  private  fraternal  organizations  to  State  taxation  and  would  even 
permit  women  to  serve  as  school  directors.  According  to  its  critics, 
the  “Lawyer’s  Convention”  had  created  a “rich  man’s”  and  “Monop- 
olist’s Constitution”  at  the  expense  of  farmers  and  workingmen.  The 
proposed  constitution,  a “Blended  Outrage  and  Folly,”  according 
to  Cameron’s  journal,  deserved  to  be  and  would  be  rejected  by  the 
citizenry.®^ 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  28,  June  21,  October  31,  1873;  Brown’s  Bellefonte 
Republican,  May  28,  1873;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  19,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  10,  17,  25,  1873. 

^Ibid.,  November  13,  23,  1873;  Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican,  November  19,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  14,  1873;  Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican, 
December  3,  10,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  December  11,  1873. 

^Ibid.,  October  21,  November  3,  15,  17,  28,  December  10,  13,  14,  1873.  See  also 
Hellerich,  ‘‘Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  486-487;  Brown’s  Bellefonte  Re- 
publican, November  26,  December  11,  1873. 
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The  Democratic  press  was  at  first  neutral  toward  the  constitutional 
convention;  but,  as  the  convention  came  increasingly  under  Re- 
publican attack,  Democratic  journals  came  to  its  defense.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  nevertheless  said  nothing  of  either  the  convention 
or  the  proposed  constitution,  and  not  until  Mackey  had  been  re- 
elected did  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  announce:  “All  now  turn  to  the 
constitutional  convention  as  the  last  hope  of  relief  from  the  evils 
which  afflict  Pennsylvania.”®®  In  advocating  ratification  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  Democratic  press  pointed  to  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  convention  and  insisted  no  party  question  was  involved; 
instead,  ratification  would  represent  a triumph  “of  the  honest  men 
of  all  parties  over  the  thieves  and  plundering  rings  in  all  parties.”®^ 
The  Democracy  branded  the  charges  of  Republican  machine  journals 
as  either  clever  distortions  or  outright  falsehoods.  The  proposed 
constitution  would  not  permit  taxation  of  real  estate  for  State  pur- 
poses, claimed  Democratic  journals;  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  would  not 
be  violated  since  voters  were  not  compelled  to  endorse  their  ballots; 
and  railroads  would  lose  rather  than  gain  privileges.®®  The  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  met  in  Philadelphia  on  November  12  and 
adopted  a resolution  empowering  State  Chairman  Nebinger  to  take 
such  steps  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  secure  favorable  action  on  the 
proposed  constitution  by  the  electorate.  Nebinger  took  no  formal 
action,  but  the  resolution  put  the  Democracy  on  record  as  favoring 
ratification.®^ 

As  the  ratification  election  drew  near,  only  eighteen  papers  in  the 
entire  State  continued  to  oppose  the  proposed  constitution. After 
months  of  indecision,  many  Republican  journals  decided  its  reforms 
outweighed  its  shortcomings  and  recommended  ratification.  Even  the 
Beaver  Radical  conceded  that,  since  there  was  no  organized  opposi- 
tion, the  constitution  would  probably  be  adopted.®®  The  leaders  of 
the  Republican  organization,  however,  refused  to  admit  defeat. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  16,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  May  10,  June  18,  July  21, 
1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  February  28,  May  8,  16,  1873. 

“Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  November  27,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  3,  17,  December  11,  1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  December  12,  1873. 

Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  486. 

“ Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  December  6,  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  December 
15,  1873. 

“Quoted  in  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  December  5,  1873.  For  summaries 
of  Republican  press  opinion,  see  ibid.,  December  5,  1873;  Bellefonte  Republican, 
November  26,  December  3,  1873. 
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Ignoring  the  division  of  opinion  within  their  own  party,  they 
launched  a last-ditch  effort  to  prevent  ratification.  Machine  journals 
intensified  their  attacks  on  the  convention  and  the  constitution,  a 
series  of  public  meetings  was  held,  chiefly  in  Philadelphia,  to 
organize  voter  opposition,  and  plans  were  made  to  challenge  the 
constitutionality  of  the  convention  and  of  its  activities.  Chief  re- 
sponsibility for  defeating  ratification,  however,  was  assigned  to  the 
Philadelphia  Ring,  which  stood  to  lose  both  the  Registry  Act  and  the 
profits  of  the  row  offices  should  the  new  frame  of  government  be 
adopted.®^ 

Anticipating  opposition  from  the  Philadelphia  Ring,  the  constitu- 
tional convention  had  created  special  machinery  for  the  city  to  insure 
a fair  ratification  election.  It  appointed  a board  of  five  commissioners 
with  authority  to  revise  registration  lists,  appoint  election  officials 
in  each  district,  prepare  and  distribute  ballots,  and  compute  the 
returns,  which  would  be  reported  directly  to  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention. The  legislature  had  stipulated  that  the  ratification  election 
was  to  be  conducted  under  the  general  election  laws  of  the  State, 
and  machine  journals  denounced  the  convention’s  action  as  revolu- 
tionary, but  the  Democracy  rejoiced  that  Philadelphia  would  finally 
‘‘enjoy  the  luxury  and  the  privilege  of  a fair  election.”®®  The  con- 
vention had  also  fixed  the  date  of  the  ratification  election  as 
December  16,  had  created  a special  executive  committee  to  publicize 
the  proposed  constitution  and  to  handle  all  matters  arising  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  on  November  3 had  adjourned  until  after  the 
election.®® 

During  the  interval  between  adjournment  and  the  election,  the 
convention’s  executive  committee  made  arrangements  to  have  the 
proposed  constitution  published  in  every  county,  and  also  arranged 
for  publication  of  letters  from  prominent  citizens  recommending 
ratification.  The  special  commissioners  for  Philadelphia  devoted 
most  of  their  efforts  to  enrolling  election  officials.  When  State  Treas- 
urer Mackey  refused  to  pay  the  $5,000  voted  them  by  the  convention 
for  their  salaries  and  expenses,  they  continued  working  without  pay, 
their  expenses  financed  by  private  contributions.  The  Philadelphia 

o^Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  482:  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  December  12,  1873. 

•^Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  3,  1873;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1873. 

““  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,"  484. 
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Reform  Club  formally  endorsed  the  proposed  constitution,  and  the 
Citizens’  Municipal  Reform  Association  sponsored  a series  of  mass 
meetings  in  behalf  of  ratification.®^ 

The  opponents  of  the  proposed  constitution  were  also  busy.  The 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  early  leaders  in  the  demand 
for  constitutional  revision,  now  refused  to  endorse  the  new  frame  of 
government;  its  membership,  which  included  most  of  the  City  Ring, 
w'as  so  divided  that  it  decided  to  take  no  action  as  an  organization. 
The  City  Ring,  aided  by  men  who  opposed  the  constitution  for 
personal  and  private  reasons,  also  sponsored  a series  of  mass  meetings, 
the  largest  of  which  was  addressed  by  Simon  Cameron’s  senatorial 
colleague,  John  Scott.®®  Late  in  November  the  Philadelphia  city 
councils,  ignoring  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  convention, 
appropriated  $32,000  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  election  as  conducted 
by  the  regular  election  officials  under  the  Registry  Act.  When  the 
special  commissioners  then  succeeded  in  having  the  regular  election 
officials  supply  them  with  ballot  boxes,  tally  blanks,  and  other  election 
equipment,  the  City  Ring  launched  the  final  phase  of  its  campaign. 

The  city  solicitor  of  Philadelphia  on  November  24  filed  an  appeal 
with  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of  a group  of  taxpayers 
and  requested  an  injunction  against  both  sets  of  election  officials. 
Opposing  the  use  of  public  funds  to  finance  a special  election,  the 
appeal  raised  the  question  of  whether  the  constitutional  convention 
was  a sovereign  body  or  whether  it  was  bound  by  the  actions  of  the 
1871  and  1872  legislatures;  at  issue  was  the  authority  of  the  con- 
vention to  conduct  the  ratification  election  in  Philadelphia.  A second 
suit  in  equity  requesting  an  injunction  against  the  special  commis- 
sioners was  filed  in  behalf  of  an  election  inspector  appointed  under 
the  Registry  Act,  who  claimed  he  had  been  unlawfully  deprived  of 
his  office.®® 

Several  days  later  the  Allegheny  County  machine  made  its  move. 
A group  of  Pittsburgh  Republicans  led  by  Christopher  Magee  re- 
quested an  injunction  against  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County  restraining  them  from  holding 
the  ratification  election,  on  the  grounds  that  the  legislative  acts  of 
1871  and  1872  pertaining  to  the  constitutional  convention  were 

Ibid.,  458,  488-489. 

«« Ibid.,  503-507. 

Ibid.,  487,  491-495;  Kelchner,  “Constitutional  History  of  Pennsylvania,”  187-190. 
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unconstitutional. ‘0  The  fate  of  the  proposed  constitution  appeared 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  court  quickly  shed  itself  of  the  responsibility.  It  refused 
to  grant  the  injunction  requested  in  the  Pittsburgh  suit,  thus  affirm- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  1871  and  1872  acts.  It  did,  however, 
grant  an  injunction  restraining  the  special  commissioners  from  con- 
ducting the  ratification  election  in  Philadelphia.  In  an  unanimous 
opinion,  the  court  declared  that,  although  the  convention  had  the 
authority  to  submit  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  electorate,  it 
lacked  the  authority  to  conduct  the  election.'^i  The  election  in 
Philadelphia  would  be  conducted  under  the  Registry  Act  by  the 
machine-controlled  regular  election  officials.  Advocates  of  reform 
attacked  the  Ring  leaders  for  assuming  the  guise  of  injured  taxpayers 
and  objecting  to  the  use  of  public  funds  “for  the  very  novel  purpose 
of  holding  an  honest  election,’"^-  but  the  convention’s  executive  com- 
mittee issued  an  address  to  the  voters  urging  acceptance  of  the  court’s 
decision.  Attention  throughout  the  State  focused  on  Philadelphia 
in  the  belief  that  its  vote  would  determine  the  outcome  of  the  ratifi- 
cation election. 

The  “Triumph  of  the  People’’ 

According  to  both  Alexander  K.  McClure  and  John  W.  Forney, 
the  Philadelphia  machine  planned  to  submit  a decisive  majority 
against  ratification  and  prepared  the  necessary  returns  in  advance.'^® 
On  election  day,  December  16,  1873,  “at  some  of  the  polls  ‘Ring’ 
rowdies  attacked  citizens  with  bludgeons,  at  other  with  firearms,’’^^ 
but  the  city  nevertheless  returned  a majority  of  more  than  two  to 
one  for  ratification.'^®  “The  Constitution  will  carry  in  this  city,” 

Harrisbur'^  Telegraph,  December  2,  1873;  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tion of  1873,”  501.  One  Democratic  leader  in  Pittsburgh  reported:  “The  opposition 
here  is  from  the  ring  and  a few  politicians  who  fancy  the  adoption  of  that  instrument 
will  at  once  place  the  Democratic  party  in  power.  If  it  has  that  effect,  I think  it 
would  be  well  to  adopt  it,  whether  it  is  according  to  law  or  not”;  James  P.  Barr  to 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  December  4,  1873,  Jeremiah  S.  Black  Papers,  LC. 

” Harrisburg  Telegraph,  December  5,  1873;  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution 
of  1873,”  495-499,  504. 

McClure,  Addresses,  H,  117. 

McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  355,  claimed  the  forged  majority  against  ratifica- 
tion was  not  less  than  50.000  votes.  Forney  placed  the  forged  majority  at  3,000 
votes;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  December  18,  1873. 

Entry  of  December  17,  1873,  William  G.  Armstrong  Diary. 

McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  355-356,  claimed  that  when  Mayor  Stokely  learned 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  ratification  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  he 
ordered  the  correct  returns  reported  for  Philadelphia. 
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McClure  had  written  in  March;  “the  more  it  is  fought,  the  more  it 
will  carry  & in  the  state  it  will  be  overwhelming.”'^®  McClure’s  pre- 
diction, unlike  many  of  his  memories,  proved  to  be  surprisingly  accu- 
rate; the  new  constitution  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  253,774  to 
108,594.'^"  Only  ten  counties  returned  majorities  against  the  new 
frame  of  government.  Nine  of  these  were  Republican  counties, 
and  eight  of  them  were  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  where 
Harrisburg  influence  was  dominant.  Despite  the  opposition  of  the 
Allegheny  County  machine,  the  voters  of  Allegheny  County  rolled  up 
a majority  of  ten  to  one  for  ratification.'^* 

Proclaiming  “The  Triumph  of  the  People,”  the  Democratic  press 
saluted  the  “regenerated  Commonwealth.”^®  The  “peaceful  revolu- 
tion” proved  that  the  people,  when  “relieved  of  party  pressures,” 
favored  “good  and  pure  government.”*®  The  New  York  World  hailed 
the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  as  “The  Death  Blow  to  the 
‘Addition,  Division  and  Silence’  Ring”  and  a victory  for  anti-Cameron 
Pennsylvanians,*!  and  even  the  distant  New  Orleans  Tunes  noted  the 
“triumph  of  honesty  over  corruption”  in  Pennsylvania.*® 

Machine  journals  accepted  the  popular  verdict  with  ill  grace.  “The 
people  slept  on  their  rights  and  the  election  went  by  default,”  com- 
plained the  Pittsburgh  Commercials^  Shortly  after  the  election,  one 
machine  journal  explained  “The  Motives  of  Those  Who  Opposed 

’"McClure  to  William  Bigler,  March  21,  1873,  'William  Bigler  Papers,  HSP. 

"The  constitutional  convention  certified  the  vote  as  253,560  to  109,198,  but  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  House  and  Senate  who  opened  and  counted  the  official 
returns  certified  the  totals  as  253,744  to  108,594;  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth 
Series,  IX,  288-289,  316;  Official  Vote  of  an  Election  Held  on  the  16th  Day  of 
December,  1873,  For  and  Against  the  Nezu  Constitution,  Leg.  Docs.,  1871,  II,  no.  6, 
pp.  610-611.  Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  513,  uses  the  conven- 
tion’s figures,  but  Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1871,  353-354,  reports  the  totals 
certified  by  the  legislature  as  the  official  vote. 

™The  nine  Republican  counties  were  .Adams,  Blair,  Dauphin,  Indiana,  Lebanon. 
Perry,  Potter,  Snyder,  and  Somerset.  Greene  County,  which  had  voted  against  holding 
the  constitutional  convention,  was  the  sole  dissenting  Democratic  county;  ibid., 
353-354.  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  355,  erroneously  stated  that  Berks  County 
voted  four  to  one  against  ratification. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  December  17,  1873;  see  also  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1873. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  December  18,  1873. 

"’New  York  World,  December  17,  1873. 

""Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  December  23,  1873.  For  summaries  of  press 
opinion,  see  ibid.,  December  18,  1873;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  December 
19,  1873. 

""Pittsburgh  Commercial,  December  17,  1873. 
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the  New  Constitution”;  they  were  all  honorable  men  who  disagreed 
with  the  document  in  principle  and  who  felt  obligated  to  oppose  it 
publicly  because  of  their  sense  of  duty.  Since  the  constitution  had 
been  adopted,  however,  it  should  be  given  a fair  trial.®'^  The  organ 
of  the  Philadelphia  machine,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  announced 
that  the  people  had  made  a mistake,  then  lapsed  into  silence.®® 

The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  alone  continued  its  opposition.  While 
admitting  the  vote  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  people  wanted  a 
change  in  the  organic  law,  and  claiming  to  be  “perfectly  content,”  it 
insisted  the  supporters  of  the  constitution  “must  give  the  credit  of 
the  victory  to  the  ring.  Nothing  but  the  cry  that  the  ring  was  against 
it,  and  it  would  break  up  and  destroy  rings  altogether,  ever  would 
have  induced  the  people  to  vote  for  the  new  Constitution  as  a 
whole.”®®  When  the  constitutional  convention  held  a brief  final  ses- 
sion at  Harrisburg  to  announce  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
Cameron’s  journal  expressed  concern  for  the  Supreme  Court  justices 
who  had  upheld  the  Philadelphia  Registry  Act;  “We  hope  the  court 
may  yet  escape,  but  our  fears  are  deep  and  our  anxiety  well  nigh 
unbearable.”  But  the  convention  made  no  attempt  to  abolish  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Telegraph  shifted  its  attack  to  the  conven- 
tion’s “corruption  fund,”  the  warrants  for  its  expenditures.  As  the 
new  year  began,  Cameron’s  journal  still  remained  unreconciled  to 
“that  mountain  of  stupid  blunders  and  contradictions  called  the  new 
constitution.”®'^ 

To  former  Liberal  Republicans  like  Curtin,  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  served  as  partial  compensation  for  their  humiliating 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Cameron  machine.  Writing  to  Elihu  B. 
Washburne  in  France,  Curtin  offered  his  estimate  of  the  convention 
and  evaluated  the  significance  of  the  new  frame  of  government.  He 
praised  the  ability  of  his  fellow-delegates  and  emphasized  their  lack 
of  partisanship  and  their  real  desire  to  achieve  the  reforms  demanded 
by  the  people.  Summarizing  the  ratification  contest,  he  added:  “I 
regret  to  say  that  the  Pres[iden]t  was  again  persuaded  to  interfere 
in  a local  election.  The  P[ost]  0[ffice]  Customs  House  collectors  etc. 
etc.  etc.  were  very  active  in  their  opposition.”  Admitting  defects  and 
omissions  in  the  new  constitution,  Curtin  nevertheless  concluded. 

^Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican,  December  24,  1873. 

“ Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  December  18,  1873. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  December  17,  1873. 

^ Ibid.,  January  2,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  December  27,  29,  1873. 
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“All  such  are  of  little  account  when  compared  with  the  real  positive 
reforms  made  in  it.  . . . The  result  in  Penn[sylvani]a  means  reform 
and  the  people  will  have  it.”®® 

In  Philadelphia,  where  the  movement  for  constitutional  revision 
had  an  immediate  and  local  objective,  the  conservative  Penn  Monthly 
announced  “the  beginning  of  a new  era.”  In  its  opinion  the  new 
constitution  had  “broken  into  pieces  the  chains  by  which  the  city 
. . . was  bound”: 

No  party  can  “count”  in  its  candidates  at  the  sweet  will  of  a 
few  leaders.  Salaries  take  the  place  of  fees.  The  municipality 
becomes  independent.  . . . There  is  a chance  that  the  prac- 
tice of  politics  will  become  less  profitable,  and  therefore  fewer 
will  follow  it,  and  if  there  be  much  to  regret  in  the  newly 
accepted  Constitution,  let  us  think  of  all  these  things  and  be 
thankful.®® 

The  civic  reformers,  the  former  Liberal  Republicans,  and  the 
Democracy  might  well  have  reserved  judgment.  The  new  constitu- 
tion was  immediately  faced  with  critical  tests  in  the  Philadelphia 
municipal  elections  and  in  the  legislative  session  of  1874,  and  the 
results  of  these  tests  would  give  the  friends  of  reform  little  cause  for 
rejoicing. 

The  Constitution  on  Trial 

The  new  constitution  fixed  the  date  for  municipal  elections  as  the 
third  Tuesday  in  February,  and  in  1874  Philadelphia  would  elect  a 
mayor,  a city  solicitor,  and  a receiver  of  taxes.  The  city  machine  sup- 
ported Mayor  William  S.  Stokley  for  re-election,  but  a group  of 
prominent  Republicans  felt  Stokley  was  not  of  sufficiently  high  cali- 
ber to  represent  the  city  during  the  forthcoming  Centennial.  These 
men  urged  Forney  to  be  their  candidate,  but  Forney  refused.®®  At 
the  same  time,  a group  of  reform  Republicans  and  Democrats  urged 
McClure  to  run  as  a Citizens’  Reform  party  candidate  against  Stokley 
in  the  Republican  primaries.  When  McClure  refused,  this  group 
supported  William  E.  Littleton,  president  of  the  city’s  select  council 
and  a former  member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  but  in  the 
machine-controlled  Republican  primary  convention  Mayor  Stokley, 
City  Solicitor  Charles  H.  T.  Collis,  and  Receiver  of  Taxes  Thomas  J. 
Smith  were  all  nominated  for  re-election.®^ 

Curtin  to  Washburne,  February  2,  1874,  Wasbburne  Papers. 

^Penn  Monthly,  V (1874),  11. 

“"Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  13,  1874;  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  364-366. 

” Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  16,  19,  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  21, 
1874. 
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Two  days  later  the  city  Democracy  held  its  primary  convention  and 
nominated  a ticket  headed  by  James  S.  Biddle,  but  the  reform  Repub- 
licans refused  to  endorse  Biddle  and  he  declined  the  nomination. 
McClure’s  friends  then  persuaded  the  Democratic  leaders  to  support 
McClure,  and  the  reassembled  Democratic  primary  convention  rec- 
ommended his  nomination.  Several  days  later  a mass  meeting  of 
Democrats  and  reform  Republicans  organized  the  Citizens’  Centen- 
nial Constitution  party  and  formally  nominated  McClure  for  mayor.®^ 

At  the  time  of  the  nomination,  McClure  was  still  serving  in  the 
State  Senate.  The  legislature  had  convened  on  January  6,  1874,  to 
begin  its  first  session  under  the  new  constitution,  and  the  same  day 
McClure  introduced  a bill  to  regulate  Philadelphia  elections.  Wil- 
liam B.  Mann,  representing  the  City  Ring,  hurried  to  Harrisburg; 
the  Senate  Republicans  caucused,  and  the  Republican  leadership 
introduced  a rival  bill.  By  the  end  of  January  McClure’s  bill  had 
been  amended  to  death.  “It  is  quite  evident  that  the  great  defeated 
of  December  16th  have  taken  heart  again,’’  announced  the  Penn 
Monthly.^^ 

A new  elections  bill  did  pass  the  legislature  and  was  signed  by 
Governor  Hartranft  in  time  to  apply  to  the  municipal  elections.  Pro- 
viding for  a uniform  state-wide  system  of  registration  and  elections, 
this  act  required  tax  assessors  to  register  voters  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing their  assessments  and  empowered  judges  of  county  courts  to  ap- 
point election  officials.  The  act  incorporated  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions for  numbered  ballots  with  endorsement  optional,  and  included 
the  right  of  citizens  to  petition  for  overseers  of  elections.  Any  regis- 
tered voter  was  given  the  right  to  challenge  any  other  voter,  with  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  accused,  and  a detailed  procedure  was  pre- 
scribed for  the  reporting  of  election  returns.  Major  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  ballot  box  was  entrusted  to  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  common  pleas,  and  neglect  of  duty  by  election  officials  and  other 
violations  of  the  act  were  defined  and  punishments  prescribed.®^  As 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  signed  this  bill,  one  representative  suggested 
the  members  “rise  and  stand  in  their  places  in  token  of  respect  for 
the  first  honestly  enacted  law  which  had  gone  forth  from  the  legisla- 

^^Ibid.,  January  22,  24,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  26,  1874;  see  also 
McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  366-368. 

Penn  Monthly,  V (1874)  , 99;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  8,  16,  1874; 
Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  January  24,  1874. 

'*•*  Act  of  January  30,  1874,  P.  L.  31;  see  also  Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  February 
6,  1874;  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XIV  (1874) , 679. 
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ture  for  the  government  of  the  people  for  many  years.”®^  But  hon- 
est enactment  of  legislation  did  not  guarantee  its  honest  enforcement; 
and,  in  Philadelphia,  administration  of  this  law  would  still  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  election  officials  appointed  under  the  Registry  Act. 

As  a test  of  the  election  reforms  of  the  new  constitution,  the  Phila- 
delphia mayoralty  contest  attracted  state-wide  attention.  McClure’s 
candidacy  unfortunately  diverted  that  attention.  Democratic  jour- 
nals had  urged  the  city  organization  to  nominate  a straight-out  ticket, 
but  when  McClure  emerged  as  the  party’s  candidate  they  had  no 
choice  except  to  advise  Philadelphia  Democrats  to  support  him  in 
the  interests  of  municipal  reform.^®  With  the  Democracy  supporting 
the  architect  of  the  1872  revolt.  Republicans  rallied  behind  their 
party  leaders,  and  among  Republican  journals  only  Forney’s  Phila- 
delphia Press  supported  McClure.  Journals  that  had  recommended 
ratification  of  the  new  constitution  now  joined  with  machine  organs 
that  had  fought  ratification  in  attacking  the  “slippery”  politician 
who  had  “the  insolence  to  demand  that  he  be  elected  by  honest 
people  to  an  office  scarcely  second  to  that  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth.”®’^  None  of  the  candidates  on  the  “three  C’s”  ticket 
were  native  Philadelphians,  announced  the  Republican  press,  but  this 
was  no  more  unusual  than  “a  Reform  ticket  without  a Reformer  on 
it  or  a democratic  ticket  with  a renegade  Republican  at  its  head.”®® 

McClure  conducted  another  of  his  whirlwind  campaigns,  but 
Charles  Gray,  his  Democratic  running  mate  for  receiver  of  taxes, 
withdrew  from  the  ticket  and  accused  McClure  of  standing  at  a 
Harrisburg  gambling  table  with  chips  piled  around  him  and  con- 
temptuously asking:  “What  would  the  Reformers  of  Philadelphia 
say  if  they  could  see  me  now?”®®  McClure  suffered  a major  setback 
when  Henry  Charles  Lea,  the  force  behind  the  Citizens’  Municipal 
Reform  Association,  publicly  denounced  him  as  a “reckless  political 
adventurer”  whose  “self-asserting  leadership”  could  only  “pollute 
and  betray”  the  cause  of  municipal  reform. i®®  Distrustful  of  the 

Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  February  7,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  29,  31,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman, 
February  13,  1874. 

Scranton  Republican,  February  11,  1874;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  February  6,  1874. 

“Bellefonte  Republican,  February  18,  1874. 

“Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  February  13,  1874. 

^“Quoted  in  Russell,  ‘‘Biography  of  McClure,”  402-403;  see  also  Penn  Monthly, 
V (1874),  180-185. 
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ambitious  McClure,  Lea  devoted  his  energy  and  influence  to  helping 
re-elect  Stokley  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Undaunted,  McClure  kept 
up  his  intense  campaigning  against  Stokley  and  his  “December  16 
frauds.’’^®! 

On  February  17,  1874,  the  regular  Republican  ticket  carried  Phila- 
delphia and  Stokley  was  re-elected  mayor  with  60,128  votes  to  49,133 
for  McClure. “The  innocents  have  been  terribly  slaughtered  in 
Philadelphia,”  gloated  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph2*^^  “When  Reform 
Parties  are  led  by  such  men  as  McClure  . . . the  result  will  be  against 
them  every  time,”  concluded  another  Republican  journal. The 
Democratic  press  offered  its  usual  explanation  of  Philadelphia  elec- 
tion results,  ballot  box  stuffing:  “Had  McClure  polled  100,000  more 
votes,  the  Radicals  would  still  have  come  out  with  ten  thousand 
majority.  1776-1876,  Whew!”io5  Attributing  the  results  to  the  re- 
peaters, to  the  “army  of  stayaways,”  and  to  local  Democrat  leaders 
who  sold  out  to  the  machine  because  of  their  opposition  to  McClure, 
the  Perm  Monthly  concluded:  “It  was  a struggle  between  enthusiasm 
and  organization,  and  the  latter  triumphed,  as  it  generally  will.”i®® 
McClure  did  not  contest  the  election  and  retired  from  active  politics. 
He  was  never  again  to  run  for  public  office.^®'^ 

The  results  of  the  municipal  election  in  Pittsburgh  were  equally 
disappointing  to  reformers.  In  a three-way  contest  the  mayoralty 
candidate  of  the  regular  Republican  organization  defeated  the  in- 
cumbent Democratic  mayor,  who  had  served  in  the  constitutional 
convention,  as  well  as  an  independent  Republican  candidate.^®®  Within 
two  months  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  the  “great 
defeated  of  December  16”  had  regained  the  ascendancy  in  both  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia.  Despite  the  claims  of  reformers,  ratification 
of  the  new  constitution  did  not  result  in  municipal  reform. 

“^Philadelphia  Press,  February  13,  16,  1874. 

“^Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  March  5,  1874;  John  T.  Scharf  and  Thomp- 
son Westcott,  History  of  Philadelphia,  1609-1884  (3  vols.;  Philadelphia,  1884), 

I,  840. 

’'^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  February  18,  1874. 

Maucb  Cbunk  Coal  Gazette,  February  20,  1874. 

Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  February  21,  1874;  see  also  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  February  20,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  February  21,  1874; 
New  York  World.  February  18,  March  4,  1874. 

^^Penn  Monthly,  V (1874),  183. 

For  McClure’s  version  of  the  mayoralty  contest,  see  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes, 

II,  363-375. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  February  19,  1874. 
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At  Harrisburg  an  even  more  severe  test  of  the  new  constitution 
was  under  way.  The  legislative  session  of  1874  had  been  hailed  as 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Commonwealth’s  history,  for  it  had 
the  responsibility  for  implementing  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  constitution.  The  Republicans  controlled  both  houses,  and 
although  the  machine-controlled  caucus  selected  the  presiding  officers, 
reformers  were  still  optimistic.  During  the  first  week  of  the  session 
they  rejoiced  over  the  “wonderful  transformation”  that  had  occurred 
in  Harrisburg;  a “purer  and  healthier  atmosphere”  prevailed,  the 
lobbies  were  empty,  and  no  “lobby  jobs”  had  raised  their  heads. 
Furthermore,  “there  was  not  the  usual  flow  of  small  bills”  through 
the  legislature.!®^  That  flow  never  did  materialize.  The  1874  legisla- 
ture produced  but  208  acts  and  ten  joint  resolutions,  “about  as  many 
as  the  Governor  used  to  be  called  upon  to  sign  in  a single  day,  under 
the  old  constitution.”!!®  At  least  temporarily,  the  evil  of  special  legis- 
lation had  ended. 

When  the  legislature  began  implementing  the  new  constitution, 
however,  the  Republican  majority  readily  sacrificed  constitutional 
intent  to  partisan  interest.  The  initial  controversy  developed  over 
the  framing  of  a reapportionment  bill  to  provide  for  the  increased 
membership  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  both  houses  committees  on 
reapportionment  were  appointed  with  only  token  Democratic  repre- 
sentation, and  as  the  details  of  the  proposed  legislation  became  known, 
the  fight  was  on.  The  constitutional  convention  had  failed  to  impose 
any  requirements  of  uniformity  of  size,  equality  of  population,  or 
contiguity  of  territory  for  election  districts,  and  the  Republican 
leaders  indulged  in  the  same  kind  of  gerrymandering  that  marked  the 
congressional  reapportionment  act  the  previous  year.  In  the  Senate 
bill,  strongly  Democratic  counties  were  joined  together  into  single 
districts,  while  Democratic  counties  in  which  Republican  candidates 
stood  a chance  of  victory  were  added  to  overwhelmingly  Republican 
districts.  The  result,  according  to  the  Democracy,  guaranteed  the 
Republican  party  thirty-three  of  the  fifty  Senate  seats.!!! 

'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  9.  1874;  sec  also  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  January 
14,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  January  9,  16,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  January  23,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  January  31,  1874. 

^^”rbid.,  June  27,  1874. 

"'Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  March  5,  13,  1874.  The  House  consisted 
of  fifty-seven  Republicans,  forty-two  Democrats;  the  House  committee  on  re- 
apportionment included  nine  Republicans,  the  sole  independent,  and  only  three 
Democrats;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  17,  1874. 
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The  House  reapportionment  bill  was  equally  unjust,  claimed  the 
Democracy.  Through  “judicious  trimming”  the  Republicans  would 
control  thirty-three  of  the  thirty-eight  Philadelphia  seats.  Republican 
Allegheny  County,  with  its  262,000  population,  was  divided  into  five 
districts  electing  a total  of  fourteen  assemblymen,  but  uncertain 
Luzerne  County,  with  a population  of  161,000,  was  divided  into  eight 
districts  with  a total  of  only  nine  members. Basing  its  calculations 
upon  the  vote  in  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1872,  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  claimed  the  act  would  result  in  the  election  of  128  Republi- 
cans and  only  73  Democrats,  whereas  an  equitable  apportionment  in 
terms  of  party  strength  would  be  106  Republicans  and  95  Demo- 
crats.The  bill  gave  the  Democrats  five  of  the  thirty-eight  seats 
from  Philadelphia,  “a  larger  percentage  than  they  have  had  for  some 
time  past,”  replied  Cameron’s  journal,  and  the  Democracy  should  be 
satisfied.il'* 

Senate  Democrats,  attempting  to  force  a less  partisan  reapportion- 
ment, refused  to  approve  appointments  submitted  by  Governor 
Hartranft,  and  rejected  the  appointments  when  they  were  resubmitted. 
Machine  journals  then  accused  the  Democrats  of  blackmail  and 
appealed  to  Senate  Republicans  to  make  the  reapportionment  bill  as 
strong  as  possible.  “The  Democrats  have  done  so  in  every  State 
where  they  have  the  power,”  warned  Cameron’s  organ,  “and  would 
do  so  here  if  they  had  control  of  the  Legislature.”!!^  The  Republi- 
cans refused  to  compromise,  and  the  legislature  finally  passed  a bill 
which  apportioned  the  State  into  50  senatorial  and  201  representative 
districts. 

The  act  was  unquestionably  partisan.  The  ratio  for  the  Senate, 
based  upon  the  1870  census,  was  fixed  at  about  70,400  inhabitants, 
and  no  county  with  less  than  four-fifths  of  this  ratio  was  to  form  a 
separate  senatorial  district,  unless  the  adjoining  counties  were  each 
entitled  to  one  or  more  Senators.  In  this  case,  a county  with  less 
than  four-fifths  of  a ratio  could  be  assigned  a Senator,  provided  its 
population  exceeded  one-half  of  a ratio,  or  35,200  under  the  1874 
act.116  Thus  since  adjoining  Philadelphia,  Chester,  and  Montgomery 

i“Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  March  13,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April 
14,  1874. 

Ibid.,  April  29,  1874. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  10,  1874. 

^'^Ibid.,  April  30,  1874;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  1,  1874;  Pennsylvania 
Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  381-383. 

^ Act  o£  May  19,  1874,  P.  L.  131;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  16,  1874. 
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counties  each  had  at  least  one  senator,  Delaware  County,  with  a 
population  of  only  39,400,  was  made  into  a separate  senatorial  dis- 
trict. Lebanon  County,  whose  population  of  34,100  was  actually  less 
than  half  a ratio,  was  also  made  into  a separate  senatorial  district, 
since  adjoining  Berks,  Lancaster,  Dauphin,  and  Schuylkill  counties 
were  all  entitled  to  at  least  one  Senator.  Delaware  and  Chester  coun- 
ties were  staunchly  Republican;  Democratic  Berks  County,  with  more 
than  three  times  the  population  of  either  Delaware  or  Chester  coun- 
ties, was  assigned  but  one  Senator.  Gerrymandering  was  less  obvious 
but  also  less  necessary  in  the  House  reapportionment;  Philadelphia 
and  Allegheny  counties  together  would  elect  a total  of  fifty-three  of 
the  201  House  members. This  reapportionment  act  remained  on 
the  statute  books  for  the  next  thirteen  years,  insuring  continuous 
Republican  control  of  the  State  Senate. 

With  reapportionment  completed,  the  legislature  moved  to  imple- 
ment the  constitutional  provisions  regarding  Philadelphia.  As  re- 
quired by  the  constitution,  the  lawmakers  passed  a bill  creating  for 
the  city  a sinking  fund  pledged  to  the  payment  of  its  debt.  The  same 
bill,  however,  authorized  a further  increase  in  the  debt  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  already  was  more  than  $80, 000, 000. Mayor  Stokley 
convinced  Governor  Hartranft  that  the  debt  increase  was  necessary 
to  complete  partially-finished  municipal  projects,  and  Hartranft 
signed  the  measure  into  law.^^^  Philadelphia  got  its  sinking  fund, 
but  in  the  process  the  City  Ring  retained  its  patronage  and  added  to 
the  city  debt. 

Even  more  farcical  was  the  action  of  the  legislature  regarding  the 
constitutional  requirement  that  officials  of  all  counties  with  more 
than  150,000  inhabitants  be  paid  by  salary  rather  than  by  fees.  This 
provision  applied  to  Philadelphia,  Allegheny,  and  Luzerne  counties, 
and  the  proposed  legislation  set  up  two  salary  scales,  one  for  Phila- 
delphia, the  other  for  Allegheny  and  Luzerne  counties.  Philadelphia 
District  Attorney  Mann  and  City  Solicitor  Collis  drew  up  the  Senate 
bill  which  provided  for  their  county  annual  salaries  of  $15,000  for 
the  sheriff,  $10,000  for  the  district  attorney,  the  prothonotary,  and 
the  city  treasurer,  and  $8,000  for  the  recorder  of  wills.  With  equal 
generosity  the  House  added  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000  for  Phila- 

Rathgeber,  “Democratic  Party  in  Pennsylvania,  1880-1896,”  102-103;  Smull’s 
Legislative  Hand  Book,  1875,  212-226.  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  258,  gives 
Mackey  the  credit  for  devising  this  act. 

“»Act  of  April  20,  1874,  P.  L.  65. 

““Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  26,  1874. 
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delphia’s  clerk  of  courts.  Democratic  journals  exploded  with  indig- 
nation; justices  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  received  but  $6,000  annu- 
ally, and  the  Governor’s  annual  salary  was  only  |10,000.^2o  -phe 
Philadelphia  Ring  had  made  the  salary  scale  so  unreasonable  that 
even  if  the  bill  should  pass  the  legislature,  it  would  be  vetoed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  county  officers’  salary  bill  passed  both  houses  in  the  final  days 
of  the  session  and  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Hartranft.^^^  Hartranft 
maintained  that  the  bill’s  title  did  not  fully  indicate  its  contents,  and 
he  objected  to  two  salary  scales,  one  for  Philadelphia,  the  other  for 
Allegheny  and  Luzerne  counties.  Admitting  it  was  a poor  measure, 
the  frustrated  Harrisburg  Patriot  assailed  Hartranft  for  using  his  veto 
“to  perpetuate  in  the  interest  of  a corrupt  ring  a flagrant  abuse. 
The  constitutional  requirement  remained  a dead  letter,  and  in  the 
two  strongholds  of  the  Republican  organization  the  fee  system  con- 
tinued in  operation. 

By  the  time  the  legislature  adjourned  in  May,  both  Democratic  and 
reform-minded  Republican  journals  agreed  the  results  of  the  session 
were  not  commensurate  with  the  time  consumed.  Throughout  the 
session  “a  stronger  disposition  was  manifested  to  disobey  and  evade 
the  new  constitution  than  to  comply  with  its  provisions,’’  complained 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot;  the  Republican  party  had  obviously  “learned 
nothing  from  the  tacit  rebuke  administered  by  the  adoption  of  . . . 
an  instrument  framed  especially  to  guard  the  people  against  their 
own  representatives. ’’^23  Less  partisan  and  more  pertinent  was  the 
observation  of  one  county  journal  that  while  constitutional  reform 
was  necessary,  “as  soon  as  the  people  learn  to  choose  honesty,  upright- 
ness and  ability  to  represent  them  at  Harrisburg,  the  best  and  surest 
reform  will  have  been  fully  accomplished,  and  not  till  then.’’i24 

A broader  statement  of  this  fundamental  truth  had  already  been 
made  by  a man  regarded  by  reformers  as  a tool  of  the  Gameron 

^ Ibid.,  April  18,  May  5,  1874;  see  also  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  359-360. 

'^^Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  389. 

^Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  24,  1874. 

Ibid.,  May  16,  June  16,  1874;  see  also  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  May 
8,  1874;  Bellefonte  Republican,  May  13,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiornen  Valley  Press, 
May  23,  1874. 

^Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  June  20,  1874. 
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machine.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  on  January  7,  1874, 
one  week  after  the  new  constitution  went  into  effect,  Governor 
Hartranft  declared: 

good  government  depends  not  so  much  upon  written  laws  as 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  laws,  and  the  determination  of  those  delegated  to  exe- 
cute them,  to  see  that  their  mandates  are  enforced.  Reform,  it 
will  be  conceded,  cannot  be  obtained  by  mere  constitutional 
enactment,  nor  by  surrounding  offices  and  trusts  with  addi- 
tional restraints.  ...  It  will  not  suffice  to  enact  that  integrity 
and  fitness  are  essential  qualifications  for  office,  unless  the 
people  see  to  it  that  none  without  these  qualifications  are 
selected.  It  is  the  indifference  and  inattention  of  electors  to 
their  primary  political  duties,  connected  with  nominations  and 
elections,  that  despoil  the  law  of  its  sanctity,  and  afford  security 
to  those  who  willfully  disobey  its  requirements.^-^ 

Constitutional  revision  had  already  proved  a hollow  triumph  for 
reform.  The  new  constitution  did  indeed  provide  for  a government 
of  law,  but  the  law  would  necessarily  continue  to  be  made  and 
administered  by  men. 

The  quest  for  reform  nevertheless  continued.  Accelerated  by  a 
severe  industrial  and  agricultural  depression  and  strengthened  by 
additional  disclosures  of  corruption  in  public  office,  the  demand  for 
reform,  in  less  than  a year,  would  result  in  a temporary  political 
revolution  in  Pennsylvania. 


^Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  290. 


CHAPTER  V 

Republicanism  Rebuked:  The  Democratic  Victory 

of  1874 

Adoption  of  a new  constitution  did  not  result  in  the  reforms 
desired  in  Pennsylvania  government  and  politics.  Disap- 
pointed by  the  results  of  the  municipal  elections  and  the  1874 
legislative  session,  the  friends  of  reform  turned  to  the  November 
elections.  Since  the  new  constitution  abolished  the  October  date 
for  State  elections,  at  stake  would  be  not  only  twenty-seven  congres- 
sional seats,  but  also  eleven  seats  in  the  State  Senate,  the  entire  mem-' 
bership  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  offices  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  Auditor  General,  and  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 
The  voters  would  also  choose  two  justices  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
thus  assuring  victory  under  Article  V of  the  new  constitution  for 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  nominees,  but  otherwise  the 
electorate  would  have  ample  opportunity  to  pass  judgment  on  both 
State  and  national  Republican  leadership. 

Another  Republican  Machine  Ticket 

Early  in  January  the  Republican  press  announced  that  “the  great 
campaign  of  1874  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Almost  every  news- 
paper in  the  state  is  proposing  candidates  for  some  of  the  many  offices 
to  be  filled,  and  politicians  are  canvassing  their  chances  in  the  State 
Convention.”!  But  Republican  editors  and  favorite  sons  labored  in 
vain;  months  before  the  State  convention  was  even  scheduled,  the 
Cameron  machine  had  its  slate  arranged.  With  nomination  for  Su- 
preme Court  justice  tantamount  to  election,  the  party  organization 
endorsed  Judge  Edward  M.  Paxson  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been 
sacrificed  the  previous  year  to  insure  Mackey’s  nomination,  and 
Matthew  S.  Quay’s  organ  declared  it  was  “settled”  that  Paxson  would 
be  the  Republican  candidate.- 

The  machine  completed  the  remainder  of  its  slate  in  similar 
fashion.  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  announced  there  would  be  “no 

Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  January  9,  1874. 

“Beaver  Radical  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  17,  1874. 
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opposition  to  the  renomination  of  the  present  and  efficient  Auditor 
General,”  Harrison  S.  Allen  of  Warren  County,  and  machine  journals 
endorsed  Robert  B.  Beath  of  Schuylkill  County,  the  current  Surveyor 
General,  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.^  More  than  a dozen  promi- 
nent Republicans  sought  the  new  post  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
for  a time  it  appeared  the  machine  would  permit  an  open  contest 
for  this  position,  but  by  May  the  organization  had  slated  Judge  A.  B. 
Olmstead  of  Potter  Countyd  By  the  time  the  State  committee  met 
to  schedule  the  nominating  convention,  the  machine  had  already 
selected  the  party’s  candidates. 

The  Republican  State  Committee  met  at  Harrisburg  on  May  12, 
and  according  to  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  agreed  to  hold  the  State 
convention  at  Harrisburg  on  September  2.^  Before  the  meeting  the 
committee  members  had  decided  upon  August  19,  but  State  Chair- 
man Russell  Errett  and  George  Bergner,  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph,  wanted  the  later  date,  and  Bergner  prepared  the  an- 
nouncement for  publication  even  before  the  committee  met.  Errett 
and  Bergner  then  persuaded  the  committee  to  agree  to  September  2, 
but  at  this  point  District  Attorney  William  B.  Mann  arrived  from 
Philadelphia,  a violent  argument  followed,  and  Mann  convinced  the 
committee  it  should  hold  to  the  original  August  19  date.  Mann  had 
his  reasons;  fearing  that  Paxson’s  nomination  would  be  threatened 
if  the  Democrats  nominated  an  eastern  candidate  for  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Philadelphia  Ring  insisted  that  the  Republican 
convention  meet  before  the  Democratic  convention.®  In  announcing 
the  change  in  the  convention  date,  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  offered 
no  explanation  and  denied  the  Democratic  accounts  of  what  had  hap- 
pened,'^ but  it  was  obvious  the  Philadelphia  Ring  had  dictated  the 
committee’s  decision. 

The  slating  of  Paxson  and  machine  manipulation  of  the  State  com- 
mittee in  his  interest  once  again  threatened  to  produce  a Republican 
bolt.  Judge  William  Butler  of  Chester  County,  who  lost  the  nomina- 
tion for  Supreme  Court  justice  to  Gordon  the  previous  year,  again 
emerged  as  a candidate.  The  Republican  organization  of  Chester 

® Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  22,  1874;  see  also  Brown’s  Belief  ante  Republican, 
February  4,  May  13,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  13,  1874. 

‘ Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  January  9,  23,  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  April 
11,  May  2,  1874;  Bellefonte  Republican,  April  15,  May  27,  1874. 

® Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  13,  1874. 

® Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  13,  14,  1874. 

’Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  13,  27,  1874. 
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County  endorsed  Butler  and  issued  an  address  to  Republican  voters 
denouncing  the  Paxson  “set-up”  planned  by  the  Philadelphia  ma- 
chine.® Encouraging  the  dissenters,  Democratic  journals  renewed 
their  attacks  on  Paxson  as  “Mann’s  tool”  and  “Dr.  Jayne’s  old  lobby 
man,”  and  reminded  Republicans  that  the  only  “remedy  for  a ring 
nomination  or  a bad  nomination”  was  an  independent  candidate.® 
A scattering  of  Republican  county  journals  joined  in  the  attack,  but 
when  they  demanded  that  the  names  of  both  Butler  and  Paxson  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  instead  of  allowing  the  convention  to  make 
the  nomination,  the  machine  made  its  stand.  This  would  establish 
a bad  precedent,  claimed  Cameron’s  journal;  furthermore,  only  a 
State  convention  had  the  right  to  nominate  candidates. The  Phila- 
delphia and  Allegheny  machines  produced  delegations  pledged  to 
Paxson,  and  although  the  attacks  continued,  a week  before  the  con- 
vention bets  were  being  made  in  Philadelphia  that  Paxson  would 
be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot. The  remainder  of  the  organiza- 
tion slate  attracted  no  significant  opposition  within  the  party;i®  the 
machine  would  again  go  into  the  convention  with  its  slate  unbroken. 

On  August  19,  1874,  State  Chairman  Errett  called  the  Republican 
State  Convention  to  order  in  the  Harrisburg  Opera  House.  The 
organization  nominated  George  Lear  of  Bucks  County  for  temporary 
chairman,  while  the  opponents  of  Paxson  gave  their  vote  to  William 
Lilly  of  Carbon  County;  Lear  w'as  elected  by  a vote  of  138  to  101. 
The  machine  delegates  then  elected  Quay’s  lieutenant,  James  S. 
Rutan,  as  permanent  chairman,  and  the  machine  methodically 
turned  its  slate  into  a ticket.  Paxson  was  nominated  for  Supreme 
Court  justice  on  the  first  ballot,  with  144  votes  to  62  for  Butler.  The 
nomination  of  Olmstead  for  Lieutenant  Governor  required  three 
ballots;  eight  candidates  received  votes,  but  Olmstead  took  a com- 
manding lead  on  the  second  ballot  and  on  the  third  ballot  received 
an  overwhelming  majority.  Only  one  ballot  was  necessary  for  the 
renomination  of  Allen  for  Auditor  General;  after  the  voting  thirty- 
eight  scattering  votes  were  changed  to  Allen  and  his  nomination  was 
made  unanimous.  The  convention  nominated  Surveyor  General  Beath 

^Ibid.,  June  15,  1874. 

'’Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  19,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  April  6,  June  8,  22,  29,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  10,  15,  1874. 

''^Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  10,  July  1,  16,  23,  28,  August  11,  1874. 

“Several  Republican  journals  did  criticize  Allen  for  refusing  to  disclose  locations 
and  amounts  of  State  deposits;  see  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  4,  1874. 
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for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  by  acclamation.  The  machine  candi- 
dates swept  every  position  on  the  State  ticket. 

The  platform,  written  by  Errett,  gave  the  Republican  party  credit 
for  the  new  constitution  since  the  party  was  “the  first  to  demand  a 
change  in  the  constitution  that  would  abolish  special  legislation  and 
all  its  attendant  evils,  and  the  necessary  legislation  for  that  purpose” 
had  emanated  from  Republican  legislatures.  “The  task  of  putting 
into  operation  the  machinery  of  the  new  fundamental  law  belongs 
to  it  of  right,”it  was  claimed,  and  that  task  would  be  “as  it  has  been, 
faithfully  performed”  by  the  Republican  party.  Piously  demanding 
the  substitution  of  “adequate”  salaries  in  place  of  fees  for  county 
officers,  the  platform  included  the  usual  eulogy  of  the  State’s  common 
school  system  and  praised  the  Republican  party  for  creating  that 
system.  After  denouncing  the  Democracy  and  endorsing  the  State 
and  national  administrations,  the  platform  turned  to  national  issues. 
It  called  for  more  adequate  tariff  protection;  protested  the  proposed 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada;  endorsed  federal  aid  for  internal 
improvements;  and  demanded  federal  legislation  to  secure  civil 
rights  in  the  South,  free  banking  under  uniform  banking  laws,  and 
a return  to  specie  payments  “at  the  earliest  practicable  date.”^^ 

“Principles  Everywhere,”  rejoiced  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph;  fur- 
thermore, the  candidates  were  “all  excellent  men.”i^  The  ticket  is  “in 
every  way  unexceptionable,  even  more,  it  is  a strong  one,  and  cannot 
be  defeated,”!^  echoed  county  journals;  “no  stain  or  stigma,  political 
or  otherwise,  has  ever  blurred  the  names  of  one  of  the  nominees. 
Only  the  Scranton  Republican  refused  to  endorse  Paxson;  but,  with 
his  election  guaranteed,  Cameron’s  organ  advised  the  Scranton  jour- 
nal that  it  “might  as  well  swallow  the  Judge  without  showing  symp- 
toms of  retching.”!^  The  convention  was  almost  completely  ignored 
outside  the  State  except  for  the  New  York  Tribune.  Neither  party 
in  Pennsylvania  could  afford  to  nominate  “bad  men”  explained  the 
Tribune,  but  the  Republicans  had  “made  a bad  beginning,  and 

” For  further  details  of  the  convention  and  the  complete  text  of  the  platform, 
see  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  20,  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August 
19,  20,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  20,  1874;  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia, 
XVI,  (1874),  680-681. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  20,  1874. 

“ Bellefonte  Republican,  August  26,  1874. 

“ Pottsville  Miners’  Journal  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  21,  1874. 

” Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  22,  1874. 
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ought  to  suffer  for  it.”  As  for  the  Republican  platform,  the  Tribune 
regarded  it  as  ‘‘beneath  contempt. 

Democratic  attacks  on  the  convention  centered  upon  the  Cameron 
organization’s  control  of  the  proceedings.  ‘‘It  was  Mann’s  Conven- 
tion,” announced  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  and  was  dominated  by  the 
‘‘enemies  of  the  Constitution. The  nomination  of  Paxson,  which 
should  ‘‘cause  every  honest  Republican  to  bow  his  head  in  shame,” 
had  been  assured  by  the  use  of  ‘‘two  large  parlors  in  which  wine 
flowed  freely,  and  cigars— Victoria  Reginas— were  to  be  had  for 
nothing,”  charged  the  Democracy.-®  The  Republican  platform  was 
a ‘‘jumble  of  incongruities,  falsehoods,  and  wretchedly  phrased  com- 
pliments,and  the  convention  proved  only  ‘‘that  those  who  seek 
political  reform  must  look  for  it  elsewhere  than  in  the  Republican 
organizatioyi.”^-  According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  there  had  been  no 
convention,  but  rather  ‘‘a  mere  meeting  of  Ring  masters  to  perfect 
an  existing  conspiracy  against  the  State,  and  arrange  the  details  of 
further  divisions  of  the  plunder.”  The  county  delegates  had  been  but 
a ‘‘pack  of  helpless  and  bewildered  innocents”  at  the  mercy  of  Mann, 
‘‘the  prince  of  the  Philadelphia  ruffians,”  who  had  ‘‘managed  the 
whole  affair  without  let  or  hinderance.”-^  But  the  Cameron  machine 
could  ignore  its  Democratic  critics;  neither  the  nominations  nor  the 
platform  resulted  in  any  division  within  the  party,  and  the  Republi- 
can organization  entered  the  campaign  confident  of  victory. 

Revitalization  of  the  Democracy 

The  spring  of  1874  produced  two  significant  developments  within 
the  Pennsylvania  Democracy:  a strengthening  of  the  party  press,  and 
the  return  of  William  A.  Wallace  to  leadership  of  the  State  organiza- 
tion. The  press  revival  resulted  from  the  change  in  ownership  of  one 
of  the  party’s  oldest  journals,  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  and  from 
the  launching  of  a well-edited  weekly  in  Philadelphia,  the  Common- 
wealth. In  May,  William  U.  Hensel  purchased  a controlling  interest 
in  the  Intelligencer  and  with  Andrew  J.  Steinman  undertook  its 
editorship.  Both  men  were  natives  of  Lancaster  County  and  successful 

18  New  York  Tribune,  August  20,  1874. 

^"Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  19,  1874. 

“"Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  August  29,  1874. 

“^Peiiusburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  August  29,  1874;  see  also  Bellefonte  Demo- 
cratic Watchman,  August  21,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  August  22,  1874. 

““Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  20,  1874. 

““Quoted  in  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  September  5,  1874. 
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lawyers;  in  addition,  Steinman  was  chairman  of  the  Penn  Iron  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  and  a strong  protectionist. Under  their  able  direction, 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  soon  regained  the  prestige  and  influence 
it  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

The  parallel  development,  the  appearance  of  the  Philadelphia 
Commonwealth  on  May  23,  1874,  filled  the  long-standing  need  for  a 
first-rate  Democratic  newspaper  in  that  stronghold  of  Republicanism. 
Edited  by  William  H.  Witte,  the  Commonwealth  pledged  itself  to 
“maintain  and  defend  those  essential  principles,  as  Jefferson  desig- 
nated them  in  his  inaugural  address,  on  which  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Democratic  party,”  and  launched  a crusade  against  unnamed 
“assumed  leaders”  of  the  party  who  had  made  “policy  the  substitute 
for  principles”  and  had  “pursued  a course  of  expediency  rather  than 
imperil  their  chances  of  popular  favor.’’^^  Both  the  Intelligencer 
and  the  Commonwealth  nevertheless  supported  Wallace  in  1874  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  the  party  unity  necessary  to  defeat  the  Repub- 
lican ticket. 

More  immediately  significant  than  the  strengthening  of  the  party 
press  was  Wallace’s  re-entry  into  State  politics.  Although  Wallace 
took  no  part  in  the  1873  campaign,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  had  kept 
his  name  in  the  news,^^  and  late  in  December  Cameron’s  journal 
announced  that  Wallace  had  resigned  his  post  with  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railroad  to  resume  “the  management  of  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
cratic politics. Wallace  had  not  resigned;  he  had  merely  been 
relieved  of  some  of  his  responsibilities  so  that  he  could  complete  his 
term  in  the  State  Senate.  The  legislature  elected  in  November  would 
choose  a United  States  Senator  to  replace  John  Scott,  and  Wallace 
wanted  the  Democratic  nomination. 

Wallace’s  record  in  the  1874  legislative  session  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation  and  to  his  following;  his  general  incorporation  and 
city  classification  acts  not  only  passed  the  Republican  legislature,  but 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  5,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  May  8, 
1874;  Albert  N.  Marquis  (ed.) , Who’s  Who  in  America:  A Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Notable  Men  and  Women  of  the  United  States  (Chicago,  1899—  ) , VIII 

(19I4-I9I5) , 1091,  2226-2227. 

“Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  May  23,  June  6,  1874. 

“See  particularly  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  21,  1873,  which  devotes  its  front 
page  to  an  address  Wallace  delivered  in  Alabama. 

^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  December  30,  1873. 

^ Ibid.,  December  31,  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  9,  1874. 
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won  praise  from  both  parties. At  the  same  time  that  Wallace  was 
re-establishing  his  position,  moreover,  Randall,  still  on  the  defensive 
over  the  Salary  Grab,  was  losing  contact  with  the  State  organization. 
He  did  not  even  plan  to  attend  the  party’s  State  convention.^o  As 
the  Democracy  prepared  for  the  November  elections,  Wallace  had 
again  emerged  as  the  strongest  single  leader  in  the  party. 

On  March  23  the  Democratic  State  Committee  met  at  Philadelphia 
and  agreed  to  hold  the  State  convention  at  Pittsburgh  in  May.^i  This 
decision  met  with  a strong  protest  from  the  party  press;  the  date  was 
too  early,  complained  Democratic  journals;  many  of  the  legislative 
districts  from  which  delegates  were  to  be  selected  had  not  yet  been 
formed,  and  there  was  no  good  reason  for  retjuiring  delegates  to  travel 
all  the  way  to  Pittsburgh.^-  Maintaining  that  an  early  convention 
would  be  “to  a greater  or  less  degree  a packed  convention,”  and  that 
many  members  of  the  State  committee  had  been  absent  from  the 
meeting,  Wallace’s  organ  demanded  that  State  chairman  Andrew 
Nebinger  recall  the  State  committee.^^  When  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  joined  in  the  demand,  Nebinger  recalled  the 
committee  to  meet  on  May  4 at  Philadelphia.  Although  holding  to 
the  Pittsburgh  site,  the  committee  changed  the  convention  date  to 
August  26,  and  for  the  sake  of  party  unity  the  press  reluctantly 
accepted  the  decision.^'* 

As  usual,  a host  of  candidates  competed  for  the  positions  on  the 
Democratic  State  ticket.  With  the  nominee  for  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  assured  of  election.  Judge  James  R.  Ludlow  of  Philadelphia, 
the  defeated  candidate  of  the  previous  year,  early  entered  the  contest, 
along  with  Judges  Henry  P.  Ross  of  Montgomery  County  and  William 
Elwell  of  Columbia  County,  both  of  whom  had  unsuccessfully  sought 
the  nomination  in  1873.  They  were  joined  by  more  than  a dozen 
favorite  sons,  the  strongest  of  whom  were  Warren  J.  Woodward 

^ Ibid.,  April  22.  30,  May  8,  20,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  May  22, 
1874. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  21,  25,  1873:  May  28,  July  21,  1874;  Randall  to 
Chauncey  F.  Black,  August  27,  1874,  Black  Papers. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  March  27,  1874. 

^Ibid.,  March  27,  April  3,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  9,  13,  14,  1874;  Penns- 
burg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  April  18,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  3,  1874. 

^ Ibid.,  April  9,  May  6,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  May  8,  1874; 
Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  May  9,  1874;  Philadelphia  Commonwealth, 
May  26,  1874. 
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of  Berks  County,  John  Trunkey  of  Venango  County,  and  George  M. 
Dallas  of  Philadelphia.^^  Elwell  withdrew  after  his  home  county 
instructed  its  delegates  to  support  Woodward;  but,  at  the  time  of  the 
convention,  Ludlow,  Ross,  Woodward,  Trunkey,  and  Dallas  were 
still  in  the  running.^® 

Of  the  more  than  twenty  Democrats  advanced  by  party  journals 
for  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  were  James  Latta  of  Westmoreland  County,  Hugh  M. 
North  of  Lancaster  County,  Victor  E.  Piollet  of  Bradford  County, 
William  H.  Lowden  of  Lehigh  County,  and  former  State  Senator 
Daniel  Kaine  of  Fayette  County.^’^  The  early  contenders  for  the 
post  of  Auditor  General  were  Justus  F.  Temple  of  Greene  County, 
and  three  editors:  James  P.  Barr  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  William  W.  H. 
Davis  of  the  Doylestown  Democrat,  and  D.  H.  Neiman  of  the  Easton 
Sentinel.^^  Barr  never  became  a serious  threat  to  Temple,  however, 
and  Temple  entered  the  convention  with  the  support  of  most  of  the 
western  delegates.^^  The  strongest  candidate  for  the  nomination  for 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  was  William  McCandless  of  Philadelphia, 
but  William  Hartley  of  Bedford  County  and  former  Surveyor  General 
Thomas  N.  Brooks  also  sought  the  nomination. 

Ross,  Latta,  Temple,  and  McCandless  were  all  strong  supporters 
of  Wallace;  and,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  Wallace  from  controlling  the 
convention,  Buckalew  and  his  friends  supported  Woodward.^^  Demo- 
cratic journals,  however,  ignored  this  internal  struggle  except  to  warn 
delegates  that  party  success  was  of  far  greater  importance  than  “the 

“Henry  P.  Ross  to  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  January  28,  1874;  J.  H.  Graham  to 
Wright,  n.d.,  Wright  Papers;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  .'^pril  9,  16,  20,  29,  30,  May  2,  15, 
23,  29,  July  11,  August  6,  12,  21,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  April  4, 
May  16,  1874. 

"Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  20,  1874;  Ross  to  Wright,  April  22,  1874,  Wright 
Papers;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  August  14,  1874. 

’"Ibid.,  January  2,  30,  March  5,  April  10,  May  15,  June  5,  1874;  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  April  6,  27,  May  7,  13,  23,  July  24,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat.  May  9, 
1874;  Bellefonte  Republican,  March  4,  25,  1874;  Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  June 
13,  July  11,  18,  1874;  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  17,  21,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  28,  May  11,  June  12,  August  24,  1874;  Philadelphia 
Commonwealth,  .August  8,  1874. 

“Timothy  J.  O’Leary  to  Wright,  August  14,  1874,  Wright  Papers;  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  August  24,  1874. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  May  6,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  May  9,  1874;  Har- 
risburg Patriot,  July  23,  August  6,  1874. 

‘‘Ross  to  Wright,  April  22,  1874,  Wright  Papers. 
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special  claims  of  any  aspirant  to  party  favor.”^^  xhe  Republican 
press  viewed  the  Democratic  pre-convention  canvass  with  little  more 
than  contempt.  Forney’s  Philadelphia  Press  announced  that  the  De- 
mocracy would  hold  a “graveyard  convention”  in  which  “the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  past”  would  “reassert  the  resolutions  of  1798,  declare 
that  every  thing  has  been  going  wrong  since,  and  then,  after  some 
hollow  jabberings,  bid  each  other  a sepulchral  adieu.  The  monotony 
of  this  political  apparition  has  become  tiresome,”  concluded  Forney’s 
journal,  “and  it  is  utterly  useless  to  pay  for  reporting  it.”'*^ 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  which  met  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Opera  Hall  on  August  26,  1874,  bore  little  resemblance  to  a grave- 
yard. State  Chairman  Nebinger  made  an  opening  appeal  for  har- 
mony, but  a struggle  immediately  occurred  over  the  selection  of  a 
temporary  chairman.  Wallace  defeated  James  D.  Ellis  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  post,  and  made  another  appeal  for  unity  and  harmony,  but  an 
angry  debate  broke  out  over  appointment  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee. Wallace  and  his  supporters  finally  won  control  of  all  of  the 
convention’s  committees,  and  Wallace  became  the  convention’s  per- 
manent chairman. 

Nine  candidates  contested  the  nomination  for  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  After  hve  ballots,  Ross,  Woodward,  Ludlow,  Trunkey, 
and  Dallas  were  still  in  the  running,  with  Ross  leading  with  80  votes. 
Fearing  that  Ross  would  secure  the  39  additional  votes  needed  for 
the  nomination  if  the  balloting  continued,  Wallace’s  opponents 
moved  for  an  adjournment  and  amid  great  confusion  the  motion 
carried.  The  following  morning  all  of  the  candidates  except  Ross 
and  Woodward  withdrew;  Wallace’s  opponents  gave  their  support  to 
Woodward,  and  Woodward  was  nominated  on  the  sixth  ballot. 

The  contest  for  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant  Governor  also  began 
as  a free-for-all,  but  Wallace  rallied  his  followers  and  Latta  finally 
emerged  victorious.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ballot  none  of  the  fifteen 
men  nominated  had  more  than  40  votes;  after  the  fourth  ballot  the 
field  had  been  narrowed  to  Latta,  North,  Lowden,  and  Kaine,  with 
Latta  leading  with  80  votes.  The  Wallace  faction  moved  to  nominate 
Latta  by  acclamation;  and,  although  the  motion  was  defeated,  Latta 
received  145  votes  and  the  nomination  on  the  fifth  ballot.  The 
Wallace  camp  then  nominated  Temple  for  Auditor  General  and 

Perry  County  Democrat  quoted  in  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  August  I, 
1874;  see  also  Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  July  18,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  July  24,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  25,  August  26,  1874. 

“Quoted  in  Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  August  22,  1874. 
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McCandless  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  with  much  less  difficulty; 
in  each  case  the  nomination  was  made  on  the  second  ballot. 

The  Democratic  platform  began,  as  might  be  expected,  with  a truly 
comprehensive  indictment  of  the  Republican  party.  It  had 

violated  the  Federal  Constitution  and  degraded  the  Judiciary; 
prostrated  industry;  plundered  the  people;  usurped  power; 
loaned  the  government  credit  to  corporations  without  constitu- 
tional sanction;  fostered  corporations  to  the  detriment  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country;  introduced  fraud  and 
corruption  into  the  departments  of  the  government  and  among 
its  office  holders,  and  failed  to  dismiss  them  when  exposed  and 
convicted;  appointed  spies  and  informers  to  oppress  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country,  increased  taxation  till  labor  can 
hardly  live,  business  prosper,  trade  and  commerce  earn  their 
fair  rewards,  or  manufacturers  continue  their  operations;  over- 
awed and  ignored  the  civil  power  and  set  up  the  army  as  the 
exponent  of  the  laws;  invaded  and  subverted  the  sovereign 
rights  of  States;  revived  the  sedition  laws,  and  by  Federal  legis- 
lation attempted  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press;  dominated 
the  white  by  the  negro  race  in  some  States,  and  by  its  proposed 
civil-rights  bill  made  a war  of  races  imminent. 

The  indictment  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  all  citizens  to  vote  for 
a change  in  the  administration. 

The  Democracy  then  expressed  its  opposition  to  grants  of  public 
lands  to  private  corporations,  promised  “prompt  recognition”  to 
“every  just  claim”  of  veterans  and  their  dependents,  blamed  the 
depression  on  the  “unwise  legislation”  of  the  Republican  party,  de- 
manded a return  to  specie  payments  as  soon  as  it  could  be  “effected 
with  safety,”  and  called  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  government 
and  a return  to  “the  moderate  living  and  plain  customs  of  former 
days.”  In  its  only  recognition  of  State  issues,  the  platform  demanded 
abolition  of  the  fee  system  of  payment  for  public  officials  and  rejected 
the  Republican  claim  to  credit  for  the  new  constitution.^^ 

The  Democratic  press  fully  endorsed  the  work  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Convention  and  gave  much  of  the  credit  to  Wallace.  As  a result  of 
his  efforts,  announced  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  the  nominations  and 
the  platform  were  excellent  “from  top  to  bottom. Claiming  that 

“For  further  details  of  the  convention  and  the  complete  text  of  the  platform,  see 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  27,  28,  1874;  Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  August  29, 
1874;  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  27,  28,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat, 
August  29,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  August  29,  1874;  American 
Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XIV  (1874),  680-681. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  28,  29,  1874. 
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“a  more  respectable  body  of  men  never  assembled  for  political  pur- 
poses,” the  Philadelphia  Commonwealth  pronounced  the  platform 
“sound  and  sensible,”  the  nominees  “able,  honest,  and  unexception- 
able men,”  and  Wallace  “a  gentleman  of  rare  ability  and  unques- 
tioned integrity.”'*®  Republican  journals  found  little  to  commend 
about  either  the  candidates  or  the  platform.  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer was  certain  the  electorate  had  no  intention  of  taking  power 
from  the  party  that  was  “identified  with  all  the  progress  of  the  past 
fifteen  years”  and  of  giving  it  to  a party  which  did  “not  even  promise 
anything,  but  only  objects, ”'*'*^  while  the  Philadelphia  Press  dismissed 
the  Democratic  platform  as  “not  of  the  slightest  moment”  since  it 
was  “not  expected  to  guide  anybody  anywhere.”'*®  The  Republican 
leadership  remained  confident  and  complacent. 

A State  Campaign  on  National  Issues 

With  Pennsylvania  no  longer  an  October  State,  neither  party 
launched  its  formal  campaign  until  late  in  the  year,  but  ever  since 
the  previous  election  the  party  press  had  been  active.  Attempting 
to  confine  the  campaign  to  State  issues.  Democratic  journals  early 
began  attacking  the  “enemies  of  the  constitution”  and  the  Republi- 
can Treasury  Ring. 

As  proof  that  the  Republican  organization  was  “making  war  upon 
the  constitution  and  its  friends,”  the  Democratic  press  emphasized 
the  opposition  of  Republican  leaders  to  ratification  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  failure  of  the  Republican  legislature  to  implement  its 
reform  provisions,  and  the  defeat  of  several  Republican  members  of 
the  constitutional  convention  in  their  bids  for  legislative  nomina- 
tions.*® When  the  Republican  platform  nevertheless  claimed  credit 
for  the  new  frame  of  government.  Democratic  journals  raged  at  the 
“cynical  contempt”  of  Republican  leaders  in  this  “wanton  and  delib- 
erate insult  to  every  sincere  supporter  of  the  new  constitution,”®® 
and  the  Democratic  platform  accused  the  Republican  leaders  of  “in- 
viting the  Supreme  Court  to  proclaim  in  advance  of  the  vote  for  its 
ratification  partisan  objections  to  its  provisions,”  and  of  nominating 

“Philadelphia  Commomuealth,  August  29,  September  5,  1874.  For  summaries  of 
Democratic  press  opinion,  see  ibid.,  September  5.  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August 
29,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  September  4,  1874. 

‘’Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  Aug^ust  28,  1874, 

“ Quoted  ibid.,  August  29,  1874. 

Ibid.,  August  13,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  January  6,  August  21,  1874. 

Ibid.,  August  24,  1874. 
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candidates  who  were  its  “avowed  opponents.”  They  “cannot  deny 
the  hostile  attitude  on  their  part  to  constitutional  reform,”  asserted 
the  Democracy,  and  thus  “deceive  the  people  with  false  pretenses  in 
regard  to  their  future  policy. Echoing  the  views  of  the  party  press 
and  the  platform,  the  Democratic  State  Chairman  characterized  the 
State  contest  as  “a  battle  for  constitutional  government. The  De- 
mocracy attempted  to  capitalize  fully  upon  the  popular  demand  for 
reform. 

The  Democracy  again  devoted  most  of  its  efforts,  however,  to  attacks 
upon  the  Republican  Treasury  Ring.  The  State  Supreme  Court  had 
granted  a new  trial  to  George  O.  Evans,  the  defaulting  State  agent,  and 
the  new  trial  was  accompanied  by  a revival  of  all  the  Democratic 
charges  against  the  Treasury  Ring.  Evans  was  again  convicted,  and 
this  time  was  ordered  to  repay  to  the  State  even  the  commission  on 
valid  claims  he  had  collected,  but  he  still  refused  to  implicate  anyone 
else  in  the  swindle.  Shortly  after  his  conviction  Evans  petitioned  for 
bankruptcy;  the  State  recovered  none  of  the  stolen  money,  and  the 
Treasury  Ring  had  survived  another  crisis.^^  The  Ring  scored 
still  another  victory  when  John  H.  Orvis,  the  Centre  County  Assembly- 
man  who  had  attacked  it  the  previous  year,  accepted  a judicial  ap- 
pointment from  Governor  Hartranft.®^  Orvis  was  the  only  Democrat 
confirmed  by  the  Republican  Senate  and  many  Democrats  believed 
his  silence  had  been  purchased,  but  Republican  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture prevented  any  investigation. 

Democratic  journals  then  shifted  their  attack  to  Auditor  General 
Allen,  who  had  been  slated  by  the  Cameron  organization  for  re- 
election.  Allen  had  refused  to  open  his  accounts  to  a citizen’s  com- 
mittee the  previous  year,  and  the  Democracy  charged  he  was  being 
rewarded  for  helping  to  conceal  Republican  use  of  State  funds  for  pri- 
vate loans  and  speculations.®®  The  new  constitution  required  the  Audi- 
tor General  to  file  monthly  statements  indicating  where  State  funds 
were  deposited  and  how  they  were  secured,  but  a bill  incorporating 

“Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  August  29,  1874. 

“ Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  October  24,  1874;  see  also  Philadelphia 
Commonwealth,  September  12,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  28,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  May  7,  1874;  Annual  Statement  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  1874,  Leg.  Docs.,  1875,  III,  no.  1,  pp.  4-5. 

^Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  381-382. 

^Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican,  April  22,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  10,  12,  1874. 
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these  provisions  had  been  amended  before  final  passage  to  exempt 
moneys  in  the  State  Sinking  Fund.  When  several  Republican  jour- 
nals protested  this  action,  Cameron’s  journal  attempted  to  disarm 
the  opposition  by  publishing  Allen’s  voluntary  statement  regard- 
ing State  deposits.  Among  those  listed  were  almost  |234,000  with 
Kemble’s  People’s  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  $50,000  with  Jacob  E.  Ridge^ 
way  of  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Kemble,  McGrath,  and  Ridgeway, 
and  about  $122,000  with  the  Allegheny  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh, 
of  which  Mackey  was  a leading  official.  These  funds  were  deposited 
on  call  “without  collateral  or  interest’’  explained  Allen,  since  banks 
would  not  pay  interest  on  deposits  subject  to  removal  without  notice, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  give  collateral  security  for  temporary 
deposits  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  State.^'^ 

The  Democracy  violently  protested  against  this  “loaning  of  public 
funds  to  the  Ridgeways  and  other  friends’’  of  the  Treasury  Ring.®® 
“Money  is  worth  five  percent  on  call  in  Philadelphia,’’  cried  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  “yet  the  State  Treasurer  loans  out  the  money  of 
the  people  without  security  and  without  interest.’’®®  Democratic 
journals  continued  to  attack  the  Treasury  Ring  for  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign,  but  without  any  proof  of  corruption,  they  could 
make  little  headway  against  Republican  denials  of  financial  misman- 
agement.®® Encouraged  by  the  Republican  endorsement  of  his  rec- 
ord, Allen  even  issued  a second  voluntary  statement  of  deposits.®^ 

Nomination  of  the  entire  machine  slate  by  the  Republican  con- 
vention provided  the  Democracy  with  a further  opportunity  to 
emphasize  State  issues  in  the  campaign.  Democratic  journals  accused 
all  the  Republican  candidates  of  wearing  “Cameron’s  bell’’  and  of 

‘^’Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  4,  1874;  see  also  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley 
Press,  September  19,  1874. 

“ Doylestown  Democrat  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  12,  1874. 

Ibid.,  September  15,  1874. 

“ Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  September  26,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley 
Press,  September  19,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  12,  22,  23,  29,  October  13, 
21,  22,  24,  29,  1875.  In  many  cases  deposits  were,  as  the  Democracy  charged, 
virtually  interest-free,  unsecured  loans  to  political  favorites.  Although  the  deposits 
were  “temporary”  and  subject  to  call  without  notice,  Ridgeway,  for  example,  had 
$60,000  in  State  funds  deposited  with  him  in  May,  1870,  and  during  the  next  four 
years  the  amount  never  dropped  below  $40,000;  Statement  of  General  and  Sinking 
Fund,  May  31,  1870-March  31,  1895,  Record  Group  2,  Records  of  the  Department 
of  the  Auditor  General,  Division  of  Public  Records,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission. 

“’Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  September  19,  1874. 
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being  willing  to  “dance  to  his  piping.’’^^  They  repeated  the  old 
bribery  charges  against  Paxson,  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  pro- 
mote an  independent  Republican  movement  for  Butler.®^  They 
accused  Beath,  the  candidate  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  of 
lobbying  for  railroad  interests  while  a member  of  the  legislature  and 
of  having  blocked  efforts  of  soldiers  to  obtain  public  lands.®^  The 
strongest  and  most  varied  Democratic  attacks,  however,  w'ere  made 
on  Olmstead,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  Democracy  accused  Olmstead,  a former  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, of  having  opposed  investigation  of  banks  seeking  recharter,  of 
collecting  a full  year’s  salary  although  he  served  only  a few  days  as 
an  additional  law  judge  in  the  Berks-Montgomery  judicial  district, 
and  of  having  planned  the  infamous  “Nine  Million  Steal”;  he  had 
introduced  and  voted  for  the  bill  to  charter  the  Jersey  Shore  and 
Pine  Creek  Railroad,  which  was  to  be  hnanced  by  $9,000,000  worth 
of  bonds  from  the  State  treasury.  Olmstead  was  also  accused  of  voting 
for  every  measure  “to  make  the  Negro  the  social  and  political  equal 
of  the  white  man.”®^  The  most  vulnerable  part  of  Olmstead’s  record, 
however,  was  his  sponsorship  of  the  Tioga  Act  of  1865,  which  the 
Democracy  described  as  an  act  “to  enable  the  coal  kings  to  eject  at 
will  the  families  of  sick,  enfeebled  or  striking  miners  from  their 
place  of  abode.”®®  This  act  had  given  Tioga  County  landlords  the 
right  to  evict  tenants  on  ten  days’  notice  and  had  been  used  by  the 
mine  operators  to  evict  miners’  families  from  company  houses.  After 
a three-year  struggle  the  act  had  finally  been  repealed,  but  its  history 
was  now  revived  by  the  Democratic  press  as  proof  of  the  anti-labor 
views  of  “Ten-Day  Olmstead.”®'^ 

Washington  Review  and  Examiner  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  28, 
1874;  see  also  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  October  24,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  21,  22,  24,  26,  September  22,  25,  1874;  Mauch 
Chunk  Democrat,  .August  29,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  September  4, 
October  9,  1874. 

^Ibid.,  September  11,  October  2.  1874. 

“Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  October  17,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  September  19,  1874; 
Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchmari,  September  18,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  Septem- 
ber 21,  22,  October  22,  1874. 

“Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  October  3.  1874. 

Ibid.,  September  26,  1874;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  23,  24,  26, 
October  2,  4,  5,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  2,  1874.  In  the 
coal  counties  the  Democracy  portrayed  Olmstead’s  opponent,  Latta.  as  the  “miners’ 
friend’’  who  had  sponsored  legislation  standardizing  the  size  of  the  bushel  and 
ton  in  coal  production  and  requiring  operators  to  pay  for  all  marketable  coal 
mined;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  October  10,  1874. 
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Republican  journals  reciprocated  in  kind  to  this  personal  abuse 
of  their  candidates.  They  labeled  Woodward,  the  Democratic  choice 
for  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  “aristocrat”  and  “the  latest  rep- 
resentative of  these  perennial  office-seekers,”  the  “princely  house  of 
Woodward.’®*  Temple,  Allen’s  opponent  for  Auditor  General,  Re- 
publican journals  dismissed  as  a “failure,”  a lawyer  only  through  the 
courtesy  of  his  political  friends,  and  a stranger  to  the  masses  of  his  own 
party  with  no  record  to  commend  him  to  the  voters.®®  They  por- 
trayed Latta,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  as 
a “nobody,”  a man  of  “very  little  ability,  less  character,  and  a very 
bad  reputation,”  a “tool  of  the  railroad  corporations,”  and  a “busy 
and  malignant  Copperhead”  during  the  war.  Farmers  were  reminded 
that  “Sheep  Tax  Latta”  had  tried  to  tax  sheep  out  of  existence;  he 
had  sponsored  legislation  to  tax  sheep  ten  cents  per  head.'^® 

The  brunt  of  the  Republican  attack  was  directed  at  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  McCandless.  As 
the  only  Union  veteran  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  General  McCandless 
represented  a threat  to  Republican  control  of  the  soldier  vote,  and 
Republican  journals  attempted  to  discredit  him  completely.  They 
accused  McCandless  of  having  been  a champion  of  railroad  monopo- 
lies, of  attempting  to  establish  a cattle  monopoly  in  Philadelphia, 
and  of  having  owned  an  illegal  distillation  business  that  had  been 
seized  by  government  agents.'^^  Furthermore,  claimed  his  Republican 
critics,  this  “Chestnut  Street  prig,”  this  “dandy  with  no  rebel  lead 
in  him,”"2  had  resigned  from  the  army  “after  a comparatively  short 

Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  27,  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  28, 
1874.  The  nephew  of  a former  State  Chief  Justice,  W^oodward  since  1856  had  been 
president  judge  of  two  different  judicial  districts;  Eastman.  Courts  and  Lawyers  of 
Pennsylvania,  II,  514;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  September  5,  1874. 

'"'Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  27,  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  28, 
1874;  Bellefonte  Republican.  September  17,  1874.  For  the  previous  twenty  years 
Temple  had  held  a series  of  county  offices  in  Greene  County;  George  H.  Morgan, 
The  Legislative  Sketch  Book:  Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Legislatures,  and 
Personal  Sketches  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  Members  of  First  Legislature 
under  the  Constitution  of  1874  (Harrisburg,  1876)  , 179. 

’“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  27.  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  28, 
September  3,  24,  October  7,  1874;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  17,  1874. 
A native  of  Westmoreland  County  and  a brilliant  lawyer,  Latta  had  been  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1864  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven;  George  D.  Albert  fed.)  , 
History  of  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  Pennsylvania,  With  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Many  of  Its  Pioneers  and  Prominent  Men  (Philadelphia,  1882)  , 329-330;  William 
H.  Egle,  An  Illustrated  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (Harrisburg 
1876),  276. 

’’Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  28,  1874. 

’“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  27,  1874. 
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service,  declaring  that  ‘the  post  o£  honor  was  a private  station.’  ype 
Democratic  press  vigorously  defended  McCandless,  insisting  he  had 
fought  gallantly  at  Gettysburg;  but  the  attacks  on  his  military  career 
continued. The  records  of  the  candidates  proved  to  be  the  most 
interesting  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1874. 

Although  the  Democracy  attempted  to  confine  the  campaign  to 
State  issues,  the  party  platform  emphasized  national  issues,  and  with 
twenty-seven  congressional  seats  and  a United  States  senatorship  at 
stake,  national  issues  increasingly  dominated  the  campaign.  Demo- 
cratic journals  again  detailed  the  scandals  and  corruption  of  the 
Grant  administration,  held  the  Republican  party  responsible  for  the 
“hard  times,’’  and  repeatedly  asserted:  “The  people  want  a change.”'^^ 
Only  “when  human  nature  attains  perfection  may  we  look  for  a 
political  party  without  faults,’’  replied  the  Republican  press;'^®  fur- 
thermore, the  Republican  party  had  given  “abundant  evidence  of  its 
determination  to  purge  itself  of  all  corruption. Cameron’s  journal 
simply  reversed  the  corruption  charge,  declaring:  “The  mass  of 
people  have  lost  all  confidence  in  the  Democracy  as  a political  organi- 
zation. Prominent  among  its  leaders  are  men  of  notorious  corrupt 
principles  and  disreputable  fame.’”^®  Scandals  and  corruption  had 
become  commonplace,  and  the  Republican  leadership  attached  little 
significance  to  the  Democratic  charges. 

The  “hard  times’’  issue  could  not  be  so  readily  dismissed,  however, 
although  Republican  journals  vigorously  denied  the  responsibility 
of  their  party  for  the  Panic  of  1873  and  the  ensuing  depression. 
Resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  tariff  protection,  the  Republican  press 
pointed  to  the  Panic  of  1857  and  the  earlier  panics  “under  which 
the  country  suffered  every  10  years  during  the  sixty  years  of  Demo- 
cratic free  trade  rule,’’  and  attributed  the  current  economic  difficul- 
ties to  the  tariff  reductions  of  1872  “which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  rates  were  too  low  even  before  the  cut,  caused  an  influx  of  goods 

” Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  28,  September  25,  1874. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  2,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  Septem- 
ber 17,  October  2,  4,  1874. 

^ Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  October  24,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  August  22,  1874; 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  28,  September  17,  October  17,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk 
Democrat,  September  5,  25,  October  10,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman, 
October  2,  9,  23,  1874. 

’“Bellefonte  Republican,  July  22,  1874. 

■"Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  8,  1874. 

Ibid.,  June  22,  1874;  see  also  ibid,.,  July  7,  23,  25,  1874. 
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and  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.’”^®  Under  pressure  from  Penn- 
sylvania protectionists,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  early 
in  the  year  had  considered  a bill  repealing  the  1872  reductions,  but 
by  June  a Pennsylvania  Congressman  confided  to  James  M.  Swank 
that,  despite  Republican  majorities  in  both  houses,  the  bill  could 
not  be  passed.  The  party  was  so  divided  on  the  issue,  he  confessed, 
that  “to  allow  the  tariff  bill  to  be  open  to  general  debate  would  be 
to  defeat  it  as  a whole.”®®  No  such  division  existed  among  Pennsyl- 
vania Republicans,  and  in  demanding  “just  protection  and  reward 
to  every  branch  of  industry,”  the  Republican  State  platform  asserted: 

The  paralysis  which  has  fallen  upon  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  country  within  the  past  year  is  fresh  evidence  of 
the  necessity  of  that  protection  for  which  the  Republicans  of 
Pennsylvania  have  always  fought.  The  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  increased  importations,  not  only 
helped  to  bring  on  the  panic,  but  had  made  recovery  from  it 
more  difficult,  as  well  as  lamentably  slow.®i 

The  protective  tariff  provided  Pennsylvania  Republicans  with  both 
a convenient  explanation  for  the  depression,  and  a proposed  solution 
for  all  the  economic  ills  of  the  country. 

When  the  Democratic  platform  was  again  silent  on  the  tariff  issue, 
the  Republican  press  attacked  the  Free  Trade  Democracy  and  State 
Chairman  Errett  warned  of  mass  unemployment  in  the  event  of  a 
Democratic  victory.®-  But  many  Democratic  journals,  seeking  to 
capitalize  upon  the  depression,  abandoned  their  defensive  attitude 
and  openly  challenged  the  policy  of  protection.  The  Philadelphia 
Commonwealth  countered  Errett’s  warning  by  emphasizing  the  exist- 
ing unemployment  under  the  Republican  tariff.®®  Pointing  out  that, 
although  Republican  congresses  had  maintained  a policy  of  protec- 
tion for  more  than  a decade,  the  panic  and  depression  had  neverthe- 
less occurred,  the  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat  concluded:  “If  a protec- 
tive tariff  could  prevent  hard  times,  these  would  be  prosperous 
times. ”®^  Even  more  outspoken  was  the  Harrisburg  Patriot;  when  the 

’’^Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican,  November  19,  December  17,  1873;  see  also 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  July,  18,  31,  1874. 

“•Charles  Albright  to  James  M.  Swank,  June  5,  1874,  James  M.  Swank  Papers, 
HSP. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  20,  1874. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  October  21,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  September  2.  October 
28,  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  16,  21,  29,  1874. 

Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  October  24,  31,  1874. 

Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  October  31,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  September  26,  October 
3,  1874. 
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average  wage  of  laborers  fell  to  eighty  cents  per  day,  it  labeled  the 
tariff  question  the  “80  cent  question”  and  demanded  proof  that  the 
tariff  really  did  protect  labor.®^  Accused  of  dishonesty  by  the  oppo- 
sition, and  under  attack  within  their  own  party,  protectionist  Demo- 
crats in  1874  were  decidedly  on  the  defensive. 

The  depression  not  only  encouraged  a re-examination  of  the  policy 
of  protection,  but  also  helped  revive  the  currency  issue.  Government 
inflation  of  the  currency,  a by-product  of  the  war,  had  been  agitated 
for  more  than  a decade,  but  as  farm  prices,  wages,  and  industrial  pro- 
duction continued  to  decline  after  the  Panic  of  1873,  the  issue  once 
more  achieved  political  prominence.  Neither  party  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1873  took  a decisive  stand  on  the  money  question.  The  Republican 
platform  ignored  the  issue,  while  the  Democracy,  although  claiming 
to  be  aware  of  “the  evils  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,”  de- 
manded that  “in  the  return  to  specie  payments  care  shall  be  taken  not 
to  seriously  disturb  the  business  of  the  country  or  unjustly  injure  the 
debtor  class.”®®  Shortly  after  the  panic,  however,  Philadelphia  Con- 
gressman William  D.  “Pig  Iron”  Kelley  introduced  a bill  calling  for 
the  issuance  of  a minimum  of  $50,000,000  worth  of  government  bonds 
bearing  3.65  per  cent  interest,  and  the  printing  of  $50,000,000  worth 
of  greenbacks  as  a reserve  for  their  resumption.  Since  the  proceeds 
from  the  bond  sale  would  be  used  to  retire  older  bond  issues,  the  net 
result  would  be  to  add  $50,000,000  in  greenbacks  to  the  circulating 
medium.®’^ 

Kelley’s  convertible  bond  proposal  won  strong  support  but  also 
produced  bitter  opposition  within  the  Republican  party.®®  Many  of 
his  opponents,  however,  were  also  inflationists  who  disagreed  only 
with  his  methods.  Thus  Cameron’s  journal  denounced  the  proposal 
as  “nonsense”  yet  declared:  “Give  us  more  money— paper  money— 
and  less  nonsense  about  resumption  by  act  of  Congress,  or  through 
resolve  of  a Secretary  of  the  Treasury.”®®  Although  Kelley’s  bill  did 
not  get  beyond  the  committee  stage.  Republican  leaders,  fearing  dis- 
aster at  the  polls,  decided  to  inflate  the  currency  through  a direct 
issuance  of  greenbacks. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  29,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  September  26,  1874; 
Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  9,  1874. 

“Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  28,  1874. 

New  York  Tribune,  December  22,  1873. 

“For  a strong  defense  of  the  proposal  by  a Philadelphia  manufacturer,  see  L. 
Kauffman  to  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  January  17,  1874,  Benjamin  F.  Butler  Papers,  LC. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  28,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  October  31,  1873. 
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Early  in  1874,  an  inflation  bill  providing  for  $90,000,000  worth  of 
greenbacks  passed  the  House  with  the  support  of  thirteen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s twenty-seven  congressmen,  including  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.®*^  Simon  Cameron  took  an  unusually  active  part  in  the 
Senate  debates  on  the  measure.  He  insisted  that  ‘‘the  very  fact  of 
the  abundance  of  money  in  the  great  centers  at  the  present  moment” 
was  ‘‘conclusive  proof”  that  there  was  ‘‘not  enough  of  it  in  the  coun- 
try.”^’ On  final  passage,  however,  Cameron  was  the  only  senator 
from  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  Indiana  to  vote  for  the  bill.®^ 
At  this  point  the  Republican  party  leaders  were  dealt  a completely 
unexpected  setback  by  the  usually  dependable  Grant. 

Grant  had  been  subjected  to  conllicting  advice  regarding  the  panic 
and  its  consequences,  and  had  made  contradictory  pronouncements 
in  favor  of  both  greenbacks  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
He  comprehended  little  of  the  economic  import  or  the  political 
intent  of  the  inflation  bill,  and  following  a visit  from  his  card-playing 
Philadelphia  banker  friend,  Anthony  }.  Drexel,  he  vetoed  the  bill. 
Shocked  inflationist  Republicans  attacked  the  President  and  his 
‘‘personal  friends  among  the  money-changers,”®^  and  Gameron  called 
the  veto  a ‘‘great  mistake”  which  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  party  to  carry  the  western  states.  ‘‘I  am  not  even  sure  about 
Pennsylvania,”  he  added;  ‘‘it  will  be  harder  work  to  carry  that  state 
than  before.”®'^ 

Unaccustomed  to  opposition  from  the  White  House,  the  Republican 
party  leaders  quickly  pushed  through  Congress  another  currency  bill, 
this  one  fixing  the  total  amount  of  legal  tender  currency  at 
$382,000,000.  Because  of  its  limitation  feature,  hard-money  Re- 
publicans could  claim  it  as  a victory  for  their  cause,  but  since  the 
limit  was  $26,000,000  more  than  the  value  of  greenbacks  then  in 
circulation.  Republican  inflationists  could  also  claim  the  victory. 
Grant  raised  no  objection  to  this  bill. 

In  Pennsylvania  a bitter  struggle  over  the  currency  issue  was 
taking  place  within  the  Republican  organization.  To  avert  an  open 

“'Josephson,  Politicos,  191;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  26,  30,  1874. 

Quoted  in  Frederick  Bancroft  (ed.)  , Speeches,  Correspondence  and  Political 
Papers  of  Carl  Schurz  (6  vols.;  New  York,  1913),  II,  479. 

'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  8,  18,  1874. 

“ Pottsville  Miners’  ]ournal  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  .April  27,  1874.  Re- 
publican press  opinion  of  the  veto  is  sunnnarized  ibid..  May  2,  Jutie  17,  1874; 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  1,  1874. 

Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  25,  1874;  see  also  Josephson,  Politicos, 
188-193;  Helen  Todd,  A Man  Named  Grant  (Boston,  1940),  471. 
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fight,  the  party  leaders  amended  a legislative  resolution  endorsing 
Cameron’s  support  of  inflation  to  make  it  a general  endorsement 
of  the  State  and  national  administrations, and  attempted  to  straddle 
the  currency  issue  in  the  interests  of  party  success.  “The  aggregate 
volume  of  the  currency  should  be  regulated  by  the  necessities  of  the 
people  and  the  recognized  laws  of  trade,”  declared  the  Republican 
State  platform,  but  specie  payments  should  nevertheless  be  resumed 
“at  the  earliest  practicable  date.”  As  a further  concession  to  the 
inflationists,  the  platform  asserted  that  “banking  should  be  no  longer 
confined  to  a privileged  class,  but  should  be  free  to  all  under  general 
and  equal  laws.”®® 

Within  the  Democracy  also  an  equally  significant  but  less  pub- 
licized struggle  was  occurring  over  the  currency  issue.  The  Harris- 
burg Patriot,  representing  the  views  of  the  Wallace  faction,  demanded 
that  the  party  adhere  to  a hard-money  policy.  The  Patriot  denounced 
Kelley’s  bond  proposal  as  based  upon  a system  of  “financial  evapora- 
tion and  condensation,”  condemned  inflation  as  “alike  immoral  and 
unjust,”  and  insisted  the  great  need  of  the  country  was  “want  of 
confidence  instead  of  want  of  currency.”®"  Accusing  Cameron  of 
favoring  inflation  solely  on  the  basis  of  political  expediency,  Wallace’s 
journal  hailed  Grant’s  veto  of  the  original  inflation  bill  as  “the 
noblest  and  wisest  act  of  his  administration.”®®  When  Grant  signed 
the  second  inflation  bill,  the  Patriot  branded  the  Republican  party 
the  party  of  inflation  and  declared  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy, 
“with  an  exceptional  heretic  here  and  there,”  would  stand  on  the 
“Jacksonian  platform  of  specie  resumption.”®®  Specie  resumption, 
repeal  of  the  inflation  bill,  and  a redistribution  of  federal  taxes  “to 
lay  the  burden  on  the  strongest  backs”  was  the  financial  program 
advocated  by  the  Wallace  f act  ion. 

But  the  Democracy  was  as  deeply  divided  on  the  currency  issue 
as  was  the  Republican  party,  and  ever  since  the  panic  a growing 
number  of  Democrats  had  been  demanding  an  increase  in  the  green- 
back circulation.  The  result  was  a Democratic  financial  plank  in 
1874  which  also  represented  an  effort  to  reconcile  all  factions. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  .April  25,  1874. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  .August  20,  1874. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  80,  .April  8.  21,  1874. 

.April  25,  1874. 

^nbid..  .\pril  30,  1874. 

Ibid.,  June  8,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  June  18,  22,  Julv  21,  .August  15,  22.  1874. 
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Declaring  that  “a  steady  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  Government 
notes  to  par  with  gold,”  the  State  Democracy  again  called  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  “at  the  earliest  possible  period”  that 
resumption  could  be  “effected  with  safety. The  Harrisburg 
Patriot  nevertheless  described  this  plank  as  “a  naked  assertion  of 
democratic  principle  on  the  only  question  where  it  seemed  important 
to  say  something  definite  and  decided,”!®^  and  other  hard-money 
Democratic  journals  contrasted  their  party’s  “flat-footed”  stand  for 
specie  resumption  with  the  “cross-eyed”  Republican  stand.^o^  xhe 
Democratic  currency  plank  attracted  unusual  attention  outside  the 
State.  The  New  York  Tribune  called  it  “honest”  and  “intelligible,” 
and  added:  “If  the  inflationists  dislike  it,  by  all  means  let  them 
vote  the  other  ticket. The  Pennsylvania  Democracy  had  met  the 
question  “fairly  and  honestly,”  announced  the  Hartford  Times,  and 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  declared  the  endorsement  of 
specie  resumption  by  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy  to  be  “as  refresh- 
ing as  it  was  unexpected.”i®5 

The  1874  Democratic  currency  plank  attracted  criticism  as  well  as 
praise,  and  its  compromise  character  was  attacked  by  both  hard- 
money  advocates  and  inflationists.  Regretting  that  the  “financial  part 
of  the  platform  was  so  emasculated,”  the  Philadelphia  Common- 
wealth demanded  “the  standard  of  Jacksonian  money— gold  and  silver 
and  Treasury  notes  equal  to  coin,  and  no  banks  of  issue  to  make 
paper  money. ’’if*®  At  the  other  extreme  stood  journals  like  the 
Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  which  felt  that  had  the  platform 
“been  a little  more  explicit  on  the  financial  question— a little  more 
Pendletonian— anti-national  bank  and  anti-bond  holder,  it  would 
have  been  received  with  much  more  enthusiasm,  and  been  much 
stronger  before  the  people.”'®'^  The  divisions  within  both  parties  in 
Pennsylvania  on  the  money  question  reflected  the  situation  that 
existed  elsewhere  in  the  North.  In  each  state,  observed  the  Penn 
Monthly,  there  were  “Hard  money  Democrats,  and  Greenback 
Democrats,  Gontractionist  Republicans,  Inflation  Republicans,  and 

^"'Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  28,  1874. 

'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  29,  1874. 

'“Easton  Dispatch  quoted  ibid.,  August  31,  1874. 

'“Quoted  ibid.,  August  29,  1874. 

'“Both  quoted  ibid.,  August  31,  1874. 

'“Philadelphia  Commomvealth,  September  5,  1874. 

'“Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  September  4,  1874. 
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Do-Nothing  Republicans,— a happy  family  in  each  camp.’’^*’*  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  only  significant  difference  between  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  positions  on  the  currency  issue  was  the  greater  width 
of  the  Republican  straddle. 

One  further  national  issue  marked  the  campaign  of  1874  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  issue  of  civil  rights.  Early  in  the  year  the  Republican 
State  Senate  passed  a bill  requiring  that  all  children  over  the  age 
of  six  be  admitted  to  the  common  schools  without  regard  to  color, 
while  a companion  bill  introduced  into  the  House  provided  for 
compulsory  attendance  in  the  common  schools.  Both  measures  were 
intended  to  make  the  laws  of  the  State  conform  with  Sumner’s  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  then  pending  in  Congress. The  Democracy  strongly 
opposed  the  proposed  legislation.  Raising  the  spectre  of  “Africanized 
Common  Schools,’’  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  warned  that  any  effort  to 
achieve  “Social  Equality  by  Act  of  Congress’’  could  only  result  in 
“ill  feeling  between  races.’’^!®  Other  Democratic  journals  were  less 
restrained  in  their  objections,  and  the  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watch- 
man openly  declared  itself  in  favor  of  “States  Rights  and  the  Supremacy 
of  the  Caucasian  Race.’’^ 

The  Republican  organization  abandoned  the  common  school  bills 
when  Sumner’s  bill  failed  to  pass  Congress,  but  the  demand  of  the 
Republican  State  platform  for  civil  rights  legislation  kept  the  con- 
troversy alive.  Accusing  the  Democracy  of  “frantic  efforts’’  to  create 
a “war  of  races  in  the  South,  with  the  design  of  depriving  a portion 
of  its  citizens  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  them,’’  the  Republican 
platform  claimed  it  was  the  “imperative  duty”  of  Congress  to  enforce 
the  guarantees  of  the  Civil  War  amendments  by  “appropriate 
statutes. The  Democracy  then  labeled  the  Republican  candidates 
the  “Civil  Rights  Bill,  Mixed  School,  State  Constable  Education” 
candidates,  and  maintained  that  Republican  leaders  were  only  inter- 
ested in  ensuring  the  Negro  vote.^^^  Many  Republicans  were  “not 
quite  ready  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  their  colored  brethren,” 
insisted  the  Democracy,  “nor  even  to  place  their  children  in  the 

^o^Penn  Monthly,  V (1874)  , 703. 

American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XIV  (1874),  679. 

“"Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  9,  25,  June  2,  1874. 

“^Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  February  27,  1874. 

“^Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  20,  1874. 

“"Harrisburg  Patriot,  .August  22,  1874.  One  day  before  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  Equal  Rights  League,  which  claimed  to  represent  20.000 
voters  in  the  State,  met  at  Reading  and  endorsed  the  Republican  State  ticket 
and  platform:  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  21,  1874. 
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same  rooms  at  school  with  the  picaninnies.”ii^  The  Democratic 
platform  clenounced  civil  rights  legislation  as  a “gross  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  States  to  control  their  domestic  concerns  in  their  own 
way”  and  expressed  the  party’s  unalterable  opposition  to  “the  estab- 
lishment of  mixed  schools  by  law,  in  which  white  and  black  children 
shall  be  compulsorily  associated.”!^® 

The  Republican  press  responded  to  these  attacks  with  another 
airing  of  the  Bloody  Shirt,  and  again  accused  “the  party  of  disloyalty 
of  blood”  of  conspiring  to  assume  Southern  war  debts  and  to  pay 
for  the  war-time  damage  and  destruction  of  private  property  in  the 
South. !!6  “We  had  enough  of  them,”  declared  one  Republican 
journal;  “they  cost  us  over  |3, 000, 000, 000  and  over  half  a millon 
lives.”!!"  When  race  riots  occurred  in  the  South  late  in  the  summer, 
the  Republican  press  accused  “unrepentant  rebels”  of  plotting  a 
“New  Democratic  Rebellion,”  and  proclaimed:  “Every  White  Leaguer 
is  a Democrat,  and  wants  a Democratic  victory  in  Pennsylvania.”!!® 
Democratic  journals  had  printed  full  accounts  of  the  early  riots  and 
had  held  the  Republican  party  and  the  Negroes  responsible;  but, 
as  the  riots  increased  in  number  and  violence,  the  Democracy  accused 
Republican  editors  of  inventing  stories  of  Southern  outrages  for 
political  purposes.!!®  As  the  election  approached,  the  Bloody  Shirt 
became  the  main  theme  of  the  Republican  campaign;  and,  according 
to  Cameron’s  journal,  the  question  of  whether  the  South  should  be 
encouraged  in  another  rebellion  dwarfed  all  other  issues.!®®  Once 
more.  Republicans  expected  the  Bloody  Shirt  to  carry  their  party 
to  victory. 

Early  in  September,  after  months  of  preparation,  both  parties 
launched  their  formal  campaigns.  The  Republican  State  Committee 
met  at  Harrisburg  on  September  8,  retained  Russell  Errett  as  State 

'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  21.  1874. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  28,  1874. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  September  2,  23,  1874;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
.\ugust  3.  25,  September  2,  9,  17,  23.  1874. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  September  9,  1874. 

'^^Ibid.,  October  7,  1874;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  12,  1874. 

'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  31,  September  12,  October  27,  1874;  Bellefonte 
Democratic  Watchman,  September  18,  October  16,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen 
Valley  Press,  September  19,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  October  10,  1874. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  19,  23,  28,  November  2,  1874;  see  also  John  F. 
Hartranft  to  John  E.  Addicks,  October  9,  1874,  John  F.  Hartranft  Papers,  Historical 
Society  of  Montgomery  County,  Norristown. 
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chairman,  heard  glowing  reports  from  county  leaders,  and  selected 
Quay’s  lieutenant,  James  S.  Rutan,  as  William  H.  Kemble’s  replace- 
ment on  the  Republican  National  Committeed“i  Three  days  later 
Wallace  met  with  the  Democratic  candidates  at  Harrisburg,  and 
selected  John  Miller  of  Chester  County  to  replace  Andrew  Nebinger 
as  State  chairman^--  Cameron’s  journal  assured  the  faithful  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new  Democratic  State  chairman;  while 
postmaster  of  Philadelphia  under  Pierce,  it  explained.  Miller  bought 
a site  for  the  new  city  post  office  from  the  bank  of  Philadelphia,  in 
return  for  a |25,000  bribe  from  the  bank  president.  Forced  to  make 
restitution  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  following  failure  of  the 
bank.  Miller  paid  back  the  $25,000,  in  the  bank’s  worthless  notes. 

To  victory-starved  Democrats,  however.  Miller  was  “the  man 
destined  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  people  to  lead  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  overthrow  of  Radicalism  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  “excellently  fitted”  for  this  task,  declared  the  Harrisburg 
PatriotA~^  he  knows  “all  about  Philadelphia  politics,”  explained 
the  Philadelphia  Commonwealth^^  The  Democratic  State  Committee 
met  at  Harrisburg  on  September  22  to  plan  its  campaign,  and  one 
week  later  Miller  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  party.  Repeating 
the  platform’s  blanket  denunciation  of  Republican  rule,  he  en- 
couraged Democrats  to  organize  in  every  locality  and  concluded  with 
the  appeal;  “Let  us  have  a change! The  campaign  of  1874  was 
officially  underway. 

Late  in  September  the  candidates  undertook  speaking  tours  of  the 
State;  but,  with  Pennsylvania  no  longer  an  October  state,  leaders 
of  both  parties  believed  that,  instead  of  exercising  an  influence  over 
the  election  results  elsewhere,  the  Commonwealth  would  now  be 
affected  by  the  results  in  the  remaining  October  States.  Party  leaders 
regarded  as  particularly  significant  the  contests  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
where  the  Democrats  openly  advocated  inflation,  and  in  Pennsylvania 
both  parties  marked  time  awaiting  the  outcome  of  these  contests.^-® 

Harrisburg  Telegraph , September  8,  1874. 

^Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  11,  1874. 

’^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  1,  2,  8,  1874. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  September  18,  1874. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  1 1,  1874. 

’^Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  September  19,  1874;  see  also  Pennsburg  Perki- 
omen  Valley  Press,  September  19,  1874. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  2.  1874. 

^Ihid.,  July  17,  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph . September  2,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk 
Democrat.  October  17,  1874;  Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  October  3,  10,  1874. 
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The  October  results  were  as  decisive  as  they  were  unexpected;  the 
Democracy  swept  not  only  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  also  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  West  Virginia.  Democratic  State  Chairman  Miller  hailed 
the  victories  in  another  address  to  the  voters;  again  he  denounced 
Republican  corruption,  charged  the  Republicans  with  responsibility 
for  the  hard  times,  and  called  for  a change.  He  said  nothing  about 
the  currency  issue.i^a  Republican  State  Chairman  Errett  countered 
with  an  address  which  ignored  the  October  states;  he  emphasized 
Republican  reduction  of  the  State  debt,  attacked  the  Free  Trade 
Democracy,  and  concluded  with  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  party 
to  rally  and  crush  those  “who  would  light  the  fires  of  a new  re- 
bellion.’’i^o  The  Democratic  tidal  wave  might  still  be  reversed. 

Both  parties  redoubled  their  efforts  during  the  final  weeks  of  the 
campaign.  The  revitalized  Democracy  emphasized  the  depression  and 
corruption  issues,  while  Republican  editors  eulogized  the  protective 
tariff  and  desperately  waved  the  Bloody  Shirt.  Republican  orators 
stumped  every  section  of  the  State;  Rutan,  a Bloody  Shirt  specialist, 
was  very  much  in  demand,  and  Governor  Hartranft  and  United  States 
Senator  John  Scott  were  both  pressed  into  service. To  carry  its 
State  ticket,  the  Republican  organization  would  have  to  carry  Phila- 
delphia and  Allegheny  counties  by  decisive  majorities,  but  in  both 
these  counties  the  Republican  machines  were  encountering  unex- 
pected opposition. 

Political  Revolt  in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties 

In  Philadelphia  the  Gas  Trust  had  asked  for  a new  $1,000,000 
loan,  despite  the  high  price  it  charged  for  gas  and  the  large  loans 
it  had  already  obtained.  Although  Trust  records  were  kept  secret, 
Henry  Charles  Lea,  after  a comprehensive  study  of  gas  works  in  other 
cities,  published  three  exhaustive  reports  which  completely  discredited 
the  claims  of  the  Trust  and  turned  public  opinion  against  the 
machine-controlled  trustees. Lea’s  expose,  following  on  the  heels 
of  the  legislature’s  authorization  of  another  increase  in  the  city’s 
already  staggering  debt,  and  the  lawmakers’  refusal  to  pass  a sincere 
salary  bill  for  Philadelphia’s  county  officers,  resulted  in  a renewed 
popular  demand  for  municipal  reform,  spearheaded  by  the  Citizens’ 

^ Harrisburg  Pfllrlot,  October  16,  1874. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  23,  1874. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  23,  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
October  20,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  30,  1874. 

Bradley,  Lea,  191-193. 
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Municipal  Reform  Association.  Ignoring  the  reformers,  the  City 
Ring  nominated  its  congressional  and  legislative  slates  and  engineered 
the  renomination  of  District  Attorney  William  B.  Mann.  The 
machine  had  underestimated  the  demand  for  reform,  and  many  lead- 
ing businessmen  and  many  of  the  city’s  newspapers  denounced  the 
nominations. Leonard  Myers,  claiming  his  delegates  had  been 
bought  by  the  machine  in  the  primary  convention,  announced  he 
would  run  as  an  Independent  Republican  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  even  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  instructed  voters  on  how 
to  “scratch”  objectionable  candidates  from  their  ballots. ^^4 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  State  a similar  demand  for  municipal 
reform  threatened  Republican  ascendancy  in  Pennsylvania.  Pitts- 
burgh, like  Philadelphia,  had  been  hit  hard  by  the  depression;  the 
city  debt  stood  at  more  than  $13,000,000,  and  taxes  and  water  rents 
had  mounted  to  almost  $100  per  capita. No  organized  reform  move- 
ment was  created  in  Pittsburgh,  but  in  one  of  the  city’s  congressional 
districts  Samuel  A.  Purviance,  a former  Cameron  lieutenant  no 
longer  in  favor  with  the  party  managers,  launched  a campaign  as 
an  Independent  Republican  congressional  candidate,  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  Pittsburgh  Evening  Telegraph  openly  encouraged  Re- 
publicans to  bolt  the  party  ticket.  Defending  bolting  as  “not  an  act 
of  disloyalty  but  one  of  truest  sympathy  with  the  noblest  aspirations 
of  the  republican  party,”  the  Evening  Telegraph  denounced  the 
Republican  State  ticket  as  a front  for  the  “political  rascality  which 
we  call  ‘Cameronism’  for  short,  with  the  understanding  that  it  em- 
bodies Bob  Mackeyism  and  Bill  Mannism  as  its  leaders  and 
prophets.”^^® 

Two  weeks  before  the  election,  James  S.  Negley,  a Republican 
Congressman  seeking  re-election  in  Pittsburgh,  admitted  to  William 
E.  Chandler  that  the  outlook  in  the  city  and  State  was  “not 
satisfactory”: 

^“Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  26,  July  3,  13,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley 
Press,  July  25,  1874;  Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  September  12,  1874. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  1,  1874;  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  October  28, 
November  3,  1874. 

^“Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  30,  August  12,  1874. 

““Quoted  in  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  October  17,  1874;  see  also  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  October  14,  1874. 
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All  the  influences  that  worked  mischievously  in  the  states  of 
Indiana  & Ohio  are  in  force  here. 

The  apathy  is  unbearable. 

The  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  thus  far  failed  to 
contribute  pecuniary  aid.  . . . The  late  democratic  victories 
have  inspired  the  enemy— they  are  working  with  unusual 
vigor.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  try  to  disguise  the  fact  that  we 
are  rowing  against  the  wind  and  tide  this  fall.^^'' 

The  Democratic  “Tidal  Wave”  of  1874 

On  November  3,  1874,  the  Democratic  tide  that  had  swept  through 
the  October  states  reached  Pennsylvania.  Both  the  State  and  the 
congressional  elections  were  in  doubt  for  almost  a week,  and  the  day 
after  the  election  Cameron’s  journal  announced:  “Pennsylvania 
Stands  Firm!  Faithful  Among  the  Faithless.”^^®  By  November  9, 
however.  Democratic  State  Chairman  Miller  assured  the  Democracy 
that  “the  battle  was  over’’  and  that  the  enemy  had  “left  the  field 
. . . in  full  retreat,  beaten  at  all  points. In  the  State  elections 
Latta  polled  277,195  votes  to  272,516  for  Olmstead,  and  the  other 
Democratic  candidates  averaged  about  4,500-vote  majorities  over  their 
Republican  opjaonents.^^®  Only  Paxson  survived  the  Democratic 
sweep,  and  as  the  minority  party  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court 
his  election  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  new  State  constitution.  The 
Republicans  would  continue  to  hold  the  State  Senate  by  a narrow 
margin;  but  despite  the  gerrymandered  legislative  districts,  the  De- 
mocracy would  control  109  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Republicans  only  89.  With  the  Democracy  holding  a majority  of  at 
least  eleven  votes  on  joint  ballot,  the  next  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  be  a Democrat.^'*!  The  Republicans  suffered 
their  most  decisive  defeat  in  the  congressional  elections.  Because  of  the 
gerrymandered  districts,  the  Democracy  had  hoped  to  win  at  most  ten 
congressional  seats;  as  a result  of  the  elections,  however,  the  current 
delegation  of  twenty-two  Republicans  and  five  Democrats  would  be 
replaced  in  the  next  Congress  by  one  consisting  of  seventeen  Demo- 
crats and  only  ten  Republicans. 

^Negley  to  Chandler,  October  19,  1874,  Chandler  Papers, 

^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  4,  1874. 

^Philadelphia  Commoiiwealth,  November  14.  1874. 

'^^Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1875,  364-366. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  10,  1874. 

American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XIV  (1874),  681;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
Orioljcr  29,  1874. 
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The  Republican  reaction  to  the  unfamiliar  experience  of  party 
defeat  revealed  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  forces  at  work  in 
the  elections.  .Acknowledging  that  a “political  revolution”  had 
occurred,  Cameron’s  journal  insisted:  “The  change  is  so  complete 
and  overwhelming  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  local  cause 
for  it,  or  account  for  it  on  other  than  general  principles.”  While 
admitting  that  “scratching”  had  played  a part,  it  singled  out  the 
“restless  desire”  of  the  people  to  “punish  somebody”  as  having 
been  the  major  consideration:  “The  Republican  party  is  beaten,” 
it  concluded  “because  the  panic  has  affected  it  as  it  has  every  other 
party  that  ever  existed  in  this  country. Simon  Cameron  an- 
nounced that  perhaps  the  civil  rights  issue  had  something  to  do  with 
the  outcome,^^'^  but  the  Pittsburgh  Commercial  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  Republican  position  on  the 
currency  issue. 

Other  Republican  journals  singled  out  as  factors  in  their  party’s 
defeat  apathy,  overemphasis  on  local  issues,  defects  in  the  new 
constitution,  “bad  men,”  maladministration,  scandals  and  corruption, 
internal  dissensions,  and  friction  between  administrative  and  con- 
gressional leaders. The  majority  of  Republicans,  however,  at- 
tributed their  defeat  to  the  depression  and  to  policy  blunders  at 
Washington.  Despite  Grant’s  public  denial  of  any  responsibility  for 
the  Republican  disaster.  State  Chairman  Errett  insisted  the  Demo- 
cratic victory  was  due  to  the  national  administration’s  endorsement 
of  “hard  money,  free  trade  and  home  rule.”^'*’’' 

Although  most  Democratic  journals  spent  their  editorials  rejoicing 
in  the  victory  rather  than  attempting  to  account  for  it,  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  gave  partial  credit  to  the  new  constitution,  which  made  possible 
the  purging  of  the  Philadelphia  registry  lists  and  prevented  the 
colonization  of  out-of-state  voters  by  eliminating  the  October  election 
date.  It  assigned  major  credit,  however,  to  the  “independent  voting 
of  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  who  value  beneficent  laws  and  an 
honest  administration  of  the  government  more  than  mere  party 

’“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  5.  1874. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  7,  1874. 

Ibid.,  November  6,  1874;  Rellefonte  Republican,  November  18,  1874. 

’“Republican  press  opinion  is  summarized  in  LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1874;  Bellefonte  Republican,  November  11,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen 
Valley  Press,  November  21,  28,  1874. 

’“Bellefonte  Republican,  November  18.  1874;  see  also  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman . November  30,  1874. 
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success.”^'*®  The  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchma^i  attributed  the 
result  to  “the  crimes  and  corruptions  of  Grant’s  administration; 
the  profligacies  of  the  State  ring  at  Harrisburg:  the  fact  that  . . . 
the  South  is  still  kept,  in  effect,  out  of  the  Union;  the  money  pressure 
and  the  cry  of  the  poor.”  The  Republicans,  it  explained,  had  been 
“trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  indignant  masses,  who  are  angry, 
not  at  them,  but  at  their  leaders  and  the  cormorants  and  vampires 
who  have  been  feeding  upon  and  eating  the  life  out  of  the  toiling, 
hard-working,  tax-paying  people.”^"***  The  electorate  had  decided 
upon  a change. 

The  claim  that  former  Liberal  Republicans  in  Pennsylvania 
“probably  contributed  considerable  to  Democratic  success”^®®  has 
little  foundation  in  fact.  The  Liberal  Republican  organization  had 
passed  out  of  existence,  no  meetings  of  Liberal  Republicans  were  held 
at  any  time  during  the  campaign,  and  none  of  the  former  leaders 
of  the  movement  took  any  part  in  the  contest. Following  the 
expiration  of  his  Senate  term,  McClure  embarked  upon  a lecture  tour 
during  which  he  attacked  corruption  and  centralization  in  govern- 
ment. By  August,  1874,  however,  he  was  again  reported  to  have 
“penitently  returned  to  the  republican  fold,”  although  machine 
journals  still  refused  to  accept  the  prodigal. Forney  had  sailed  for 
Europe  late  in  June  to  promote  the  Centennial  celebration,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  year  abroad.  During  his  absence  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  was  edited  by  William  W.  Nevin,  whose  expressed  policy 
was  to  make  it  “a  Republican  paper.”!®®  Nevin  succeeded  so  well 
that  one  journal  complained  that  not  even  Mackey’s  organ  was  “so 
jubilant  and  loud-mouth  in  slobbering  its  praises  over  the  ring 
convention”  as  the  Philadelphia  Press:  “It  cringes  as  low  as  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  and  jumps  as  high  as  the  Pittsburgh  Com- 
mercial, just  as  it  is  bid.”!®!  Nevertheless,  Forney  himself  continued 
to  be  attacked  by  Republicans  as  well  as  by  Democrats.!®® 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  6,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  November  10,  1874. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  November  6,  1874. 

^“This  claim,  without  any  supporting  evidence,  is  made  in  Ross,  Liberal  Re- 
publican Movement,  218. 

^Bellefonte  Republican,  March  18,  September  2,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
November  4,  1874. 

'^^Ibid.,  August  21,  1874;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  26,  1874; 
McClure,  Addresses,  I,  97,  103,  115. 

^William  W.  Nevin  to  James  M.  Swank,  July  21,  1874,  Swank  Papers. 

^“Pittsburgh  Evening  Telegraph  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  24.  1874. 

Ibid.,  August  22,  September  10,  17,  1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman, 
August  28,  1874;  Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  August  29,  1874. 
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The  third  member  of  the  Liberal  Republican  triumvirate,  Curtin, 
spent  the  early  part  of  the  year  touring  the  South  and  returned 
home  in  April,  much  improved  in  health.  When  it  was  rumored 
that  he  too  had  returned  to  the  Republican  fold,  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  emphatically  denied  the  rumor;  “Gov.  Curtin  is  a democrat,” 
it  declared.^®®  In  August  the  Patriot  announced  that  Curtin  had 
openly  proclaimed  his  “preference  for  the  democratic  party,”  and 
was  planning  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign. xhe  Belle- 
fonte  Democratic  Watchman  confirmed  the  announcement,  but 
Curtin  refused  to  either  affirm  or  deny  the  reports,  and  took  no  part 

whatever  in  the  campaign. 

With  Curtin  silent,  McClure  penitent,  Forney  absent,  and  his 
Philadelphia  Press  subservient  to  the  Republican  organization,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  former  Liberal  Republican  leaders  made  any 
contribution  to  the  Democratic  victory.  A scattering  of  former 
Liberal  Republicans  may  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  the 
Democracy  owed  its  victory  much  more  to  the  depression  and  the 
continuing  demand  for  reform  than  to  any  support  it  may  have 
received  from  the  Liberal  Republicans. 

An  examination  of  the  election  returns  reveals  the  real  nature 
and  extent  of  the  so-called  Democratic  “Tidal  Wave”  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1874.  The  previous  fall  the  Republican  State  ticket  carried 
thirty-two  of  the  State’s  sixty-six  counties  as  Mackey  was  re-elected 
by  a majority  of  about  25,000  votes.  In  1874  the  Republican  State 
ticket  carried  but  twenty-seven  counties  and  was  defeated  by  an 
average  majority  of  about  4,500  votes.  Four  of  the  five  counties  it 
lost  in  1874,  Carbon,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  McKean,  were  tradi- 
tionally close  counties,  and  a total  shift  of  only  1,200  votes  gave 
these  to  the  Democracy. ^^9  yhe  fifth  county,  however,  was  Allegheny, 
and  the  results  in  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  counties  largely  de- 
termined the  outcome  of  the  State  elections. 

In  1873  Mackey  carried  Allegheny  County  by  more  than  3,400 
votes,  despite  the  fact  that  his  opponent  was  also  from  Pittsburgh; 
in  1874  the  Democratic  State  ticket  carried  Allegheny  County  by  a 
majority  of  over  3,600  votes,  and  the  Democracy  won  twelve  of  the 
county’s  fourteen  seats  in  the  General  Assembly  and  both  of 

““Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  27,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  April  17,  1874. 

Ibid.,  August  17,  1874. 

““Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  August  21,  September  3,  1874;  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  September  2,  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  3,  1874. 

Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1874,  357-358;  ibid.,  1875,  359-360,  364-366. 
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Pittsburgh’s  congressional  seatsP*''®  Mackey  carried  Philadelphia  in 
1873  by  about  25,400  votes;  in  1874  thousands  of  Philadelphia  Repub- 
licans refrained  from  voting  or  else  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  thus 
reducing  the  Republican  majority  to  about  13,000  votes.  Additional 
thousands  scratched  objectionable  Republican  candidates,  with  the 
result  that  District  Attorney  Mann  was  defeated  by  almost  4,000 
votes. During  one  of  his  campaign  speeches,  Wallace  remarked 
that  “when  the  great  nerve  that  runs  from  the  pocket  to  the  brain  is 
touched,  then  people  stop  to  think. After  years  of  thought,  the 
Republican  voters  of  depression-stricken  and  machine-ridden  Phila- 
delphia and  Allegheny  counties  had  acted. 

The  vote  in  the  congressional  elections  proves  equally  revealing. 
The  Democracy  won  seventeen  of  the  State’s  twenty-seven  congres- 
sional seats,  but  the  Democratic  victors  enjoyed  an  aggregate 
majority  of  only  about  20,000  votes,  and  most  of  this  total  was 
contributed  by  heavily  Democratic  districts  like  those  of  Randall 
and  Clymer.  In  three  districts  the  Democratic  candidates  were 
elected  by  majorities  of  only  12,  73,  and  101  votes.  Independent 
congressional  candidates  appeared  in  only  six  districts,  but  in  two  of 
these,  one  in  Philadelphia,  the  other  in  Pittsburgh,  the  votes  they 
received  proved  decisive.  Both  Myers  and  Purviance  attracted 
sufficient  votes  from  Republican  incumbents  to  enable  their  Demo- 
cratic opponents  to  gain  pluralities.^®-’* 

The  Democracy  had  won  the  State  and  congressional  elections,  but 
only  with  the  assistance  of  thousands  of  disgruntled  Republicans. 
Philadelphia  faltered  badly,  and  Allegheny  County  completely  failed 
the  Cameron  organization.  The  ever-deepening  depression  and  long- 
endured  corruption  and  maladministration  had  resulted  in  a rebuke 
to  Republican  leadership,  national.  State,  and  municipal.  “Poli- 
ticians may  claim  the  late  elections  as  a great  victory,— Radicals  may 
give  a hundred  reasons  for  their  defeat,’’  explained  one  county 
journal,  “but  the  truth  is  the  voice  of  the  turtle  (the  people)  was 
heard  in  the  land.’’^®'* 

loo/bfd.,  1874,  357-358;  ibid.,  1875,  364,  372;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  11, 
1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  16,  1874. 

^^Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1874,  357-358;  ibid.,  1875,  365;  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  November  14,  1874. 

162  gellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  November  13,  1874. 

S mull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1875,  S67-S7S. 

Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  November  21.  1874. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Democracy  Divided:  The  Senatorial  Contest 
of  1875  and  the  War  on  the  Ring 
Democrats 

Ever  since  its  organization  in  the  State,  the  Republican  party 
had  always  faced  an  intraparty  struggle  for  the  most  coveted 
personal  prize  in  State  politics,  a seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  1874  a Republican  legislature  tailored  the  State’s  legis- 
lative districts  to  its  own  satisfaction,  with  the  result  that  John 
Scott’s  Senate  seat  aroused  competition  almost  exclusively  within  the 
Republican  organization.  But  following  the  1874  elections  the 
Democrats  controlled  the  legislature,  and  the  anticipated  struggle 
for  the  senatorial  nomination  now  took  place  within  the  Democratic 
organization.  The  results  of  this  struggle  were  to  plague  the  Democ- 
racy for  the  next  two  decades. 

Slating  a Republican  Senator 

Before  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1869,  John  Scott 
had  not  been  especially  prominent  in  State  politics.  The  leading 
railroad  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  had  advanced  him  for  the 
senatorial  post;  and,  since  he  had  indicated  little  interest  in  patronage, 
Simon  Cameron  supported  his  election.  A staunch  protectionist  and 
an  advocate  of  civil  rights  legislation,  Scott  compiled  a creditable 
record  in  the  Senate  and  was  particularly  successful  in  exposing  the 
activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  South.  When  Vice-President 
Colfax  became  involved  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal,  the  party 
leaders  seriously  considered  Scott  as  his  replacement  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  1872,  but  Cameron  blocked  the  nomination;  Scott  had  not 
only  clashed  with  Cameron  over  legislative  matters,  but  had  also 
developed  an  interest  in  patronage.^ 

Early  in  1874  the  “Cameron  crowd’’  urged  Grant  to  appoint  Scott 
to  his  cabinet  so  that  Wayne  MacVeagh  could  join  his  father-in-law 

^National  Cyclopaedia,  XII,  389;  XXIV,  187;  James  G.  Blaine,  Twenty  Years  of 
Congress:  From  Lincoln  to  Garfield  (2  vols.;  Norwich,  Conn.,  1884-1886)  , II,  446- 
147;  Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  261-266;  Mauch  Chunk 
Democrat,  March  23,  April  27,  11>73. 
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in  the  Senate, ^ but  although  Grant  continued  his  record-setting 
cabinet  changes,  he  completely  ignored  Scott.  Machine  journals  had 
remained  silent  regarding  the  renomination  of  Scott  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  his  prospects  were  completely  wiped  out  months 
before  the  Democratic  victory  by  his  vote  against  the  inflation  bill. 
Scott  had  advocated  currency  contraction  “against  the  vote  of  his 
colleague,”  and  although  his  stand  won  the  praise  of  hard-money 
Republican  journals,  the  Cameron  machine  and  Republican  infla- 
tionists demanded  that  he  be  replaced.^ 

State  Treasurer  Robert  W.  Mackey  then  emerged  as  Scott’s  most 
likely  successor;  but  State  Chairman  Russell  Errett,  feuding  with 
Mackey  over  the  distribution  of  patronage,  secured  a legislative 
delegation  from  Allegheny  County  pledged  to  vote  against  Mackey, 
and  the  Mackey  movement  collapsed  as  quickly  as  it  had  begun.^ 
With  Mackey  eliminated,  at  least  a dozen  prominent  Republicans 
sought  Scott’s  seat.®  Republicans  became  so  preoccupied  with  the 
question  that  in  the  nomination  of  legislative  candidates,  according 
to  one  journal,  the  sole  consideration  appeared  to  be  the  senatorial 
contest.®  From  the  outset,  however,  it  was  conceded  that  no  one  could 
secure  the  Republican  nomination  without  the  support  of  Simon 
Cameron,  and  journals  of  both  parties  studied  Cameron’s  every  word 
and  action  for  clues  as  to  his  choice. 

When  Cameron  and  John  W.  Forney  attended  a dinner  at  James  G. 
Blaine’s  Washington  home  shortly  before  Forney’s  departure  for 
Europe,  Democratic  journals  announced  the  reconciliation  of  the 
“big  ingin”  and  the  “dead  duck,”  Andrew  Johnson’s  description  of 
Forney  in  1868.  The  plan,  explained  the  Democracy,  was  for  Cameron 
to  help  place  Forney  in  the  Senate  in  return  for  Forney’s  help  in 
carrying  the  State  for  Blaine  in  the  next  presidential  election.  Simon 
Cameron’s  reward  was  to  be  the  appointment  of  his  son  as  secretary 

” Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  February  13,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  1,  1874;  see  also  Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican, 
April  8,  9,  1874;  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  20,  1874;  Bellefonte  Republi- 
can, August  9,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  4,  July  25,  August  21,  September  12, 
1874. 

‘Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  May  23,  30,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  May 
23,  June  6,  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  1,  1874;  James  P.  Barr  to  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  June  5,  1874,  Black  Papers. 

“Bellefonte  Republican,  June  10,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  13,  August  14,  15, 
29,  1874. 

“Germantown  Telegraph  quoted  ibid.,  ]u\y  2,  1874. 
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of  the  treasury  by  BlaineJ  Other  journals  claimed  the  Cameron 
machine  had  secretly  slated  Errett  to  replace  Scott,  but  the  man  most 
frequently  linked  with  Scott’s  Senate  seat  was  J.  Donald  (“Don”) 
Cameron.®  Such  a selection  would  be  “eminently  in  accordance  with 
the  fitness  of  things,”  sneered  the  New  York  Tribune:  “Pennsylvania 
is  Cameron’s  State,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Camerons  should 
not  represent  it  in  the  United  States  Senate.”® 

The  Wallace  and  Anti-Wallace  Movements 

While  the  Democratic  press  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  pros- 
pects of  various  Republican  senatorial  candidates,  behind  the  scenes 
William  A.  Wallace,  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  and  Hiester  Clymer  were 
each  busy  lining  up  support  for  the  Democratic  caucus  nomination. 
None  of  the  three  expected  to  be  elected,  but  each  wanted  the 
recognition  as  party  leader  which  was  associated  with  the  nomination. 
Democratic  victories  in  the  October  states  in  1874  gave  new  hope  to 
the  State  Democracy,  and  in  the  final  month  of  the  campaign  the 
State  committee  and  the  party  press  concentrated  upon  electing  a 
Democratic  legislature. The  certainty  of  a Democratic  majority  on 
joint  ballot  produced  no  fewer  than  twenty  senatorial  candidates, 
and  former  Liberal  Republicans  also  solicited  support. 

Many  Democrats  supported  three  old-time  party  leaders:  former 
Governor  William  Bigler  of  Clearfield,  Hendrick  B.  Wright  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  Jeremiah  S.  Black  of  York.  Although  Bigler  had  retired 
from  politics  to  devote  his  efforts  to  raising  funds  for  the  Centennial, 
party  journals  in  various  parts  of  the  State  called  for  his  nomination; 
and  from  Harrisburg,  Bigler’s  cousin  wrote:  “By  actual  contact  and 

■'Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  June  12,  1874. 

® Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  August  29,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  27, 
1874;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  23,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Demo- 
crat, October  24,  1874. 

“ Quoted  ibid.,  April  4,  1874. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  8,  October  3,  1874;  Bellefonte  Republican, 
October  21,  1874. 

“Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  9,  1874;  Philadelphia  Commonwealth, 
October  31,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  October  31,  1874. 

“These  included  Judges  Trunkey,  Elwell,  and  Woodward,  Janies  P.  Barr,  Frank 
Hughes  of  Schuylkill  County,  Robert  Monaghan  of  Chester  County,  and  James 
Campbell,  Richard  Vaux,  and  Henry  N.  Phillips,  all  from  Philadelphia.  The  former 
Liberal  Republicans  included  Andrew  G.  Curtin  and  Edgar  Cowan;  Philadelphia 
Commonwealth,  November  14,  21,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  16,  1874; 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  25,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  November  7, 
December  5,  1874. 
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conversation  with  the  people  I find  that  yon  have  by  long  odds  the 
inside  track.  . . . Now  get  to  work  at  once  and  let  us  know  what 
we  can  do  here.”i3  Bigler,  however,  made  no  effort  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  no  movement  to  draft  him  developed.  Much  of  Hendrick  B. 
Wright’s  support  resulted  from  his  defeat  in  the  congressional  elections, 
despite  the  Democratic  sweep.  Many  sympathetic  Democrats  pledged 
their  support,  and  Wright’s  friends  began  sounding  out  the  views  of 
members-elect  of  the  new  legislature. i"*  The  most  formidable  challenge 
to  the  front-running  trio  of  Wallace,  Buckalew,  and  Clymer,  however, 
was  posed  by  Jeremiah  S.  Black. 

The  Lancaster  Intelligencer  endorsed  Black  immediately  following 
the  elections,  and  Democratic  journals  in  New  York,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky  proposed  his  candidacy.  “To  the 
world  outside,  the  election  of  a Democratic  United  States  Senator  in 
Pennsylvania  irresistibly  suggests  the  name  of  Judge  Black,’’  an- 
nounced the  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  “the  Democracy  of  the  whole 
Country  en  masse  asks  Pennsylvania  to  send  him  to  Washington. 
But  no  such  uniformity  of  opinion  existed  among  Pennsylvania 
Democrats;  an  admirer  warned  Black  that  both  Wallace  and  Buckalew 
were  determined  to  win  the  nomination,  and  that  if  necessary, 
Wallace  would  “cut  the  throat’’  of  Buckalew.^®  Nevertheless,  the 
Black  movement  grew  rapidly.  William  B.  Reed,  a former  Philadel- 
phia Whig  leader  and  a free-lance  editorial  writer,  solicited  the  aid 
of  his  friends  and  promoted  Black’s  interests  through  the  New  York 
]Vorld2’^  Members  of  the  legislature,  businessmen,  and  former  Liberal 
Republicans  wrote  Black  encouraging  his  candidacy,  and  county 
journals  sent  editorials  endorsing  his  selection. By  the  end  of 

“ John  A.  Bigler  to  William  Bigler.  November  6,  1874,  Bigler  Papers;  see  also 
tVilliam  Bigler  to  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  April  7,  1873,  Wright  Papers. 

Letters  to  Wright  from  James  Mahon,  November  20,  1874;  Elhannan  Smith, 
November  27,  1874,  Wright  Papers;  see  also  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  December  7, 
1874.  One  Republican  friend  held  out  the  prospect  of  Wright’s  receiving  the 
Republican  caucus  nomination  if  he  would  agree  not  to  contest  the  result  of  the 
congressional  election;  M.  W.  Loftus  to  Wright,  November  18,  1874,  Wright  Papers. 

Quoted  in  Brigance,  Black,  217;  see  also  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  November  7, 
December  22,  1874. 

’•’William  B.  Reed  to  Black,  November  10,  1874,  Black  Papers. 

"Reed  to  Black,  December  2,  1874;  F.  J.  Porter  to  Reed,  December  3,  1874;  J.  F. 
Lee  to  Black,  December  4,  1874,  Black  Papers. 

’»See  letters  to  Black  from  John  B.  Gemmill,  November  16,  December  4,  1874; 

Bilderback,  November  19,  1874;  J.  K.  Moorehead,  November  21,  1874;  A.  A. 
fdiase,  November  23,  1874;  F.  X.  Zeigler,  November  24,  1874;  Thomas  C.  Mac- 
Dowell,  December  7.  1874,  Black  Papers. 
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November  the  movement  had  gained  such  momentnm  that  the 
Democracy,  observed  one  journal,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  “the 
Black  man’s  party.’’’® 

Obviously  concerned,  Wallace  attempted  to  force  Black  either  to 
affirm  or  to  deny  his  candidacy  by  asking  for  his  support.  Wallace 
reminded  Black: 

I have  some  claims  upon  my  party  as  an  earnest  worker  which 
I feel  are  reccjgni/ed  by  very  many  men  who  at  the  same  time 
concede  to  you  as  a possible  candidate  ability  & experience 
far  out-weighing  mine.  Is  there  any  reason  why  I should  not 
have  your  friendship  and  support  if  you  do  not  become  a 
candidate?  or  have  your  preference  as  a second  choice  among 
your  friends  if  you  shall  become  suchP^o 

Black  refused  to  commit  himself.  To  railroad  magnate  George  W.  Cass 
he  confided: 

I have  not  nominated  myself  . . . and  I have  not  said  that 
I would  not  serve  if  elected.  ...  If  the  Legislature  were  left 
to  their  own  spontaneous  choice  I have  some  reason  to  think 
that  a clear  majority  would  vote  for  me  without  hesitation. 

. . . The  candidates,  however,  are  very  numerous  and  . . . 
very  active  and  if  I am  supposed  to  stand  in  their  way  they 
will  be  very  effective  in  making  my  demerits  known.  . . . On 
the  other  hand  I have  neither  time,  taste  nor  talent  for 
personal  solicitation;  nor  have  I any  skill  in  the  other  arts 
by  which  caucus  nominations  are  secured.  You  will  understand 
how  much  this  diminishes  my  chances  when  I remind  you  that 
no  Senator  since  Buckalew  has  been  elected  without  being  on 
the  ground  conducting  the  canvass  in  his  own  proper  person.-’’ 

Friends  continued  to  urge  Black  to  seek  the  office,  county  journals 
defended  his  claims  to  it,  but  Black  still  preferred  to  allow  the 
office  to  seek  the  man.  The  New  York  Sun  could  only  conclude  that 
since  Black  would  not  campaign  in  his  own  behalf,  he  would  probably 
do  as  well  in  the  Democratic  caucus  at  Harrisburg  “as  Charles  Francis 
Adams  would  in  a Republican  caucus  at  Boston.’’®®  Black’s  friends 
nevertheless  hoped  the  senatorial  contest  would  become  so  bitter  that 
the  legislature  would  turn  to  Black  as  a compromise  candidate,  or 

“ Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  November  27,  1874. 

Wallace  to  Black,  November  19,  1874,  Black  Papers. 

Black  to  Cass,  November  17,  1874;  .see  also  Black  to  A.  A.  Chase,  December  24. 
1874,  Black  Papers. 

“^New  York  Sun,  December  2.  1874. 
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that  Buckalew  and  Clymer  would  throw  their  support  to  Black  to 
prevent  the  election  of  Wallace. ^3 

With  Black  refusing  to  make  an  open  fight  for  the  nomination, 
the  senatorial  contest  settled  down  to  a struggle  between  the  Wallace 
and  the  anti-Wallace  factions  of  the  party.  Wallace  has  been  very 
active  in  securing  the  election  of  legislators  pledged  to  support  his 
candidacy;  but,  following  the  election,  illness  confined  him  to  his 
Clearfield  home.  Attributing  his  illness  to  “extraordinary  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  party,”  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  sounded  the  theme 
of  Wallace’s  campaign:  “None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,  and 
none  but  the  workers  in  the  party  deserve  the  offices. Many  Demo- 
crats, however,  opposed  Wallace’s  election.  Some  were  convinced  he 
was  corrupt  and  that  his  journal,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  had  been 
“kept  afloat  by  Republican  money.”35  Others  denounced  Wallace’s 
connections  with  Tom  Scott;  although  claiming  he  had  many  reasons 
for  ojiposing  Wallace,  one  legislator  wrote  Black  that  the  major  one 
was  Wallace’s  “intimate  connection  with  the  Pa.  R.R.  corporation, 
whose  henchman  & advocate  he  had  been  ever  since  he  set  foot  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  Pa.”  Furthermore,  Wallace  was  a vice- 
president  of  Tom  Scott’s  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  seek- 
ing a subsidy  from  Congress. 

To  combat  this  opposition,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  published  an 
interview  with  James  M.  Hopkins,  Democratic  congressman-elect  from 
Allegheny  County.  Although  Hopkins  preferred  Clymer  to  Wallace, 
the  Patriot  stressed  Hopkins’  view  that  it  was  not  “a  very  grave 
offense  in  a public  man  in  Pennsylvania  to  possess  the  ability,  energy 
and  executive  capacity  required  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a great 
railway  enterprise  at  a critical  period,”  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  political  leaders  could  not  also  be  successful  railroad  executives 
“without  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  their  party  or  of  the  public.” 
The  Patriot  claimed  that  before  announcing  his  candidacy  for  the 
Senate,  Wallace  had  resigned  his  position  with  the  Texas  and  Pacific, 
that  he  owned  but  five  $100  shares  of  stock  in  the  company,  and  that 

“J.  K.  Moorehead  to  Black,  November  21,  1874;  Chauncey  F.  Black  to  Jeremiah 
S.  Black,  December  10,  1874,  Black  Papers.  The  two  Blacks,  father  and  son,  will 
hereinafter  be  designated  as  J.  S.  Black  and  C.  F.  Black. 

^Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  19,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  November  13,  1874. 

^ John  A.  Bigler  to  William  Bigler,  November  6,  1874,  Bigler  Papers. 

^ Thomas  C.  MacDowell  to  J.  S.  Black,  December  7,  1874;  see  also  MacDowell 
to  J.  S.  Black,  December  18,  1874,  Black  Papers;  Bellefonte  Republican,  October  21, 
1874. 
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he  held  no  stock  of  its  subsidiary,  the  California  and  Texas  Railway 
Construction  Company.^T 

The  Hopkins  interview  failed  to  serve  its  intended  purpose,  and 
the  friends  of  Buckalew,  Clymer,  and  Black  launched  a vicious  attack 
upon  Wallace.  They  accused  him  of  having  borrowed  $10,000  from 
State  Treasurer  Mackey  which  he  had  invested  in  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  stock,  and  of  having  for  years  “intrigued  and  bargained 
with  the  Republican  majority  for  personal  favors  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  party  generally.”-®  They  branded  Wallace  the  candi- 
date of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Tom  Scott,  and  Simon  Cameron,  and  when  the  financial  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  listed  nearly  $870,000  reserved  for  “con- 
tingencies,” Wallace’s  critics  claimed  the  money  was  to  be  used  to 
guarantee  his  election.  They  denounced  Wallace  as  an  ambitious 
and  ruthless  man,  who  consciously  modeled  his  conduct  after  that 
of  Cameron,  and  who,  like  Grant,  boasted  of  his  loyalty  to  his 
friends.29  The  New  York  Sim,  on  which  Jeremiah  Black’s  son 
Chauncey  served  as  editorial  associate,  warned  the  Pennsylvania 
Democracy  against  electing  a man  “Democratic  on  the  outside  and 
branded  Cameron  underneath  his  shirt,”  and  the  New  York  World 
claimed  that  Simon  Cameron  was  actually  directing  the  Wallace 
movement.®” 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot  carried  the  burden  of  Wallace’s  defense. 
Denying  the  charges  made  against  him,  the  Patriot  deplored  the 
“campaign  of  calumny”  as  “mean  and  contemptible”  and  attributed 
the  attacks  to  “the  malignity  of  the  envious  few.”®i  Several  Republican 
journals  came  to  the  defense  of  Wallace,  and  dismissed  as  “ridiculous” 
the  charge  that  he  borrowed  State  funds  from  Mackey  for  private 
speculation.®®  Wallace’s  defenders  portrayed  him  a man  “unstained 
by  corruption  or  fraud,”  and  one  whose  moral  character  was  “as 

” Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  12,  1874.  Several  days  later  Hopkins  apologized 
to  Black  for  the  "pretended”  interview,  claiming  he  did  not  know  Black  might  be 
a candidate;  Hopkins  to  J.  S.  Black,  November  14,  1874,  Black  Papers. 

“Indiana  Democrat  quoted  in  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  December  7,  1874,  which 
summarizes  anti-Wallace  press  opinion. 

^Ibid.,  December  7,  22,  1874;  see  also  Bellefonte  Republican,  November  18,  1874. 

“Both  quoted  in  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  December  7,  1874;  see  also  ibid., 
December  22,  1874. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  16,  19,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  19,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  November  23,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1874. 
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pure  as  the  sunlight. ”33  He  had  earned  the  position  he  sought,  they 
maintained;  the  great  mass  of  the  party  favored  his  election,  and 
the  charge  that  Cameron  wanted  him  was  but  a trick  to  secure  his 
defeat.3't  The  Patriot  reprinted  editorials  supporting  Wallace  from 
more  than  thirty  newspapers,  most  of  them  written  by  “toiling  and 
often  ill-requited  editors  of  the  county  press”  who  had  “felt  the 
impress  of  his  abilities  in  every  political  contest  in  Pennsylvania 
for  more  than  a decade. ”33  Increasingly,  previously  uncommitted 
journals  endorsed  the  “Clearfield  Statesman.”  “A  fruitful  tree,”  ex- 
plained one  Democratic  editor,  “never  goes  unclubbed. ”36  And 
Cameron’s  organ,  after  surveying  the  Democratic  candidates,  con- 
cluded that  Wallace  was  “the  ablest  of  them  all,  the  best  Democrat, 
and  very  much  the  best  man.”3t 

By  the  end  of  December,  the  anti-Wallace  movement  was  flounder- 
ing, chiefly  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  his  opponents  to  unite 
behind  a single  candidate.  Clymer  remained  in  the  race,  apparently 
encouraged  by  reports  that  he  might  receive  Republican  support; 
Clymer  did  write  to  James  M.  Swank  praising  the  efforts  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Association  in  behalf  of  protection  and  reminding  Swank 
that  he  represented  a constituency  “largely  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron”  and  was  “interested  therein  personally. ”3®  Cameron’s 
journal  reported  that  Buckalew  was  willing  to  withdraw  if  the  anti- 
Wallace  forces  could  be  united,  but  when  no  agreement  could  be 
reached  he  too  remained  in  the  race.36  Wallace  and  his  supporters, 
faced  with  a divided  opposition,  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity. 
Several  of  the  “candidates,”  like  James  P.  Barr,  who  had  the  support 
of  the  Allegheny  County  legislative  delegation,  and  Frank  Hughes, 
who  controlled  the  Schuylkill  County  delegation,  merely  held  votes  for 
Wallace.  By  remaining  in  the  race  until  the  end  they  appeared  to  be 
opposing  Wallace,  but  they  really  operated,  under  Wallace’s  direction, 

“ Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  December  4,  1874;  see  also  Maiich  Chunk 
Democrat,  November  21,  1874. 

^‘Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  30,  December  2,  4,  11,  20,  1874;  Bellefonte 
Democratic  Watchman.  December  11,  21,  1874;  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1875. 

‘‘‘‘Harrisburg  Patriot,  December  14,  1874, 

Doylestown  Democrat  quoted  ibid.,  December  30,  1874. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  December  26,  1874. 

Clymer  to  James  M.  Swank,  December  8,  1874,  Swank  Papers;  see  also  Harris- 
burg Patriot,  November  25,  1874. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  December  12,  1874. 
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to  prevent  the  opposition  from  uniting^®  “The  nomination  of  Wallace 
should  be  made  on  first  ballot  in  caucus,  and  to  this  end  we  should 
all  labor  with  all  our  power  and  cunning,”  one  of  Wallace’s  lieu- 
tenants explained  to  Biglerd^  The  master  organizer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Democracy  left  very  little  to  chance. 

Two  w'eeks  before  the  Democratic  senatorial  caucus,  Buckalew  made 
one  final  effort  to  deprive  Wallace  of  the  nomination.  An  anonymous 
pamphlet,  published  at  Bloomsburg,  Buckalew’s  home  town,  raised 
the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  a member  of  the  legislature  for 
appointment  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  insisted  that  under  the 
new  State  constitution  an  elected  official  could  not  be  appointed  to 
a public  office.^-  United  States  senators,  replied  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  were  “elected”  rather  than  “appointed,”  but  the  Lancaster 
Intelligencer  countered  wdth  a variety  of  legal  arguments  to  prove 
Wallace  was  ineligible.  The  State  constitution  used  the  term  “ap- 
pointed,” but  the  controversy  over  this  “monumental  piece  of 
absurdity,”  as  the  Patriot  termed  it,  accomplished  nothing.  The 
legislature  ignored  the  eligibility  question,  and  Wallace  remained 
the  heavy  favorite  for  the  nomination.'^® 

Completely  frustrated,  Buckalew'  begged  Black  to  write  an  open 
letter  denouncing  Wallace  or  else  to  come  to  Harrisburg.  Either 
action,  Buckalew  explained,  would  “secure  the  defeat  of  the  Lobby 
and  the  Rings”: 

The  only  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  success  is  the  timidity 
of  men,  inexperienced  men  in  the  Legislature.  With  a word 
of  command— nay,  an  expression  of  opinion  from  you  . . . the 
counties  of  Westmoreland,  York,  Berks,  Columbia  and  Pike 
will  stand  together  immovable  against  the  Corporation  candi- 
date and  his  success  wall  be  impossible.  . . . Neither  Mr.  Cow'an, 

Mr.  Clymer  or  myself  are  urging  any  claims  to  the  nomina- 
tion. We  are  simply  holding  votes  which  w'e  shall  be  glad  to 
give  to  you  if  opportunity  shall  offer.  But  be  assured  the 

*°J.  Harvey  to  Bigler,  December  25,  1874;  Frank  Hughes  to  Bigler,  December  26, 
1874,  January  2,  1875,  Bigler  Papers.  Black’s  supporters  suspected  Barr  of  trading 
his  support  for  Allegheny  County  control  of  the  speakership  of  the  House  in  the 
new  legislature;  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  December  22,  1874. 

Harvey  to  Bigler,  December  25,  1874,  Bigler  Papers. 

‘^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  4,  1875;  Buckalew  to  Randall,  January  9,  1875, 
Randall  Papers. 

“Harrisburg  Pafn'of,  January  6,  11,  12,  13.  1875;  I.ancaster  Intelligencer,  January 
8,  1875;  W.  Fletcher  to  Randall,  January  6,  1875;  4VilIiam  B.  Reed  to  Randall. 
January  9,  12,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 
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possibility  of  such  movement  rests  upon  your  standing  for- 
ward. . . . Then  the  foundation  will  be  laid  for  a union  of 
strength  upon  an  anti-Corporation  man.  Without  it  I am 
afraid  that  discouragement  & defeat  impend.'^'* 

But  Black  refused  to  stand  forward,  and  Buckalew,  unable  to  keep 
enough  legislators  out  of  the  caucus  to  prevent  Wallace’s  nomination, 
pushed  Clymer  to  the  front  to  be  “slaughtered.”'^^  “We  hope  very 
sincerely  that  Wallace  will  be  the  man,”  announced  Cameron’s  organ.^® 

“Rewarding  Those  Who  Have  Done  the  Actual  Work” 

The  Democratic  senatorial  caucus  met  January  14,  1875,  with  but 
six  members,  including  Wallace,  absent.  A Wallace  supporter,  William 
H.  Playford  of  Fayette  County,  served  as  chairman,  and  Wallace, 
Clymer,  Black,  Barr,  and  Franklin  B.  Cowan,  president  of  the  Reading 
Railroad,  were  nominated  for  United  States  Senator.  Hughes  had 
already  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  and  Barr  declined  to  be  a 
candidate.  Wallace  received  100  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  Clymer, 
fourteen,  and  Black,  eight.  After  the  totals  were  announced,  a 
motion  to  make  Wallace’s  nomination  unanimous  drew  only  two 
negative  votes.'*^ 

The  result  was  scarcely  a surprise,  announced  Wallace’s  journal, 
since  “public  sentiment  had,  to  a remarkable  degree,  fixed  upon 
Mr.  Wallace  as  the  proper  person. Rejoicing  that  the  interests  of 
the  State  would  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  “so  able  and  distinguished 
a statesman,”  the  Philadelphia  Commonwealth  claimed  it  was  “the 
plain  duty  of  the  party  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  caucus.”'^® 
Barr’s  Pittsburgh  Post  professed  to  see  in  Wallace’s  nomination 
“ample  justice  to  the  western  part  of  this  state,  and  grateful  recogni- 

“ Buckalew  to  J.  S.  Black,  January  11,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

John  H.  Boileau  to  Randall,  January  13,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

■‘“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  14,  1875. 

■‘^Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  15,  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  Jan- 
uary 16.  1875.  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II  265-266,  391-393,  claimed  Mackey  pre- 
vented Wallace’s  defeat.  According  to  McClure,  Buckalew  had  enough  strength  to 
keep  Wallace  from  getting  a majority  on  joint  ballot,  and  went  to  Mackey  and 
Quay  and  offered  to  elect  any  “dean”  Democrat  they  might  choose.  Mackey 
ignored  the  offer  until  the  morning  of  the  caucus,  then  reversed  the  offer  and  invited 
Buckalew  to  choose  a Republican  that  he  would  support.  Mackey  knew,  according 
to  McClure,  that  Buckalew  could  not  accept  this  offer,  and  thus  Mackey  insured  the 
election  of  Wallace.  McClure  also  claimed  Mackey  and  Quay  kept  Wallace  in- 
formed of  these  negotiations,  but  no  evidence  has  been  discovered  to  verify  McClure’s 
unsupported  version  of  the  senatorial  contest. 

■‘“Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  15,  1875. 

‘“Philadelphia  Commonxeealth , January  16,  1875. 
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tion  of  her  faithful  democracy,”  and  even  the  Reading  Eagle,  while 
regretting  Clymer’s  defeat,  praised  Wallace. Republican  journals 
greeted  the  nomination  with  unusual  favor;  they  described  Wallace 
as  “an  able  law'yer,  a sound  legislator,  and  an  honest  man,”  and 
agreed  that  “the  Democracy  could  have  made  no  better  choice. 

Although  most  politicians  regarded  Wallace’s  election  as  a cer- 
tainty despite  the  narrowness  of  the  Democratic  majority  on  joint 
ballot,  the  Patriot  nevertheless  feared  the  Democracy  might  lose  the 
fruits  of  its  victory.  The  Patriot  announced  that  at  least  six  Demo- 
cratic lawmakers  had  been  bribed  to  be  absent  on  the  day  of  the 
election;  and,  raising  the  ghost  of  1857,  Wallace’s  journal  solemnly 
declared;  “The  crime  of  Lebo,  Wagonseller  and  Manear  can  be 
enacted  but  once  in  Pennsylvania.  It  must  have  no  successful 
imitators. ”52 

The  Patriot’s  fear  proved  unfounded.  In  the  Senate  balloting, 
John  Allison  of  Beaver  County,  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
caucus,53  received  twenty-nine  votes,  Wallace,  eighteen;  one  Re- 
publican member  w'as  absent  and  Wallace  was  paired.®^  In  the  House 
balloting  Wallace  received  107  votes,  Allison,  88;  one  Republican 
member  was  absent.  On  January  20  the  legislature  met  in  joint  con- 
vention, and  officially  declared  Wallace  elected  with  125  votes  to  116 
for  Allison. 55  Party  lines  had  held  firm,  and  Wallace  had  finally 
achieved  his  ambition.  In  a brief  acceptance  speech,  Wallace  de- 
clared himself  an  advocate  of  “Liberal  Democracy.”  The  expression 
resulted  from  “a  slip  of  the  tongue  or  a misplaced  adjective,”  insisted 
one  Democratic  journal;  “it  certainly  means  nothing.”56  The  De- 
mocracy still  remembered  the  1872  disaster. 

Several  weeks  later  the  Penn  Monthly  reviewed  the  senatorial  con- 
test and  its  outcome.  Claiming  to  speak  for  independent  Republicans, 

“Both  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  16,  1875. 

Philadelphia  New  Age  quoted  ibid.,  January  16,  1875,  which  summarizes  opin- 
ion of  journals  of  both  parties. 

Ibid.,  January  19,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  January  18,  1875. 

“Because  of  his  opposition  to  Cameron  on  the  money  question,  John  Scott  had 
been  denied  the  empty  honor  of  the  minority  party  nomination.  Allison,  a close 
friend  of  Quay,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  and 
was  currently  registrar  of  the  United  States  Treasury;  ibid.,  January  20,  1875;  see 
also  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  390-391. 

“Pennsylvania  Senate  Journal,  1875,  136-137. 

“Pennsylvania  House  Journal,  1875,  110-123,  131-133;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
January-  20,  21,  1875. 

“ Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  January  29,  1875. 
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it  viewed  the  selection  of  Wallace  as  “perhaps  the  best  that  could 
have  been  made  from  the  list  of  candidates  before  the  legislature.” 
Clymer  it  regarded  as  “more  cultivated”  but  less  able;  Buckalew,  as 
“far  more  able,  but  not  half  as  practical.”  Black,  in  its  opinion, 
had  “more  cultivation,  greater  ability,  and  besides  a greater  gift  of 
eloquence”  than  Wallace,  but  Black  represented  that  wing  of  the 
party  “which  clings  to  the  old  at  the  expense  of  the  new,  and, 
ever  courting  danger,  goes  into  it  marching  backward.”  Wallace 
had  made  himself  “the  champion  of  the  younger  Democracy,  which 
prefers  to  look  in  the  direction  which  it  goes.”  Complaining  of  the 
“unwritten  law”  which  prevented  any  Philadelphian  from  being 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Penn  Monthly  concluded: 

Mr.  Wallace  will  not  be,  perhaps,  that  kind  of  Senator  that 
many  would  wish  to  see  representing  a State  like  Pennsylvania; 
but  in  neither  culture,  nor  ability,  nor  eloquence,  nor  char- 
acter, will  he  fall  below  the  standard  which  Pennsylvania 
has  set  up  for  her  statesman  and  stamped  with  the  approval 
of  frequent  re-election.®'^ 

After  all,  Wallace’s  senior  colleague  would  be  Simon  Cameron. 

The  suspicions  and  antagonism  which  had  marked  the  senatorial 
struggle  remained.  Though  earlier  the  Democracy  had  concealed  its 
internal  divisions,  once  the  party  again  savored  power  these  divisions 
burst  into  the  open.  The  senatorial  election  of  1875  marked  the 
triumph  of  Wallace  and  the  eclipse  of  Buckalew  in  the  struggle 
for  control  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  friends 
of  Buckalew,  Clymer,  and  Black  would  not  submit  to  the  leadership 
of  Wallace.®*  Within  a matter  of  weeks  they  found  themselves  a new 
leader  in  Samuel  J.  Randall. 

Origins  of  the  Randall-Wallace  Feud 

The  same  party  victory  which  elevated  Wallace  to  the  United 
States  Senate  gave  the  Democracy  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress.  When  the  new  Congress  con- 
vened in  December,  1875,  a Democrat  would  replace  James  G.  Blaine 
as  speaker  and  one  of  the  strongest  contenders  for  the  post  was  the 
veteran  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority,  Randall.  During  the  lame 

•‘■'Penn  Monthly,  VI,  (1875),  168-169. 

“Reed  to  Randall,  February  28,  1875,  Randall  Papers.  Upon  learning  of  Wal- 
lace’s election.  Lincoln’s  old  law  partner,  Herndon,  wrote  Black  that  he  felt  “very 
sorry”  for  Pennsylvania.  “Is  there  no  way  to  break  the  power  of  the  Rail  Road 
Rings  & Iron  Lords?”  he  asked;  \V.  H.  Herndon  to  J.  S.  Black,  January  20,  1875, 
Black  Papers. 
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duck  session  of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  Randall  catapulted  into 
national  prominence  with  a successful  fight  against  the  Force  Bill, 
and  by  the  time  this  congress  adjourned,  he  occupied  a strong  enough 
position  to  challenge  Wallace’s  leadership  of  the  State  Democracy. 

Randall’s  opportunity  came  early  in  the  lame  duck  session.  Re- 
publican leaders,  alarmed  by  the  outcome  of  the  1874  elections, 
attempted  to  retain  control  of  the  four  remaining  unreconstructed 
states  through  a Force  Bill  which  would  give  Grant  dictatorial  powers 
in  those  states.  The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  in  December, 
1874,  but  under  Randall’s  direction  the  Democratic  minority  kept  it 
bottled  up  in  committee  until  late  in  February,  1875.  When  the  bill 
was  finally  reported,  Randall  rallied  his  followers  to  block  its  passage. 

Through  years  of  study,  observation,  and  minority  party  leadership, 
Randall  had  become  a master  of  parliamentary  procedure,  and  he 
employed  every  known  device  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Repeatedly  he  made  motions  for  adjournment,  often  only  minutes 
apart,  and  forced  roll-call  votes  to  determine  the  presence  of  a 
quorum.  He  argued  questions  of  preference  on  the  floor  at  great 
length,  and  almost  every  decision  of  the  chair  was  appealed  as  roll- 
call  vote  followed  roll-call  vote.  During  the  course  of  the  filibuster, 
Randall  on  one  occasion  occupied  the  floor  continuously  for  forty- 
six  hours,  on  another  occasion  for  seventy-two  hours,  in  what  was 
“probably  the  most  extraordinary  example  of  such  tactics  that  the 
national  House  had  ever  seen.’’®**  With  the  co-operation  of  Speaker 
Blaine,  who  believed  the  Force  Bill  would  virtually  destroy  the 
lower  South,  the  Democracy  delayed  passage  until  so  late  in  the 
session  that  under  Senate  rules  the  bill  could  not  be  acted  upon  before 
adjournment.®® 

Pennsylvania  Democrats  hailed  the  defeat  of  the  Force  Bill  as  a 
personal  victory  for  Randall.  During  the  struggle  he  received  scores 
of  letters  of  encouragement  and  advice  from  editors,  county  leaders. 
State  legislators,  and  rank-and-file  Democrats.  One  legislator  pro- 
posed introducing  a complimentary  resolution  at  Harrisburg,  and  the 
Democratic  organization  of  Philadelphia  passed  a resolution  praising 

**  Wirt  A.  Cate,  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar:  Secession  and  Reunion  (Chapel  Hill,  lO.'ia)  , 
187.  Although  acknowledging  Randall’s  “astute  leadership,”  Cate  gives  Lamar 
credit  for  the  defeat  of  the  Force  Bill  since  it  was  Lamar  who  persuaded  Blaine 
to  co-operate  with  Randall.  On  Randall’s  tactics  during  the  filibuster,  see  House, 
“Political  Career  of  Randall,”  21-22,  50-51  ;Tarbell.  The  Tariff  in  Our  Times,  82-83, 

®®Cate,  Lamar,  187. 
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Randall’s  course.®^  With  the  bill  finally  defeated,  the  messages  of 
congratulations  and  pledges  of  support  for  the  speakership  swelled  to 
a flood. 

Many  of  the  men  who  rallied  to  Randall  had  recently  opposed 
Wallace.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  most  important  of 
these,  in  terms  of  Randall’s  future  career,  were  William  McClelland 
and  Malcolm  Hay,  Pittsburgh  attorneys;  James  H.  Hopkins,  Pitts- 
burgh congressman-elect;  J.  B.  Brawley,  Meadville  attorney  and  leader 
of  the  Crawford  County  Democracy;  and  Benjamin  F.  Sloan,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Erie  Observer A.  Boyd  Hamilton  of  Harrisburg 
and  Jeremiah  S.  and  Chauncey  F.  Black  of  York  were  Randall’s 
strongest  supporters  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Through  the 
Blacks,  Randall  gained  support  from  the  New  York  Sun  and  won  the 
allegiance  of  William  B.  Reed,  an  editorial  contributor  to  the  New 
York  WorldA^  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  Randall  could  count 
upon  the  support  of  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  editor  of  the  Doylestown  Demo- 
crat; Dallas  Sanders  and  George  M.  Dallas,  Philadelphia  attorneys; 
and  Richard  Vaux,  former  Philadelphia  mayor  and  one  of  the  men 
behind  the  Philadelphia  Commonwealth.^^  These  men  remained  loyal 
to  Randall  through  both  victory  and  defeat  during  his  long  feud 
with  Wallace. 

The  War  on  the  Ring  Democrats 

Randall,  fully  aware  that  Wallace  would  not  share  leadership  of 
the  State  organization  and  that  he  planned  to  defeat  him  for  the 
House  speakership,  assumed  the  offensive.  For  years  there  had  been 
rumors  that  certain  Democratic  leaders,  particularly  Wallace  and 
Benjamin  F.  Meyers,  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  had  shared  in 
the  plunder  of  the  Republican  Treasury  Ring.  Randall  believed  a 

^ See  particularly  Philadelphia  Evening  Chronicle , January  28,  1875:  Philadel- 
phia Commonwealth,  January  30,  February  6,  27,  1875;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley 
Press,  March  13,  1875;  Harman  Yerkes  to  Randall,  February  2,  1875;  John  W.  See 
to  Randall,  February  4,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

“^Letters  to  Randall  from  Benjamin  F.  Sloan,  February  1,  1875;  J.  B.  Brawley, 
February  19,  1875;  William  McClelland,  February  20,  24,  27,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

'‘“Letters  to  Randall  from  C.  F.  Black,  April  2,  15,  1875;  Reed,  April  6,  May  7, 
12,  1875;  Hamilton,  April  13,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

Letters  to  Randall  from  Vaux,  January  17,  1875;  Sanders,  February  20,  1875; 
Davis,  March  1,  30,  1875,  Randall  Papers.  Randall's  leadership  of  the  successful 
filibuster  also  won  praise  from  several  of  Wallace’s  close  friends,  who  encouraged 
Randall  to  co-operate  with  Wallace;  letters  to  Randall  from  John  C.  Barr,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  March  1,  1875;  Harman  Yerkes,  February  2,  1875;  John  O.  James,  March 
1,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 
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thorough  investigation  of  the  State  finances  would  expose  not  only 
Republican  corruption,  but  would  also  discredit  Wallace  and  the 
Ring  Democrats.  Randall  could  then  seize  control  of  the  State 
organization  and  strengthen  his  position  in  Congress.®^ 

Although  the  new  Democratic  Auditor  General,  Justus  F.  Temple, 
would  not  take  office  until  May,  1875,  the  party  press  demanded  that 
the  Democratic  House  begin  an  immediate  investigation  of  Republi- 
can management  of  the  State  finances.  Fearful  that  evidence  of  Re- 
publican “rascality”  would  be  destroyed  if  the  investigation  were 
delayed,  party  journals  insisted:  “Let  legislation  wait  till  this  com- 
mittee is  ready  to  report.”®®  With  the  Philadelphia  Commonwealth, 
the  New  York  Siin,  the  New  York  World,  and  the  Lancaster 
Intelligencer  leading  the  demand  for  an  early  investigation,  Randall 
put  his  plan  into  operation. 

Early  in  January,  Randall  drafted  a resolution  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  State  finances  and  gave  it  to  House  Speaker  Samuel  F. 
Patterson,  who  promised  to  secure  its  adoption.®'^  The  resolution, 
introduced  two  weeks  later,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a select 
committee  of  seven  to  examine  the  State’s  financial  records  for  the 
years  that  William  H.  Kemble,  William  W.  Irwin,  and  Mackey  held 
the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  but  a vote  was  deferred  for  one  week 
because  of  the  senatorial  contest.®®  Randall  attempted  to  force  Wal- 
lace to  sponsor  the  resolution  in  the  Republican  Senate;  but,  although 
privately  claiming  he  favored  the  investigation,  Wallace  refused.®® 

When  the  House  resumed  consideration  of  the  resolution,  the 
Republican  minority  proposed  two  amendments:  one  extending  the 
investigation  to  include  the  term  of  the  last  Democratic  State  Treas- 
urer, William  V.  McGrath;  the  other,  referring  the  resolution  to 

“Albert  V.  House,  Jr.,  “Men,  Morals,  and  Manipulation  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Democracy  in  1875,”  Pennsylvania  History,  XXIII  (April,  1956),  248.  This  article 
is  an  expanded  version  of  the  same  author’s  earlier  account  in  “Political  Career  of 
Randall,”  73-79.  House  summarizes  the  attack  upon  the  Ring  Democrats  chiefly 
on  the  basis  of  the  Black  and  Randall  Papers  and  the  pro-Randall  editorials  in 
the  New  York  Sun  and  New  York  World. 

“Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  January  9,  1875;  see  also  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  January  15,  1875;  New  York  World,  January  16,  1875;  Harrisburg  Pa- 
triot, January  21,  1875. 

'’■'Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  March  31,  1875,  Black  Papers.  House,  “Men,  Morals, 
and  Manipulation,”  256,  incorrectly  identifies  the  speaker  as  Robert  E.  Patterson, 
see  Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1815,  614. 

“Pennsylvania  Legislative  Record,  1875,  110-111. 

'"’Letters  to  Randall  from  A.  W.  Fletcher,  January  20,  1875;  Reed,  February  18, 
20,  1875;  John  O.  James,  February  20,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 
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the  House  judicial  committee  to  determine  if  the  House,  acting  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  had  the  authority  to  make  such 
an  investigation.  Probably  because  of  the  inexperience  of  the  Demo- 
cratic legislators,  both  amendments  were  adopted. The  Democratic 
press  furiously  denounced  these  concessions  to  the  enemy.  There 
must  be  “no  flinching,  no  evasion’’  by  the  lawmakers,  warned  the 
Philadelphia  Commonwealth;  they  should  “probe  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  treasury  rottenness,”  echoed  the  unsuspecting  Harrisburg 
Patriot 

After  three  weeks  of  controversy,  the  House  judiciary  committee 
submitted  two  reports.  The  Democratic  majority  report  upheld  the 
authority  of  the  House  to  make  the  investigation,  and  proposed  an 
appropriation  to  finance  the  investigating  committee  after  the  legis- 
lature adjourned.  The  Republican  minority  claimed  the  House  act- 
ing alone  lacked  the  necessary  authority  to  investigate,  and  main- 
tained that  the  concurrence  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Governor 
was  necessary.  An  angry  debate  followed,  and  the  House  tabled  both 
the  resolution  and  the  committee  reports.  Three  days  later,  however. 
Speaker  Patterson  appointed  the  investigating  committee  provided 
for  by  the  resolution,  even  though  the  resolution  itself  had  not  been 
adopted. '^2  “The  vote  at  the  Governor’s  election  will  force  the  Legis- 
lature to  pay  the  bill,”  predicted  the  Philadelphia  CommonwealthA^ 

Late  in  February,  the  House  resumed  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion, but  tabled  it  again. Although  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fight 
against  the  Force  Bill  in  Congress,  Randall  had  kept  in  close  contact 
with  the  Harrisburg  situation.  Lie  now  conferred  at  Philadelphia 
with  Speaker  Patterson, ^nd  on  March  1,  Patterson  finally  forced  a 
vote  on  the  resolution.  With  more  than  150  legislators  present,  less 
than  a quorum  answered  the  roll-call;  threatening  to  hold  the  non- 
voters in  contempt,  Patterson  ordered  another  roll-call  and  the  reso- 
lution passed  amid  a chorus  of  protests.  The  resolution  authorized 
the  select  committee  to  investigate  the  State  finances,  but  it  did  not 
include  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  When  the  legislature 

’“Pennsylvania  Legislative  Record,  1875,  156-157. 

’’Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  January  23,  1875;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January 
21,  1875. 

Pennsylvania  Legislative  Record,  1875,  367-368,  416-462,  563-564,  721. 

’“Philadelphia  Cmmnonwealth,  February  27,  1875. 

’’Pennsylvania  Legislative  Record,  1875,  721-723. 

’“House,  "Men,  Morals,  and  Manipulation,”  256. 
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adjourned,  the  committee  members  would  have  to  pay  their  own 
expenses."® 

The  investigating  committee  was  a great  disappointment  to  the 
reformers.  It  did  virtually  nothing  during  the  remaining  weeks  of  the 
brief  session  of  1875;  and,  when  the  legislature  adjourned  in  mid- 
March,  the  committee  ceased  to  function.  The  Democratic  press 
nevertheless  continued  to  demand  action,  and  late  in  April  several 
committee  members  visited  Mackey’s  office  and  asked  to  examine  his 
accounts.  Mackey  refused  to  permit  “any  interference  by  outsiders’’— 
one  of  his  visitors  was  not  a member  of  the  legislature— and  the  dele- 
gation left  without  protest. Two  weeks  later  Auditor  General  Tem- 
ple took  office,  but  he  made  no  move  to  further  the  investigation. 
Randall’s  friends  suspected  the  Democratic  committee  members  had 
been  “fixed,”  and  feared  that  Temple,  who  was  rumored  to  be  a 
gambler  and  an  alcoholic,  was  being  blackmailed."®  Whether  from 
lack  of  sincerity,  or  from  lack  of  authority  and  funds,  as  the  com- 
mittee claimed,'®  thus  far  the  investigation  had  accomplished  nothing. 
Refusing  to  admit  defeat,  Randall  turned  loose  his  editorial-writing 
friends. 

Through  Chauncey  Black,  Randall  enlisted  the  aid  of  Andrew  J. 
Steinman  and  William  U.  Hensel  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  and 
Richard  Vaux  supplied  editorials  for  the  Philadelphia  Common- 
wealth. William  B.  Reed  and  Chauncey  Black,  however,  carried  the 
brunt  of  the  offensive.  Reed,  who  was  determined  to  make  Randall 
“the  hero  of  Penna.  reform,”®®  had  no  difficulty  gaining  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Manton  Marble  and  his  New  York  World.  The  World  had 
long  been  at  odds  with  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  particularly  over  the 

Pennsylvania  Legislative  Record,  1875,  741-748.  Learning  of  Randall’s  part  in 
the  investigation,  Mackey  attacked  him  through  the  machine’s  journals,  but  Chaun- 
cey Black  prepared  a refutation  of  Mackey’s  charges  and  Randall  used  his  frank 
to  distribute  the  refutation  to  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  State;  Randall  to 
C.  F.  Black,  March  31,  April  9,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

” Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  24,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  .April  23,  26,  30,  1875:  Harris- 
burg Telegraph,  April  23,  1875. 

Davis  to  Randall,  January  28,  1875;  A.  VV.  Fletcher  to  Randall.  .April  14,  1875, 
Randall  Papers. 

Oliver  H.  Reighard  to  Randall,  March  13,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

“Reed  to  Randall,  May  21,  1875,  Randall  Papers.  A former  leader  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Whigs  and  a friend  of  Randall’s  father,  the  69-year-old  Reed  was  in  poor 
health  and  virtually  destitute;  he  had  recently  "borrowed”  .8400  from  Simon  and 
J.  Donald  Cameron;  Reed  to  Simon  Cameron,  April  20,  1874,  June  8,  1875,  Simon 
Cameron  Papers,  LC.  On  Reed’s  earlier  political  career,  see  McClure,  Old  Time 
Notes,  I,  90-91,  220;  Forney,  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,  I,  54-55. 
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tariff;  and  Reed,  with  Marble’s  consent,  had  used  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  World  to  attack  Wallace  during  the  senatorial  contest.  Chaun- 
cey  Black  had  personal  reasons  for  attacking  the  Ring  Democrats. 
Although  Wallace  defeated  Jeremiah  Black  in  the  senatorial  contest, 
the  younger  Black  believed  his  father  could  secure  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination.  “We  must  reform  and  save  the  party  here, 
if  we  would  entertain  any  hope  of  an  unstained  and  useful  victory 
in  1876,”  Chauncey  Black  wrote  to  Reed,  “and  it  is  above  all  things 
important  . . . that  the  reform  should  come  from  inside  and  not  from 
outside  the  party.”®i  In  this  task  Black  had  the  complete  support 
of  the  New  York  Sun  and  its  owner,  Charles  A.  Dana.  Dana  had  an 
old  score  to  settle  with  William  H.  Kemble,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Treasury  Ring.  After  Dana  in  1872  gave  national  publicity  to 
Kemble’s  “addition,  division  and  silence”  letter,  Kemble  had  Dana 
arrested  for  libel  while  Dana  was  passing  through  Philadelphia. 
Fearful  of  justice  in  machine-controlled  Philadelphia,  Dana  forfeited 
bail  rather  than  stand  trial  there,  and  the  libel  suit  remained  open. 
Since  that  time  the  Sun  had  been  demanding  an  investigation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  treasury.®^ 

In  May,  1875,  editorials  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 
New  York  World  claiming  Wallace  had  been  promised  sufficient 
Republican  votes  to  guarantee  his  election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  attacking  the  sincerity  of  the  investigating  committee.  Snap- 
ping at  the  bait,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  denied  the  accusation  against 
Wallace,  insisted  the  investigating  committee  had  only  limited  powers 
under  the  resolution  which  created  it,  and  maintained  the  committee 
could  not  legally  seize  Mackey’s  accounts.®^  The  Sun  and  the  World 
repeated  their  charges  and  were  joined  by  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer, 
which  attacked  Auditor  General  Temple  for  not  pushing  the  investi- 
gation and  claimed  three  of  the  Democratic  committee  members  had 
been  bribed.  Deploring  the  “brilliant  ignorance”  and  the  “reckless- 
ness and  malignancy”  of  the  New  York  journals,  the  Patriot  then 
announced  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy  was  being  “stabbed  in  the 
back”  in  an  effort  to  confuse  the  real  issue  of  Republican  corruption, 
and  challenged  the  Intelligencer  to  either  prove  its  charges  or  else 

C.  F.  Black  to  Reed,  June  21,  1875,  Manton  Marble  Papers,  LC. 

^^Rosebault,  When  Dana  Was  the  Sun,  195;  Stone,  Dana  and  the  Sun,  105-106. 
On  the  motives  of  Randall  and  his  supporters,  see  also  House,  “Men,  Morals,  and 
Manipulation,”  253-255,  and  House,  “Political  Career  of  Randall,”  74-75. 

Excerpts  from  both  New  York  newspapers  and  the  Patriot’s  defense  are  in 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  11,  1875. 
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cease  acting  like  a “full  fledged  Republican  organ. Randall’s  cam- 
paign to  expose  “Cameron’s  agents  in  the  Democratic  party”  was 
under  way.®® 

The  press  attacks  on  Wallace,  the  Patriot,  Temple,  and  the  investi- 
gating committee  continued;  and,  late  in  June,  Reed  accused  Alex- 
ander K.  McClure  of  being  a beneficiary  of  the  Treasury  Ring  and 
drew  him  into  the  controversy.  Following  the  Democratic  victory  in 
1874,  McClure  returned  to  his  old  profession  of  journalism,  and 
began  making  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  a floundering  Demo- 
cratic journal,  the  Philadelphia  Age.^^  He  finally  secured  the  neces- 
sary financial  support,  and  on  March  13,  1875,  the  first  issue  of  the 
new  Philadelphia  Times  appeared  under  the  slogan,  “Independent  in 
Everything,  Neutral  in  Nothing.”  But  McClure  could  afford  to  be 
neither  independent  nor  neutral.  He  owned  but  one-fourth  of  the 
stock  of  the  Times;  the  remainder  was  held  by  three  wealthy  Phila- 
delphia Democrats,  by  Jeremiah  Black,  and— despite  McClure’s  assur- 
ances to  Black— by  Wallace.®'^  McClure  nevertheless  dedicated  his 
journal  to  the  exposure  of  corrupt  politicians,  and  he  began  with  a 
crusade  against  the  Pilgrim  Club  of  Philadelphia,  whose  membership 
included  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Philadelphia  Ring.  Chauncey 
Black,  believing  McClure  sincere  in  his  reform  sentiments,  warned 
Reed  of  McClure’s  “boldness  and  dexterity,”®®  and  Dana  at  first 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  a controversy  with  his  fellow  journalist,  but 
Reed  continued  to  attack  McClure.®^ 

McClure,  attempting  to  protect  his  own  reputation,  responded 
with  a strong  defense  of  Mackey  and  his  Republican  predecessors 
as  State  Treasurer,  and  claimed  that  State  treasury  funds  were  intact 
and  could  all  be  accounted  for.  According  to  Randall,  Wallace  and 

^ Ibid.,  June  11,  16,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  June  14,  17,  18,  21,  1875;  Bellefonte  Demo- 
cratic Watchman,  June  18,  1875. 

^ C.  F.  Black  to  Manton  Marble,  June  16,  1875,  Marble  Papers. 

^ McClure  claimed  that  he  signed  a contract  to  purchase  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
but  that  at  Mrs.  Forney’s  request  he  allowed  Forney  to  break  the  contract;  McClure, 
Old  Time  Notes,  II,  399-400. 

Wallace  represented  a gn^'oup  which  included  his  chief  lieutenant.  State  Senator 
.Andrew  H.  Dill  of  Union  County,  Tom  Scott,  and  Curtin;  Russell,  “Biography  of 
McClure,”  408.  In  his  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Times,  McClure  failed  to 
mention  his  promises  to  Black  and  said  nothing  of  Black’s  subscription;  McClure, 
Old  Time  Notes,  II,  401-402.  See,  however,  McClure  to  J.  S.  Black,  December  7, 
11,  17,  18,  22,  1874;  February  18,  27,  March  6,  10,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

C.  F.  Black  to  Reed,  June  21,  1875,  Marble  Papers. 

Dana  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  3,  1875,  Black  Papers;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
June  22,  1875;  Russell,  “Biography  of  McClure,”  416-417. 
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Oliver  H.  Reighard,  chairman  of  the  investigating  committee,  hati 
visited  McCiure  and  forced  him  to  strike  back  at  the  reformers. 
Randaii  aiso  beiieved  McCiure  was  being  biackmaiied  by  Mackey 
and  by  the  Phiiadeiphia  Ring.®®  Whatever  McCiure’s  motives,  he  had 
pnbiiciy  defended  the  Treasury  Ring,  and  Dana  reiuctantiy  gave 
Chauncey  Biack  permission  to  attack  McCiure  through  the  SimP'^ 

The  battie  of  the  editoriai  pages  was  now  in  its  second  month. 
Tile  Sun,  the  World,  the  hitelligencer,  and  the  Phiiadeiphia  Com- 
monwealth repeated  and  eiaborated  upon  their  charges  against  Wai- 
iace,  the  Patriot,  and  McCiure,  but  they  had  produced  no  evidence 
to  support  their  charges.  The  Patriot  indignantiy  denied  every  accu- 
sation, and  chaiienged  the  “crawiing,  wriggiing,  cringing  hypocrite” 
responsibie  for  them  to  either  “put  up  or  shut  up.”®2  Waiiace  and 
State  Chairman  Miiier  put  heavy  pressure  upon  the  Commoi^wealth, 
wiiich  was  aiready  in  financiai  difficuities,  to  force  it  out  of  the  fight, 
and  Waiiace  persuatied  Auditor  Generai  Tempie  to  announce  that 
in  September  he  wouid  make  an  examination  of  the  State’s  Sinking 
Fund.®3  As  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Fund,  Tempie  couid 
not  iegaiiy  do  otherwise,  and  by  September  the  Democratic  State 
ticket,  which  Waiiace  was  determined  to  seiect,  wouid  have  been 
nominated.  The  bitter  intraparty  feud  caused  such  aiarm  among 
neutrai  Democrats  that  congressman-eiect  Wiiiiam  S.  Stenger,  editor 
of  the  Chambersburg  Valley  Spirit,  joined  in  the  defense  of  Waiiace 
and  the  Patriot,  and  heaped  abuse  upon  the  World  and  the  Sun.^‘^  By 
the  beginning  of  Juiy  the  campaign  against  the  Ring  Democrats  had 
definiteiy  bogged  down. 

The  reformers  badiy  needed  facts,  and  Steinman  of  the  Intelligencer 
warned  that,  uniess  Waiiace  couid  be  proved  responsibie  for  the  inac- 
tivity of  Auditor  Generai  Tempie  and  the  investigating  committee, 
the  reform  movement  wouid  end  in  faiiure.®®  But,  as  Black  com- 
plained to  Reed,  both  Temple  and  the  investigating  committee  re- 
fused “to  find  or  to  authenticate  facts.”  Black  had  only  rumors  to 

'“Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  6,  1875,  Randall  Papers.  After  the  reformers  had 
been  “exposed,”  many  of  Randall’s  letters  were  returned  to  him. 

Dana  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  9,  1875,  Black  Papers;  C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  July  9, 
1875,  Randall  Papers. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  5,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  June  24,  26,  July  2,  9,  12,  16, 
1875;  C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  June  26,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  1,  3,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

°^See  particularly  Stenger's  editorials  reprinted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  3,  1875. 

Andrew  J.  Steinman  to  C.  F.  Black,  June  24,  1875,  Black  Papers. 
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report:  that  Wallace  owed  |40,000  and  the  Patriot  Publishing  Com- 
pany $20,000  to  the  State  Treasury;  that  these  and  other  “subsidized 
Democrats”  had  been  loaned  State  funds  through  private  banks  on 
terms  of  interest  hxed  by  Mackey;  that  the  State  treasury  had  been 
brought  to  the  rescue  of  Tom  Scott  and  the  California  and  Texas 
Construction  Company.  To  substantiate  these  rumors,  Black  wanted 
Manton  Marble  to  hire  as  an  investigator  John  M.  Cooper,  founder 
of  the  Chambersburg  Valley  Spirit,  one-time  editor  of  the  Lancaster 
Intelligencer,  and  a former  associate  of  Benjamin  F.  Meyers  of  the 
PatriotA^  Randall  promised  to  pay  half  of  Cooper’s  expenses,  and 
Reed  made  the  necessary  arrangements.^'^  “When  I am  in  a struggle 
of  this  sort  I don’t  count  the  cost,”  Randall  confided  to  Black:  “I 
have  a consciousness  of  rectitude  of  purpose.  . . . The  ‘World’  is 
in  working  order  & you  will  please  supply  ‘Sun.’  We  have  a hard 
fight  ahead  but  that  ought  to  make  it  more  determined.”^®  Randall 
had  no  intention  of  abandoning  his  campaign. 

During  the  hrst  three  weeks  of  July,  Cooper,  directed  by  Reed, 
Black,  and  Randall,  attempted  to  get  the  facts  necessary  to  expose 
the  Ring  Democrats.  Locating  at  Harrisburg,  he  investigated  the 
Patriot’s  ownership  and  the  legislative  records  of  Wallace  and 
McClure,  and  tried  to  force  committee  chairman  Reighard  to  call 
bank  presidents  for  testimony  about  deposits  of  State  funds.  When 
Randall  claimed  this  might  jeopardize  the  party’s  chances  in  the  next 
election.  Cooper  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  force  action  by  Auditor 
General  Temple.®®  With  Cooper  supplying  most  of  the  information, 
the  investigating  committee  published  an  interim  report  on  July  16, 
but  this  unsupported  and  partisan  report  only  repeated  charges  of 
Republican  corruption,  and  the  report  attracted  little  attention. 

Cooper  then  concentrated  upon  his  investigation  of  the  Patriot’s 
ownership.  From  a former  partner  in  the  Patriot  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cooper  learned  that  Wallace  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  B.  B. 
Meyers  and  Company  at  the  time  State  Treasurer  Irwin  deposited 

C.  F.  Black  to  Reed,  June  21,  1875,  Marble  Papers. 

•’Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  June  30,  1875;  Reed  to  C.  F.  Black,  June  22,  1875, 
Black  Papers:  C.  F.  Black  to  Reed,  June  26,  27,  1875,  Marble  Papers. 

Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  June  30,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

••  Letters  to  C.  F.  Black  from  Randall,  July  3,  5,  6,  9,  12,  1875;  Reed,  July  6,  7. 
8,  1875;  John  M.  Cooper,  July  8,  1875,  Black  Papers;  C.  F.  Black  to  Reed,  July  7, 
1875;  Randall  to  Reed,  July  9,  1875,  Marble  Papers;  C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  July  8, 
1875;  Cooper  to  Randall,  July  10,  1875;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  9,  1875,  Ran- 
dall Papers. 

Flarrisburg  Patriot,  July  19,  21,  1875;  Harrisburg  Telegraph.  July  19,  1875. 
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$10,000  in  the  City  Bank  of  Harrisburg  for  the  use  of  the  company, 
and  was  still  a partner  when  Mackey  deposited  a similar  amount  for 
the  Patriot’s  use  with  the  Harrisburg  banking  firm  of  Daugherty 
Brothers  and  Company.ioi  Cooper  and  Black  wanted  the  World  to 
publish  these  charges,  but  Reed  and  Marble  felt  Cooper’s  evidence 
was  not  conclusive  and  would  only  divert  attention  from  the  investi- 
gation. “Wallace  in  due  time  but  not  yet,”  Reed  assured  Black.io^ 
But  the  Patriot  was  still  defying  its  critics  to  give  “dates  and  amounts,” 
and  Black  warned  Randall  that  unless  this  were  done  the  entire  cam- 
paign would  end  in  “dead  failure. Randall  finally  agreed  to  have 
Reed  and  Marble  publish  all  of  Cooper’s  material  except  the  fact 
of  Wallace’s  partnership  in  Meyers’  firm  at  the  time  the  deposits  of 
State  funds  were  made.  It  “puts  an  end  to  our  fight  & they  surrender 
and  go  under,”  wrote  Randall:  “It  must  be  done.  ...  It  is  holy 
political  work.”io4 

As  a result  of  Randall’s  insistence,  the  New  York  World  on  July  21 
published  Cooper’s  lengthy  history  of  “A  Ring  Organ,”  contributed 
by  “Vindex.”  With  dates  and  amounts,  it  traced  the  ownership  of 
the  Patriot  to  Meyers  and  Wallace’s  lieutenant,  Andrew  H.  Dill,  and 
detailed  the  charge  that  Irwin  and  Mackey  had  each  placed  State 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Patriot.  This,  concluded  Vindex,  was 
“the  chain  which  binds  the  Patriot  to  the  Treasury  Ring.”  A second 
editorial  again  accused  McClure  of  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the 
Treasury  Ring,  and  charged  him  with  accepting  a bribe  to  aid  in  the 
repeal  of  the  tonnage  tax  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.^®^  The 
“reformers”  were  jubilant.  “A  better  cause  was  never  better  handled,” 
Randall  assured  Reed,  “and  from  now  the  Patriot  is  under  water 
and  without  influence.”^®® 

Randall’s  “Conspiracy”  Exposed 

Randall  underestimated  his  opponents.  At  the  same  time  as 
Randall’s  apparent  triumph,  Wallace  and  Meyers,  after  months  of 
effort,  had  learned  the  identity  of  the  men  responsible  for  the  edi- 

Cooper  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  10,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

102  Reed  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  14,  1875;  see  also  Cooper  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  13,  17, 
1875,  Black  Papers. 

C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  July  17,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  see  also  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  July  12,  15,  16,  1875. 

Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  19,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

’“New  York  World,  July  21,  1875. 

’“Randall  to  Reed,  July  21,  1875,  Marble  Papers. 
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torials  in  the  Sun  and  in  the  World.  Meyers  first  accused  Jeremiah 
Black,  and  the  elder  Black  threatened  Meyers  with  a libel  suit.  Less 
than  a week  before  the  publication  of  Cooper’s  history,  however, 
Dana  warned  Chauncey  Black  that  Meyers  had  learned  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Sun,  and  on  July  20  Meyers  wrote  Jeremiah  Black 
fully  acquitting  him  of  any  responsibility  and  claiming  to  have  “the 
most  positive  evidence”  that  Chauncey  Black  had  “for  some  time 
been  engaged  with  John  M.  Cooper  of  Fulton  County,  Pa.,  and 
William  B.  Reed  of  New  York,  in  an  effort  to  fix  a stigma  upon  the 
proprietors  of  the  Patriot  and  to  attack  the  reputation  of  Hon.  W.  A. 
Wallace.”  Chauncey  Black  could  write  what  he  chose,  added  Meyers, 
“subject  to  an  exposure  of  the  conspiracy  in  which  he  has  engaged, 
and  to  such  vindication”  as  Meyers  and  the  “others  concerned  may 
choose  to  make  at  his  expense. 

The  exposure  and  vindication  came  immediately.  The  World  pub- 
lished Cooper’s  history  on  July  21,  and  the  day  following,  Meyers 
devoted  most  of  the  Patriot  to  what  it  termed  a “Contemptible  Con- 
spiracy.” Blasting  the  “Spite,  Scandal,  and  Snivel  Abortive  Attempt 
at  Revenge  by  a Few  Petered  Out  Politicians,”  Meyers  claimed  that 
with  the  aid  of  a “special  detective,”  he  had  learned  from  “several 
letters  dropped  in  the  street”  that  a correspondent  from  the  New 
York  World  had  been  sending  vicious  rumors  from  Harrisburg  to 
the  World  for  publication.  To  prove  the  falsity  of  the  rumors,  Meyers 
published  sworn  statements  from  the  cashiers  of  the  City  Bank  of 
Harrisburg  and  from  Daugherty  Brothers  and  Company,  dated  July 
21,  1875,  denying  that  the  Patriot  had  ever  had  any  money  deposited 
to  its  account  by  any  State  Treasurer. 

Meyers  then  turned  his  editorial  guns  upon  the  men  involved  in 
the  “conspiracy,”  and  identified  Cooper  as  the  publisher  of  a cam- 
paign journal  in  1872  which  had  attacked  Greeley  and  Buckalew  and 
defended  the  Cameron  machine.  In  the  present  conspiracy,  explained 
Meyers,  Cooper  desired  revenge;  Meyers  and  Wallace  had  refused  him 
aid  in  securing  an  order  for  railroad  car  wheels  from  Tom  Scott.  To 
prove  this,  Meyers  published  a letter  from  Cooper  dated  May  14, 
1875,  requesting  the  aid  of  Meyers  and  Wallace  in  securing  such  an 
order.  To  establish  the  identity  of  the  other  conspirators,  Meyers 
published  excerpts  from  three  other  letters,  dated  between  July  10 
and  July  12,  1875.  The  first,  from  Chauncey  Black  to  Reed,  referred 

107  Meyers  to  J.  S.  Black,  July  20,  1875;  see  also  Dana  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  16,  1875; 
Meyers  to  J.  S.  Black,  July  19,  1875,  Black  Papers. 
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to  an  editorial  attacking  McClure  which  Black  had  written  for  the 
Sim;  the  second,  from  Black  to  Cooper,  praised  Cooper  for  the  infor- 
mation he  had  obtained  regarding  the  Patriot’s  ownership;  the  third 
from  Reed  to  Cooper,  was  cited  to  prove  that  Reed  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  Cooper’s  information.  The  Patriot  claimed  there 
was  still  another  conspirator,  located  in  Philadelphia,  whose  letters 
to  Chauncey  Black  it  chose  to  withhold  for  the  present. 

In  a satirical  editorial,  “Alta  Vela,  or  a Tale  of  the  Tropics,”  the 
Patriot  accused  Chauncey  Black  of  having  attempted  to  blackmail 
President  Johnson.  During  the  Johnson  administration,  a guano 
speculating  company  had  hired  the  law  firm  of  Black,  Lamon  and 
Company,  of  which  Chauncey  Black  was  the  junior  member,  to  help 
force  the  Dominican  Republic  to  permit  the  taking  of  guano  from 
the  island  of  Alta  Vela.  According  to  Meyers,  the  younger  Black 
had  written  a letter  asserting  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  take 
guano  from  the  island,  and  had  had  the  letter  endorsed  by  four  of 
the  Republican  managers  of  Johnson’s  impeachment  trial.  Jeremiah 
Black  was  one  of  Johnson’s  attorneys,  and  the  implication  was  that 
unless  Johnson  endorsed  the  letter,  the  elder  Black  would  withdraw 
from  his  defense.  Johnson  had  refused,  and  the  matter  had  been 
dropped. 

Meyers  also  wrote  to  Marble  on  July  22,  professing  disbelief  that 
Marble  could  have  sanctioned  the  attacks  that  had  appeared  in  the 
World.  He  called  Marble’s  attention  to  the  vindication  of  the  “in- 
tegrity and  reputation”  of  Wallace  and  the  Patriot,  and  attributed 
the  “conspiracy”  to  Chauncey  Black’s  belief  that  unless  Wallace’s 
influence  with  the  Democracy  were  destroyed,  Jeremiah  Black  could 
not  gain  the  presidential  nomination  in  1876.  Meyers  also  assured 
Marble  that  both  Wallace  and  the  Patriot  desired  a thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  State  treasury.^®®  His  defense  concluded,  Meyers  rested 
his  case.  For  weeks  the  Patriot  had  challenged  its  unknown  critics 
to  give  names  and  amounts.  The  World  had  responded,  and  the 
Patriot  had  countered  with  an  expose  of  its  own.  The  campaign  had 
finally  been  brought  into  the  open,  but  the  war  had  only  begun. 

The  Patriot’s  expose  jolted  the  reformers.  Cooper  claimed  the  let- 
ters Meyers  had  published  had  been  stolen  from  his  room.  “I  locked 
them  in  a drawer,”  he  explained  to  Reed,  “but  men  who  know  how 
to  get  inside  of  the  State  Treasury,  know  also,  it  seems,  how  to  get 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  22,  1875. 

Meyers  to  Marble,  July  22,  1875,  Marble  Papers. 
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inside  of  private  drawers. Reed,  terribly  upset,  telegraphed 
Randall;  “Something  must  be  written  8c  I don’t  know  what— every- 
body disperses  and  I am  alone— to  the  others  I shall  never  write 
again— they  are  worthy  of  no  confidence— do  what  you  think  best-’’^^^^ 
“He  is  nervous,”  Randall  warned  Black;  “write  to  him  as  to  line 
he  should  take  of  assault  not  defense.’’^^^  Two  days  later  Randall 
again  wrote  Black,  encouraging  him  to  go  on  with  the  fight:  “You 
are  not  the  man  I suppose  you  to  be,  if  you  don’t  blow  these  men  out 
of  society.”  Randall  also  wanted  Cooper  to  begin  legal  proceedings 
against  the  Patriot  to  regain  custody  of  the  stolen  letters.  As  for  those 
which  had  not  been  published,  “they  can  publish  those  as  soon  as 
they  please,”  Randall  wrote  Black:  “At  appropriate  time  I will  write 
Meyers  he  has  some  personal  letters  of  mine  as  I hear  and  suggest 
that  most  gentlemen  would  consider  the  return  of  them  to  the  person 
they  were  addressed  to  as  the  proper  course. 

Within  a week  Randall  rallied  his  lieutenants,  and  they  renewed 
their  attacks  on  the  Ring  Democrats.  Cooper’s  letters  were  returned 
to  his  room  during  his  absence;  and  Cooper,  convinced  that  in  pub- 
lishing private  correspondence  the  Patriot  had  succeeded  only  in 
discrediting  itself,  resumed  gathering  evidence  against  Wallace, 
Meyers,  and  McClure.^^^  The  World  continued  to  publish  Reed’s 
editorials,  Chauncey  Black  still  had  access  to  the  Sun,  and  Randall 
even  succeeded  in  placing  several  of  the  Sun’s  editorials  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Commonwealth^^  From  Saratoga,  Jeremiah  Black  reported 
that  Dana  was  proud  of  the  Sun’s  role  in  the  conflict,  and  that  Wal- 
lace and  Meyers  wanted  “to  sink  the  issue  if  possible,  if  not,  appear 
themselves  to  oppose  the  Ring.  The  stupendous  erection  of  fraud 
is  weakening  in  all  its  foundations,”  the  elder  Black  assured  his  son, 
and  “the  great  desire  of  inmates  and  architects  is  to  stand  from 
under.”ii6 


““Cooper  to  Reed,  July  22.  1875,  Marble  Papers. 

^“R[eed]  to  Randall,  July  23,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

“-Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  22,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

^“Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  24,  1875;  see  also  Steinman  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  2.3. 
1875,  Black  Papers. 

“‘Cooper  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  27,  1875,  Black  Papers.  Cooper  believed  that 
Timothy  O’Leary,  James  P.  Barr’s  lieutenant,  had  stolen  the  letters;  Cooper  to 
C.  F.  Black.  August  7,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

““Reed  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  26,  27,  31,  1875,  Black  Papers;  C.  P’.  Black  to  Reed, 
July  29,  August  6,  1875,  Marble  Papers;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  Jtilv  24,  August  1, 
1875,  Black  Papers. 

“®  J.  S.  Black  to  C.  F.  Black,  August  2,  1875,  Black  Papers. 
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The  reformers  also  gained  a new  recruit  in  A.  M.  Gibson,  one  of 
Dana’s  Washington  correspondents.  Gibson  had  helped  McClure 
establish  the  Philadelphia  Times,  but  had  broken  with  McClure 
when  he  defended  the  Treasury  Ring.^i'^  Determined  to  “lift 
McClure’s  scalp,’’  Gibson  began  writing  a history  of  the  repeal  of 
the  tonnage  tax  which,  he  explained  to  Black,  would  prove  that  “the 
Pa.  R.  R.  is  the  dominant  influence  in  Pa.  politics  & that  it  has  cor- 
rupted every  body  & every  thing.’’ii^  The  “holy  political  work’’ 
continued. 

Finding  themselves  still  under  fire,  Meyers  and  McClure  struck 
back  at  Reed,  Chauncey  Black,  and  Cooper.  They  denounced  Reed 
as  the  embodiment  of  “senile  vanity  and  extreme  ignorance,’’  and 
branded  him  an  “absconding  Philadelphia  lawyer’’  who  “robs  his  own 
clients  and  swindles  his  own  dead.”  The  Patriot  also  accused  Reed 
of  secretly  converting  funds  deposited  with  him  in  trust  by  two  Phila- 
delphia women  to  his  own  use,  and  of  having  failed  to  write  the 
biography  for  which  Buchanan  had  willed  him  .|5,000  in  gold.^i*’ 
The  “child  of  the  lobby,”  Black,  the  Patriot  portrayed  as  a “rum- 
reeking  wretch”  who  had  steered  a fraudulent  claim  of  nearly  a half 
million  dollars  past  the  postmaster  general  before  it  had  been  detected 
by  Congress.^-®  With  the  “lost”  letters  safely  returned,  the  Patriot 
challenged  “Car-wheel  Cooper”  to  prosecute  it  for  larceny.  Cooper’s 
latest  charge,  that  the  Patriot  had  used  State  funds  to  purchase  new 
type  and  machinery,  could  only  have  originated  with  a “now  dead 
clerk  who  liked  to  joke,”  explained  Meyers. The  Patriot  mock- 
ingly placed  itself  on  trial  in  the  case  of  “The  Patriot  vs.  The  World, 
the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,”  and  chose  for  the  jury  certain  “prominent 
members”  of  the  Democratic  press.  It  then  printed  editorials  from 
the  “jurors,”  all  of  whom  fully  exonerated  Wallace’s  journal.122 

By  this  time.  Democrats  throughout  the  State  were  protesting 
against  the  open  feud  and  demanding  that  it  cease.  Deploring  the 
“intermeddling”  in  Pennsylvania  politics  of  the  New  York  newspapers, 

“^C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  July  30,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black, 
August  1,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

M.  Gibson  to  C.  F.  Black,  August  5,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

““Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  10,  11,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  July  23,  27,  30,  31, 
August  2,  6,  1875,  and  Philadelphia  Times  editorials  quoted  ibid.,  July  27,  August 
2,  1875. 

^ Ibid.,  August  2,  September  4,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  July  26,  1875. 

^ Ibid.,  July  30,  1875;  see  also  New  York  World,  August  2,  3,  11,  1875. 

““Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  9,  1875. 
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James  P.  Barr’s  Pittsburgh  Post  complained  that  “already  the  articles 
in  the  World  have  become  a text  for  republican  journals.”  Accusing 
the  World  of  attempting  to  sow  dissension  and  reap  defeat,”  the  Post 
concluded:  “The  democratic  press  of  this  state  must  cry  halt  to  this 
controversy  if  it  entertains  the  slightest  hope  of  success  this  fall.”^-^ 
Despite  his  opposition  to  Wallace,  Hiester  Clymer  also  was  convinced 
the  World  was  harming  the  Democracy,^-'^  while  William  Bigler 
warned  Samuel  J.  Tilden  that  unless  the  attacks  upon  McClure 
ended,  McClure  might  prove  to  be  “imperious  and  unmanageable 
in  the  campaign.”  Bigler  asked  Tilden  to  bring  his  “harmonizing 
influence  to  bear  on  this  disorder,”  and  stressed  that  “to  have  the 
desired  effect  it  should  be  done  immediately. Tilden  sent  Bigler’s 
request  to  Marble  with  the  endorsement:  “I  think  he  ought  to  be 

regarded. ”126 

Once  more  the  reformers  found  themselves  on  the  defensive.  Too 
many  well-meaning  Democrats  failed  to  understand  the  “real  merits 
of  the  issue  against  the  Patriot  and  entreat  us  all  to  wash  our  ‘dirty 
linen’  in  private,”  complained  Hensel  of  the  Intelligencer.^^'^  Cooper 
had  become  ill  and  was  worried  about  the  possible  theft  of  his  mail. 
He  could  make  no  progress  with  either  the  investigating  committee 
or  Auditor  General  Temple,  and  he  was  worried  about  delays  in  the 
arrival  of  his  salary  and  expense  checks. xhe  personal  attacks  upon 
Reed  were  also  taking  their  toll.  “For  myself  I don’t  care,  but  for  my 
children  I do,”  Reed  had  written  to  Black  shortly  after  the  attacks 
began,  and  within  a week  he  was  pleading  with  Black  “not  to  con- 
tinue this  personal  controversy  of  which  I & my  children  are  the  vic- 
tims.”^29  ype  combination  of  Cooper’s  dissatisfaction,  Reed’s  dis- 
illusionment, and  Tilden’s  intervention  was  soon  reflected  in  Marble’s 
editorial  policy.  The  World  continued  to  publish  accusations  against 
the  Republican  Treasury  Ring,  but  its  attacks  upon  the  Ring  Demo- 
crats all  but  ceased.  The  Sun,  with  editorials  supplied  by  Black  and 
Gibson,  continued  the  fight,  but  increasingly  the  war  against  the 

“^Quoted  ibid.,  July  24.  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  July  26,  27,  31,  1875,  for  summaries 
of  Democratic  press  opinion. 

Clymer  to  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  July  26,  1875,  Thomas  F.  Bayard  Papers,  LC. 

“^Bigler  to  Tilden,  July  30,  1875,  Marble  Papers. 

^Tilden  to  Marble,  August  1,  1875,  Marble  Papers. 

^William  U.  Hensel  to  C.  F.  Black,  August  1,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

Letters  to  C.  F.  Black  from  Cooper,  August  7,  19,  1875;  Reed,  August  7,  1875; 
Randall,  August  9,  1875,  Black  Papers;  C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  August  16,  1875, 
Randall  Papers. 

^ Reed  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  27,  August  4,  1875,  Black  Papers. 
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Ring  Democrats  shilted  from  the  editorial  pages  to  a behind-the- 
scenes  attempt  to  block  Wallace’s  slate  lor  the  rapidly  approaching 
State  conventiond^o 

Having  failed  to  gain  the  co-operation  ol  either  the  investigating 
comirnttee  or  Auditor  General  Temple,  the  relormers  had  been  un- 
able to  prove  their  charges  against  Wallace  and  his  associates, 
ddnough  their  press  campaign  they  made  public  their  suspicions 
regarding  the  Ring  Democrats,  but  every  effort  to  confirm  these 
suspicions  ended  in  failure.  Nevertheless,  this  unsuccesslul  attempt 
to  expose  the  Ring  Democrats  marked  the  beginning  ol  the  famous 
Randall-Wallace  feud.  This  feud  would  be  the  dominant  inlluence 
in  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy  lor  the  next  two 
decades,  and  would  inlluence  the  course  of  national  politics. 

House,  “Men,  Morals,  and  Manipulation,”  259-261.  For  the  struggle  to  control 
tlie  Deinocraiic  nominations  and  the  final  outcome  of  the  war  against  the  Ring 
democrats,  see  below,  Chapter  VII. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Resurgent  Repnhlicanism:  The  Trial  of  Strength 

of  1875 

The  Pennsylvania  electorate  rebuked  both  the  Grant  adminis- 
tration and  the  Cameron  machine  in  1874  by  partially  restor- 
ing to  power  the  State  Democracy.  In  the  1875  elections,  there- 
fore, both  parties  would  be  on  trial.  By  electing  the  Governor,  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  a Democratic  Senate,  the  Democracy  could  gain 
complete  control  of  the  State  government,  but  a Republican  victory 
would  wipe  out  the  threat  of  Democratic  rule.  The  victor  in  this 
struggle  for  political  ascendancy  in  the  State,  moreover,  would  be 
in  a commanding  position  for  the  forthcoming  presidential  election. 

Another  Philadelphia  Reform  Movement 

Following  the  senatorial  election,  attention  again  focused  upon  the 
February  municipal  elections,  particularly  on  those  in  Philadelphia. 
Encouraged  by  the  defeat  of  District  Attorney  William  B.  Mann,  the 
Penn  Monthly  appealed  to  Philadelphians  to  reject  completely  the 
City  Ring  so  that  with  a “purified”  Republican  party  restored  to 
power,  the  city  and  the  State  could  achieve  the  “prestige  and  author- 
ity in  national  affairs  which  . . . belong  to  both.”^ 

Rather  surprisingly,  the  Union  League  took  the  initiative.  Accord- 
ing to  its  Democratic  critics,  the  League  “had  poured  out  money  like 
water  for  years  to  accomplish  political  results  without  regard  to  the 
means,”-  but  after  the  1874  Democratic  victory  it  adopted  resolutions 
forbidding  its  officers  from  seeking  or  holding  public  office,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  be  “free  from  any  suspicion  of  bias  toward  any 
political  clique  or  combination. The  League  then  elected  as  its 

^Penn  Monthly,  V (1874),  856-857.  Even  the  Nation  broke  its  silence  on  Penn- 
sylvania politics  to  congratulate  Philadelphians  upon  the  defeat  of  Mann;  Nation, 
XIX  (1874) , 309. 

® Harrisburg  Patriot.  November  24,  1874. 

® Printed  copv  of  resolution  dated  November  21,  1874,  in  Lapslev  tVilsoii  Scrap- 
book and  Papers,  HSP.  See  also  Lathrop,  History  of  the  Union  League  of  Phila- 
delphia, 112-113. 
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president  John  P.  Veree;  Veree,  explained  the  delighted  Democracy, 
was  not  an  “orthodox”  Republican— he  had  supported  the  new  State 
constitution  and  he  did  not  believe  in  the  “sainthood  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  or  the  seamanship  of  Borie.”^  The  climax  of  this  revolution 
within  the  Union  League  was  the  appointment  of  a committee  to 
co-operate  with  other  civic  organizations  in  the  selection  of  honest 
and  qualified  candidates  for  municipal  office.^ 

At  stake  in  the  Philadelphia  elections  was  control  of  the  city  coun- 
cils and  of  twenty-four  posts  as  police  or  judicial  magistrates.  Under 
the  new  constitution  these  magistrates  would  replace  the  traditional 
aldermen.  The  Union  League  committee  joined  with  representatives 
of  the  Reform  Club  and  the  Law  Association  and  created  a central 
Committee  of  58  to  screen  candidates  for  these  positions,  but  the 
Republican  City  Ring  ignored  the  Committee  of  58  and  nominated 
its  own  council  and  magistrate  slates.®  The  city  Democratic  organiza- 
tion also  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  reformers,  and  after  a two-day 
battle  which  was  finally  broken  up  by  the  police,  the  Democratic 
nominating  conventions  offered  their  candidates.  “Two  worse  tickets 
could  hardly  have  been  named,”  complained  the  Penn  Monthly: 
“Excellent  gentlemen  said  that  something  ought  to  be  done— and  left 
other  men  to  do  it.’”^ 

During  the  campaign,  the  parent  organizations  acted  independently 
of  the  Committee  of  58;  and,  with  the  reformers  divided,  both  parties 
refused  to  remove  from  their  tickets  any  of  the  candidates  to  whom 
the  reformers  objected.  In  the  February  elections  the  Republican 
machine  swept  77  of  the  99  council  seats  and  elected  its  entire  16-man 
magistrate  slate;  each  voter  was  permitted  to  vote  for  a maximum  of 
16  magistrate  candidates,  thus  guaranteeing  the  defeated  party  a 
minimum  of  8 magistrates.®  The  Republican  organization,  “purified” 
not  in  the  least,  retained  control  of  Philadelphia. 

‘Harrisburg  Patriot,  December  17,  1874.  Adolph  E.  Rorie,  a Philadelphia  im- 
porter whose  chief  qualification  was  his  geniality  at  a card  table,  had  been  Grant’s 
first  secretary  of  the  navy. 

^Penn  Monthly,  VI  (1875)  . 9-10. 

® The  Republican  Reform  Club  wanted  the  magistrates  to  be  “learned  in  the 
law,”  but  the  Union  League  and  the  Democratic  Association  opposed  this  require- 
ment. The  Law  Association,  composed  of  the  city’s  judges,  refused  to  take  a stand 
on  this  issue,  and  the  legislative  bill  implementing  the  constitutional  change  had 
been  passed  without  this  requirement;  ibid.,  173-176. 

’’Ibid,.,  175-176;  see  also  ibid.,  94;  George  M.  Dallas  to  Randall,  January  26,  1875; 
A.  W.  Fletcher  to  Randall,  January  29,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
February  1,  1875. 

^ Penn  Monthly,  VI  (1875),  176;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  February  17,  18,  1875. 
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The  results  of  the  municipal  elections  elsewhere  in  the  State  were 
equally  discouraging  to  the  Democracy.  Local  issues  helped  elect 
Democrats  in  several  Republican  cities,  but  the  Republican  machine 
ticket  carried  Pittsburgh  and  the  party  press  hailed  the  resurgence 
of  Republicanism  in  Pennsylvania.®  The  Democratic  tide  was  already 
beginning  to  ebb. 

The  Short  Legislature  of  1875 

The  Democracy  then  turned  to  the  legislature  to  strengthen  its 
position  for  the  fall  elections.  At  Harrisburg,  however,  the  Democracy 
shared  responsibility  but  had  virtually  no  authority.  The  Republi- 
cans controlled  the  Senate,  and  even  though  the  incoming  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Auditor  General,  and  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  would 
be  Democrats,  the  two  most  powerful  executive  officials,  the  Governor 
and  the  State  Treasurer,  were  Republicans.  The  legislative  session 
was  a bitter  disappointment  to  the  Democracy.  Democratic  journals 
repeatedly  accused  the  Republican  Senate  of  “obstructionist  tac- 
tics,”i®  and  Republican  journals  countered  with  charges  of  “reck- 
lessness, incompetency,  disregard  of  rules,  contempt  of  parliamentary 
law,”ii  and  “dilatory  legislation”  by  the  Democratic  House. 

Under  State  Treasurer  Robert  W.  Mackey’s  direction,  the  previous 
legislature  had  reorganized  the  State’s  Sinking  Fund,  assigning  to  it 
the  proceeds  from  all  corporation  taxes  and  levying  a new  tax  on  coal 
companies  to  provide  for  current  operating  expenses.^®  After  one 
year  under  this  arrangement  the  Sinking  Fund  was  overflowing  and 
the  General  Revenue  Fund  was  almost  exhausted.  Mackey  then 
recommended  that  the  Sinking  Fund  be  deprived  of  all  receipts 
except  those  from  the  tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  railroad  companies, 
but  the  Democratic  House,  suspecting  Mackey  of  some  kind  of  trick- 
ery, refused  to  act  upon  the  proposal. To  force  passage  of  the 

^ Ibid.,  February  19,  March  8,  1875. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  10,  1875;  see  also  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press, 
March  13,  20,  1875. 

'’^Philadelphia  Press  quoted  in  Bellefonte  Republican,  February  17,  1875. 

'-Harrisburg  Telegraph,  February  24,  1875. 

'"Act  of  April  24,  1874,  P.  L.  64. 

"Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  16,  24,  March  12,  1875;  see  also  Annual  Report 
of  the  State  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Finances  of 
the  State,  For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  November  30,  1874,  Leg.  Docs.,  1875,  III, 
no.  2,  p.  6. 
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bill,  Mackey  announced  that  the  General  Revenue  Fund  was  ex- 
hausted; not  only  were  funds  lacking  for  mandated  appropriations, 
but  the  legislators  themselves  could  look  forward  to  payless  pay  days. 
The  Democracy  then  accused  Mackey  of  using  the  claim  of  “no  funds” 
to  prevent  a thorough  investigation  of  the  State  Treasury,  and  the 
House,  backed  by  the  party  press,  allowed  Mackey’s  reorganization 
bill  to  die  in  committee.  Unwilling  to  serve  without  compensation, 
the  lawmakers  adjourned  on  March  18,  after  the  shortest  session  since 
1840.15 

Party  journals  explained  that  the  Democratic  House  had  “imposed 
no  burdens  on  the  people”  and  had  not  “encumbered  the  statute 
books  with  bad  laws”;  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  even  raised  the  hope 
that  “with  increased  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
commonwealth,  better  things  may  be  anticipated  of  the  next  ses- 
sion”i6  The  Democratic  House,  replied  Cameron’s  journal,  had  been 
“the  most  grossly  stupid  body  ever  permitted  to  convene  in  the 
state.”ii  Many  of  the  Democratic  legislators  were  inexperienced,  but 
it  is  doubtful  that  any  of  them  fainted,  as  the  Republicans  claimed, 
“from  excitement  and  the  constant  mental  strain  consequent  upon 
trying  to  follow  the  business  of  the  House  and  get  an  idea  of  what 
was  going  on.”i®  Very  little  was  going  on,  and  the  session  of  1875 
did  nothing  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Democracy  before  the 
electorate. 

Another  Republican  Machine  Ticket 

The  Cameron  organization,  having  regained  control  of  Philadelphia 
and  Allegheny  counties,  seized  the  initiative  in  regard  to  the  fall  elec- 
tions. In  a surprise  move.  State  Chairman  Russell  Errett  in  mid- 
February  summoned  the  Republican  State  Committee  to  meet  at 
Harrisburg  on  March  4,  and  the  meeting  produced  only  a brief 
announcement  that  the  Republican  State  Convention  would  be  held 
on  May  26  at  Lancaster. The  secrecy  of  the  meeting,  and  the 

“ Philadelpliia  Commonwealth,  March  13,  1875.  The  reported  balance  in  the 
General  Revenue  Fund  as  of  January  31,  1875,  was  $59.01;  Statement  of  General  and 
Sinking  Fund,  May  31,  1870— March  31,  1895,  110.  See  also  Harrisburg  Patriot 
March  20,  1875;  Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1877,  373. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  10,  22,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  July  2,  1875. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  9,  1875. 

^ Penn  Monthly,  VI  (1875),  247.  The  session  produced  a total  of  only  78  acts, 
far  below  the  average  of  previous  legislatures;  Laws  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  1875,  71. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  February  12.  March  5,  1875. 
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reversal  of  the  usual  Republican  policy  of  a late  convention  and  a 
short  campaign  probably  justified  the  Democratic  complaint  that  the 
Republican  party  managers  wanted  “as  little  interference  with  their 
arrangements  as  possible  by  the  masses  of  the  party. 

The  Cameron  organization  had  already  begun  arranging  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  Contenders  for  Governor  Hartranft’s  seat  appeared 
shortly  after  his  election,  but  none  developed  significant  strength  or 
gained  the  endorsement  of  Simon  Cameron.  As  the  incumbent, 
Hartranft  was  not  subject  to  the  one-term  limitation  of  the  new 
constitution.  He  had  co-operated  fully  with  the  organization,  and 
as  the  State  committee  met,  Cameron’s  journal  announced  that 
Hartranft’s  nomination  could  be  “taken  for  granted. ”21  During  the 
next  three  months  almost  every  Republican  journal  in  the  State 
jumped  aboard  the  Hartranft  bandwagon,  including  those  which  had 
vigorously  opposed  him  during  the  1872  revolt.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  a Governor  seeking  re-election 
had  no  significant  opposition  within  his  own  party,  and  machine 
journals  predicted  a unanimous  nomination. 22 

The  selection  of  a reliable  candidate  for  State  Treasurer  to  replace 
the  controversial  Mackey  proved  more  difficult.  The  leading  con- 
tenders were  John  Allison,  the  defeated  Republican  senatorial  nominee. 
Auditor  General  Harrison  S.  Allen,  whose  term  would  expire  in  May, 
and  veteran  State  Senator  Butler  B.  Strang  of  Tioga  County. 23  Allison 
announced  he  would  not  seek  the  nomination  and  party  journals 
added  several  new  names  to  the  list,  but  suddenly  the  tide  reversed 
and  within  one  week  six  candidates  withdrew  from  the  race.2-t  It  was 
more  than  a coincidence  that  at  this  same  time  machine  journals  en- 
dorsed Henry  Rawle,  the  wealthy  mayor  of  Erie,  as  the  man  to  succeed 
Mackey.  The  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  County  machines  produced 
Rawle  delegations  to  the  State  convention, 23  and  one  week  before 

” Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  6,  1875. 

^Harrisburg  Telegraph , Marcli  4.  1875;  see  also  Rellefonte  Republican . May  7, 
1873;  Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  January  23.  1874;  Harrisburg  Telegraph . Febru- 
ary 19,  1875. 

^Ibid.,  March  12,  1875;  Bellefonte  Republican,  .April  7,  1875.  The  only  Repub- 
lican journal  the  Democracy  could  find  which  opposed  Hartranft  was  the  Carlisle 
Volunteer;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  .April  30,  1875. 

^ Ibid.,  February  11,  March  11,  26,  April  1,  Mav  1,  1875;  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
March  12,  23,  April  1,  6,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  11,  April  17,  19,  1875. 

"-^Tbid.,  March  20,  May  3,  6,  10,  1875. 
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the  convention,  Cameron’s  journal  announced  Rawle’s  “probable 

nomination. ”26 

The  only  press  opposition  to  the  slating  of  Rawle  came  from  the 
Huntingdon  Journal,  the  champion  of  former  United  States  Senator 
John  Scott,  whom  the  Cameron  organization  had  refused  to  support 
for  re-election.  Ever  since  the  senatorial  election,  the  Journal  had 
been  attacking  the  “State  Ring”  and  denouncing  the  party  managers 
as  “mere  parasites  . . . sapping  the  life  blood  from  the  party. ”27 
Following  the  slating  of  Rawle,  the  Huntingdon  Journal  announced: 
“Republicans  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Ring  has  controlled  the  state 
treasury  long  enough.  The  renomination  of  Governor  Hartranft,  if 
it  cannot  be  avoided,  must  satisfy  the  ringsters.  Thus  far  mayest  thou 
come,  but  no  farther.”28  These  attacks  attracted  more  attention  among 
Democrats  than  among  Republicans.  Butler  B.  Strang  continued  to 
campaign  for  delegates,  but  machine  journals  credited  him  with  less 
than  one-third  of  the  total  number  and  predicted  Rawle  would  easily 
win  the  nomination.29 

On  May  26,  1875,  State  Chairman  Errett  called  the  Republican 
State  Convention  to  order  in  Fulton  Hall  at  Lancaster.  The  con- 
vention unanimously  elected  John  Cessna  of  Bedford  County,  the 
machine  choice,  as  temporary  chairman,  and  the  machine  controlled 
the  selection  of  the  committee  on  credentials,  on  resolutions,  and 
on  permanent  organization.  The  convention  adopted  the  reports  of 
the  first  two  committees  without  controversy,  but  when  the  Cameron 
organization  nominated  Harry  White  of  Indiana  County  for  perma- 
nent chairman,  Strang’s  supporters  moved  to  substitute  the  name  of 
William  H.  Koontz  of  Somerset  County.  A voice  vote  on  the  motion 
was  indecisive,  but  the  motion  was  defeated  on  a roll-call  vote,  101 
to  146. 

Strang  had  shown  greater  strength  than  had  been  expected,  but 
the  machine  controlled  the  convention.  A motion  to  renominate 
Hartranft  by  acclamation  was  unanimously  adopted.  Eleven  men, 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  20,  1875. 

“^Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  25,  1875. 

“Quoted  ibid.,  February  25,  1875;  see  also  ibid..  May  22,  1875;  Bellefonte  Demo- 
cratic Watchman,  March  26,  1875. 

^ Ibid.,  May  25,  1875.  Quay  had  promised  his  support  to  Daniel  H.  Wallace  of 
Lawrence  County,  but  Quay,  too,  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  machine;  John  W. 
Wallace  to  Edward  McPherson,  April  9,  1875,  Edward  McPherson  Papers,  LC.  On 
the  eve  of  the  convention  the  Democracy  reported  that  Mackey,  uncertain  of  the 
inexperienced  Rawle,  wanted  the  organization  to  switch  its  support  to  Strang,  but 
that  Mackey  was  overruled  by  Don  Cameron;  New  York  World,  May  26,  1875 
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led  by  Rawle  and  Strang,  contested  the  nomination  for  State  Treas- 
urer. Rawle  and  Strang  each  received  49  votes  on  the  first  ballot, 
P.  A.  B.  Widener  of  Philadelphia  received  46,  and  the  remaining 
votes  were  divided  between  the  other  eight  candidates.  Six  of  the 
candidates  then  withdrew  and  gave  their  support  to  Rawle,  and 
Rawle  received  the  nomination  on  the  second  ballot  with  148  votes 
to  71  for  Strang.30 

The  Republican  platform,  written  by  Edward  McPherson,  clerk 
of  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  endorsed  tariff  protection, 
reduction  in  transportation  costs,  preservation  of  the  public  lands  for 
actual  settlers,  and  the  equalization  of  soldiers’  bounties.  Emphasiz- 
ing the  civil  rights  issue  and  the  Bloody  Shirt,  the  platform  asserted 
that  the  federal  constitution  had  created  "a  government,  not  a league,” 
and  pledged  the  Republican  party  to  “the  unity  of  the  nation,”  to 
“equal  justice  to  all  and  special  favors  to  none,”  and  to  recognition 
of  the  “equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.”  Anticipating  the  corrup- 
tion issue,  the  Republicans  called  for  “honesty  in  all  branches  of  the 
civil  service”  and  demanded  “honest  men  in  office— men  with  brains 
enough  to  know  dishonesty  when  they  see  it,  and  courage  enough  to 
fight  it  whenever  they  find  it.”  Although  declaring  the  Grant  admin- 
istration to  be  “among  the  most  brilliant  in  achievement  in  the  na- 
tion’s history,”  and  praising  its  efforts  to  rid  itself  of  corruption,  the 
platform  nevertheless  announced  that  Pennsylvania  Republicans  “un- 
alterably opposed  . . . the  election  to  the  presidency  of  any  person  for 
a third  term.”  The  convention  also  refused  to  endorse  the  recently- 
enacted  Specie  Resumption  Act;  the  Republican  platform  instead 
called  for  free  banking,  “a  safe  and  uniform  national  currency,  and 
a steady  reduction  of  the  public  debt.” 

Turning  to  State  issues,  the  Republicans  condemned  the  Democ- 
racy for  its  “utter  failure  to  redeem  the  promises  upon  which  it  par- 
tially attained  power,”  and  accused  that  party  of  having  “reformed 
nothing,”  of  having  “economized  in  nothing,”  and  of  having  “dis- 
honored the  State  by  an  unseemly  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  legislative 

“new  man”  in  politics,  the  42-year-old  Rawle  had  been  a Democrat  before 
the  war  and  had  never  held  public  office  before  his  election  in  1874  as  mayor  of 
Erie.  A native  of  Mifflin  County,  Rawle,  after  a brief  career  as  a civil  engineer 
with  several  railroad  companies,  had  become  an  iron  manufacturer  in  Mercer 
County.  In  1862  he  moved  to  Erie,  established  a blast  furnace  and  a rolling  mill 
in  that  region,  and  acquired  a fortune  through  the  coal  and  iron  business;  Penns- 
burg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  May  29,  1875.  Rawle’s  nomination  was  regarded  as 
an  attempt  by  the  Cameron  machine  to  "put  a white  collar  on  the  dirty  shirt”— 
to  balance  a ticket  headed  by  a professional  politician— and  to  retain  control  of  the 
State  Treasury  by  running  a respected,  successful  businessman. 
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powers  ’—an  obvious  reference  to  the  treasury  investigation  by  the 
Democratic  House.  To  placate  municipal  reformers,  the  Republicans 
recommended  creation  of  an  “able  and  experienced  commission”  to 
investigate  the  problems  of  municipal  government.  The  platform 
concluded  with  a eulogy  of  Governor  Hartranft,  “brave  in  the  field, 
modest  in  the  cabinet,  tried  often  and  always  found  faithful,  self- 
poised,  and  honest.”3i 

Declaring  the  ticket  to  be  “the  best  we  have  ever  seen  put  before 
the  voters  of  Pennsylvania,”  Cameron’s  journal  called  upon  the  faith- 
ful to  rally  to  the  cause:  “The  whole  Union  looks  now  to  us  as  it 
looked  when  the  Democratic  party,  under  Robert  E.  Lee,  lay  at 
Gettysburg.  Again  you  must  meet  the  foes  of  your  country.  And 
again  send  them  broken  and  defeated,  that  the  Nation’s  liberties  and 
best  interests  may  live.”32  Throughout  the  State  the  Republican 
press  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  ticket  and  platform.  “No  man, 
since  Pennsylvania  has  been  a State,  has  made  a better  record  than 
Governor  Hartranft,”  claimed  one  county  journal:  “Let  us  roll  up 
a majority  of  seventy-five  thousand  for  our  gallant  Governor  this 
fall,  for  remember  that  the  next  fall  election  is  the  key  to  that  more 
important  election  of  1876— the  Republicans  must  elect  the  centennial 

president. ”33 

The  Penn  Monthly  alone  had  reservations.  Complaining  that  the 
work  of  the  convention  was  “simply  that  of  endorsement  or  confirma- 
tion,” it  noted:  “Indeed,  so  clock-like  was  it  in  the  regularity  . . . 
with  which  it  struck  the  hour  that  had  been  awaited  . . . that,  to 
irreverent  minds,  it  suggested  the  possibility  at  some  not  distant 
future  of  making  candidates  as  we  make  most  other  things— by  ma- 
chinery.” Hartranft,  in  its  opinion,  had  been  a “fair  governor,”  but 
“the  most  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  negatively  good”  and  he  was 
“not  the  kind  of  man”  whom  many  would  like  to  see  re-elected: 

The  worst  thing  ...  is  that  he,  like  many  others  better  than 
himself,  represents  some  of  the  most  dishonest  men  and  cor- 
rupt influences  in  Pennsylvania  politics.  The  very  worst  of 
the  ring  leaders  in  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  are  enthusi- 
astically enlisted  in  his  behalf.  He  was  chosen  by  them  and 
nominated  amid  their  cheers. 

For  further  details  of  the  convention  and  the  complete  text  of  the  platform, 
see  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  May  27,  1875;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  26,  27, 
1875;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  27,  1875;  see  also  Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopaedia, 
XV  (1875),  617-618. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  26,  1875. 

“ Bellefonte  Republican,  June  2,  1875;  see  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  27,  28, 
1875,  for  summaries  of  Republican  press  opinion. 
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Rawle  it  regarded  as  honest  and  “reputable”  but  a weak  candidate, 
since  he  was  the  choice  of  “the  gentlemen  whose  financing  has  been 
for  years  operating  in  and  about  the  state  treasury.”  Having  thus 
eased  its  conscience,  the  Penn  Monthly  concluded:  “Such  a body  as 
the  Lancaster  convention  . . . might  have  done  so  much  worse  than 
it  did,  and  could  have  done  so  little  better,  that  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  find  fault. With  the  presidential  election  projecting  its 
shadow  over  Pennsylvania,  the  State’s  most  uncompromising  anti- 
machine Republican  journal  compromised  itself  into  silence. 

The  next  problem  facing  the  Republican  organization  was  the 
selection  of  a successor  to  State  Chairman  Errett,  who  was  associated 
with  the  defeat  of  the  previous  year  and  had  even  failed  to  carry  his 
own  county.  The  Democracy  believed  Errett’s  successor  would  be 
either  William  D.  Mann  or  Edward  McPherson,  both  of  whom  were 
jobless  as  a result  of  the  Democratic  victory.^®  Machine  journals,  how- 
ever, endorsed  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  a Luzerne  County  attorney  and  Union 
war  hero,  and  late  in  June,  Hoyt’s  selection  was  formally  announced.^s 

The  Republican  State  Committee  met  two  weeks  later  at  Harris- 
burg. The  party  was  confident  of  victory— “you  are  going  to  carry 
Pennsylvania,  I hear,”  Roscoe  Conkling  wrote  Simon  Cameron^^— 
and  local  leaders  made  glowing  reports  to  the  new  State  chairman. 
Enlisting  the  aid  of  McPherson,  Hoyt  set  about  reconciling  Errett 
and  the  Huntingdon  County  followers  of  John  Scott,  and  by  the  end 
of  July  the  State  chairman  reported  that  he  was  “getting  on  well” 
with  the  work  of  organizing  the  party  for  the  campaign.  “The  local 
politicians  we  are  getting  in  hand,”  he  explained  to  McPherson, 
“and  in  the  main  our  people  respond  well  to  discipline. 

Democratic  Slatemaking 

The  Democracy  approached  the  fall  elections  with  neither  a com- 
mon purpose  nor  a united  party.  As  a result  of  his  victory  in  the 
senatorial  election,  Wallace  became  the  nominal  head  of  the  party 
and  expected  to  name  the  Democratic  ticket  and  to  write  the  party’s 
platform.  Wallace’s  opponents,  however,  had  found  a new  leader 

'^Penn  Monthly  VI  (1875),  471-472. 

“Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  May  25,  27,  1875;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  22, 
1875. 

^Ibid.,  June  22,  1875. 

Conkling  to  Cameron,  July  17,  1875,  Cameron  Papers. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  3,  1875. 

“Hoyt  to  McPherson,  July  24,  1875,  McPherson  Papers;  see  also  Harrisburg  Pa- 
triot, July  20,  August  13,  1875. 
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in  Randall,  and  the  controversy  between  the  rival  leaders  strongly 
influenced  the  course  of  the  Democracy  in  the  elections  of  1875. 

The  initial  conflict  between  Wallace  and  Randall  involved  the 
selection  of  a date  and  site  for  the  State  convention.  Wallace’s  friends 
united  behind  a single  program,  Randall’s  followers  divided  among 
several  proposals,  and  when  the  Democratic  State  Committee  met  at 
Harrisburg  on  March  4,  the  State  committee  adopted  Wallace’s 
program  of  a September  8 convention  at  Erie."*®  Protesting  that  all 
the  work  of  the  campaign  would  have  to  be  done  before  the  party’s 
candidates  were  known,  the  Randall  faction  attempted  to  have  the 
convention  date  changed,  but  the  party  press  firmly  supported  the 
decision  for  a late  convention.^^ 

Victory  the  previous  fall  had  resulted  in  a flood  of  Democratic 
candidates,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  men  sought  the  guberna- 
torial nomination.  Apart  from  favorite  sons  with  little  support  out- 
side their  respective  counties,  the  list  of  those  regarded  as  strong 
contenders  was  still  imposing.  The  western  part  of  the  State  offered 
James  P.  Barr,  congressman-elect  James  H.  Hopkins  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  William  H.  Playford,  veteran  State  Senator  from  Fayette  County 
and  one  of  Wallace’s  lieutenants.  The  central  region  proposed  State 
Senator  Andrew  H.  Dill  of  Union  County,  Wallace’s  chief  lieutenant; 
Amos  C.  Noyes  of  Clinton  County;  and  Judge  William  Elwell  of 
Columbia  County.  Northern  and  eastern  counties  put  forward  Victor 
E.  Piollet  of  Bradford,  Hendrick  B.  Wright  of  Luzerne,  Judge  Cyrus 
L.  Pershing  of  Schuylkill,  Robert  E.  Monaghan  of  Chester,  and 
Judge  Henry  P.  Ross  of  Montgomery.  Also  regarded  as  available  for 
the  nomination  were  Buckalew,  Clymer,  Asa  Packer,  and  General 
Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  who  was  currently  living  in  New  York  City. 
Finally,  many  Democrats  believed  that,  if  necessary,  either  Wallace 
or  Randall  would  take  the  nomination,  each  to  prevent  the  other 
from  naming  the  candidate.  Political  observers  expected  the  fight 
for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  to  be  both  exciting  and  bitter.^^ 

The  Democratic  nomination  for  State  Treasurer  attracted  only 
slightly  less  attention.  The  candidates  most  frequently  mentioned 

“Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  March  13,  1875. 

”J.  B.  Brawley  to  Randall,  March  16,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
March  6,  April  27,  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  March  12,  1875;  Phila- 
delphia Commonwealth,  April  17,  1875. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  10,  15,  March  8,  16,  26,  31,  April  8,  16,  May  6, 
12,  21,  June  16,  30,  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  February  19,  April  9, 
16,  1875;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  April  10,  24,  1875;  Bellefonte  Repub- 
lican, February  10,  May  13,  June  16,  1875. 
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by  the  party  press  were  William  E.  Daugherty,  a Harrisburg  banker, 
and  John  O.  James,  a Philadelphia  merchant,  both  of  whom  were 
friends  of  Wallace;  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  editor  of  the  Doylestown 
Democrat,  and  a Randall  supporter;  James  C.  Everhart  of  Blair 
County;  William  P.  Willis,  a Perry  County  banker;  and  the  in- 
domitable James  P.  Barr.^^  Discussion  of  the  merits  and  prospects 
of  these  and  other  candidates  occupied  the  Democratic  press  through- 
out the  spring  and  summer  of  1875,  but  more  significant  in  determin- 
ing the  party  ticket  were  the  moves  and  countermoves  of  Wallace 
and  Randall. 

Wallace  had  to  name  the  party  ticket  to  retain  control  of  the  State 
organization.  He  therefore  had  several  “candidates”  in  the  field  for 
each  nomination.  Dill,  Pershing,  and  Barr  for  Governor;  James, 
Daugherty,  and  Playford  for  State  Treasurer.  Wallace  planned  to 
nominate  two  of  these  men,  and  in  the  convention  the  delegates 
pledged  to  the  other  candidates  would  be  transferred  to  the  slated 
pair.  To  break  Wallace’s  slate,  Randall  had  first  to  determine  its 
composition,  then  to  unite  Wallace’s  opponents  behind  the  strongest 
anti-Wallace  candidate  for  each  nomination.  The  Randall  camp 
therefore  closely  watched  the  activities  of  the  known  Wallace  men, 
while  Randall  consistently  refused  to  commit  himself  publicly  to  any 
candidate.^^ 

Pooling  their  information,  Randall  and  his  chief  lieutenant 
Chauncey  F.  Black  decided  that  Wallace  had  slated  Dill  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination,  with  Cyrus  L.  Pershing,  the  favorite  of 
Tom  Scott,  as  his  second  choice.  For  State  Treasurer  the  Randall 
camp  believed  the  Harrisburg  banker  William  E.  Daugherty  to  be 
Wallace’s  first  choice,  followed  by  John  O.  James.^^  To  block  Wallace’s 
plans,  the  Randall  faction  decided  that  Clymer  was  “just  the  man  to 
be  called  in  spontaneously,”  with  “someone  from  Allegheny  County” 
for  State  Treasurer.  Ignoring  their  own  slate-making.  Black  ex- 
plained: “We  ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  neither  was  a candidate 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  23,  April  9,  15,  24,  May  4,  June  3,  5,  21,  1875;  Relle- 
fonte  Democratic  Watchman,  April  2,  16,  1875;  Bellefonte  Republican,  April  28, 
June  16,  1875. 

“Letters  to  Randall  from  A.  W.  Fletcher,  January  19,  1875;  J.  F.  Campbell,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1875;  A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  April  13,  1875;  John  A.  Morrison,  May  21,  1875; 
Henry  P.  Ross,  July  23,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

“John  M.  Cooper  to  C.  F.  Black,  June  18,  1875,  Black  Papers;  C.  F.  Black  to 
William  B.  Reed,  June  21,  1875,  Marble  Papers;  C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  June  26, 
1875,  Randall  Papers;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  June  30,  1875,  Black  Papers. 
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and  that  the  nominations  smashed  all  slates.”'^^  Randall  and  Black 
then  began  writing  county  leaders  to  enlist  support  for  Clymer,  but 
the  result  was  disappointing.  The  Randall  camp  recruited  only 
Wallace’s  old  rival,  Buckalew,  and  James  H.  Hopkins,  who  wanted 
revenge  against  James  P.  Barr,  to  whom  he  had  lost  the  Allegheny 
county  delegation.'*'^  Randall  and  his  friends  also  applied  pressure 
upon  Auditor  General  Temple  and  upon  the  House  committee 
investigating  the  State’s  finances,  in  an  effort  to  prove  that  Wallace 
and  his  lieutenants  were  beneficiaries  of  the  Republican  Treasury 
Ring.*® 

Unexpectedly,  however,  a strong  movement  for  former  Governor 
Bigler  threatened  the  plans  of  both  Wallace  and  Randall.  Bigler 
insisted  he  was  not  a candidate,  but  he  confided  to  Jeremiah  S.  Black 
that  he  was  “at  sea”  about  the  matter;  he  feared  the  convention  might 
not  choose  an  able  and  honest  man,  and  explained  that,  although 
some  regarded  him  as  too  “wind-broken”  to  run  successfully,  others 
had  pleaded  with  him  to  enter  the  race.*®  Early  in  July,  the  chairman 
of  the  Indiana  County  Democratic  Committee  informed  Bigler  that 
the  county’s  delegates  would  be  instructed  for  him,  and  added:  “We 
cannot  at  this  time  consent  to  your  declination— please  let  the  matter 
rest  with  us.”®®  Bigler  replied:  “My  personal  desires  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  my  duty  to  my  party  and  my  State.”®*  When  Bigler’s  state- 

C.  F.  Black  to  Randall.  July  3,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  see  also  Randall  to  C.  F. 
Black,  Jidy  1,  5,  1875,  Black  Papers.  A group  of  Randall’s  Philadelphia  friends  led 
by  Richard  Vaux  recommended  Henry  Welsh  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  but 
Randall  and  Black  opposed  the  wealthy  Philadelphian  because  of  his  age  and  his 
position  as  a director  of  Cameron’s  Northern  Central  Railroad;  C.  F.  Black  to 
Randall,  July  3,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

Letters  to  C.  F.  Black  from  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  June  28,  1875;  James  H. 
Hopkins,  June  24,  July  8,  1875;  Daniel  Ermentrout,  June  23,  1875,  Black  Papers; 
Benjamin  tVhitman  to  Randall,  July  7,  1875,  Randall  Papers.  Barr  claimed  he 
could  carry  most  of  the  delegates  from  the  western  part  of  the  State,  but  Hopkins 
maintained  that  Barr’s  strength  was  overrated  and  that  Barr  was  only  holding  dele- 
gates for  Wallace’s  slate.  Randall  and  Black,  however,  hoped  to  take  advantage  of 
Barr’s  reported  resentment  at  having  been  repeatedly  ignored  by  Wallace;  James 
P.  Barr  to  Randall,  June  14,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  Hopkins  to  C.  F.  Black,  June 
24,  1875;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  June  30,  1875,  Black  Papers;  C.  F.  Black  to  Ran- 
dall, June  26,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

See  above,  pp.  148-156. 

Bigler  to  J.  S.  Black,  June  3,  1875.  Black  Papers;  see  also  R.  Milton  Speer  to 
Randall,  May  26,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  18,  1875;  Penns- 
burg  Perkiornen  Valley  Press,  May  29,  1875. 

“Joseph  M.  Thompson  to  Bigler,  July  3,  1875,  Bigler  Papers. 

'^Bigler  to  Thompson,  July  7,  1875,  Bigler  Papers. 
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ment  was  wideh'  interpreted  as  meaning  he  was  in  the  race,  Bigler 
explained  that  he  had  intended  only  to  comply  with  the  request 
to  allow  the  matter  “to  rest  for  the  present,”  and  asked  the  Indiana 
County  chairman  to  “correct  the  misapprehension. ”"2  “Do  not  ask 
me  to  change  the  present  position,”  was  the  reply;  “from  present 
indications  you  w’ill  be  nominated  by  acclamation.”®^  Bigler  then 
refused  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  his  candidacy.  His  position, 
explained  one  journal,  was  like  that  of  “the  young  hunter  who  shot 
at  what  he  thought  was  a deer  and  wdiat  proved  to  be  a calf,  and 
who  excused  himself  w’hen  reproached  by  saying  that  he  shot  ‘so  as 
to  hit  it,  if  a deer,  and  to  miss  it,  if  a calf!’ 

The  Bigler  movement  left  Wallace  in  the  predicament  of  being 
“mortgaged  all  over.”®®  Wallace  could  not  afford  to  oppose  his  old 
friend  and  neighbor  if  Bigler  wanted  the  nomination,  but  Wallace 
had  already  committed  himself,  and  still  another  friend,  William  L. 
Stenger,  congressman-elect  from  Franklin  County,  was  seeking  his 
support.  Wallace  therefore  called  a conference  of  his  lieutenants  and 
set  up  an  alternate  slate  of  Bigler  and  Daugherty.®^ 

The  Bigler  movement  also  forced  the  Randall  camp  to  alter  its 
plans.  Chauncey  Black  regarded  Bigler  as  “weak  and  mushy— Wallace’s 
neighbor  and  dupe.”®'^  Randall  agreed;  “he  is  weak  in  head  & 
backbone  as  result  of  wire  pulling,”  wrote  Randall,  and  Randall 
promised  to  “chill  on  Bigler”  whenever  possible.®®  Randall  had  been 
able  to  prevent  the  Philadelphia  delegation  from  being  pledged  to 
John  O.  James  for  State  Treasurer,®®  but  Randall  could  no  longer 
afford  to  wait  until  the  convention  to  smash  'W^allace’s  slate.  The 
effort  to  concentrate  on  Clymer  had  been  unsuccessful;  and,  despite 
Randall’s  prodding,  neither  Auditor  General  Temple  nor  the  in- 
vestigating committee  had  turned  up  any  evidence  that  would  im- 
plicate Wallace  in  the  operations  of  the  Republican  Treasury  Ring. 

“Bigler  to  Thompson,  Julv  8,  1875.  Bigler  Papers;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
July  9,  1875;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  July  24,  1875. 

“Thompson  to  Bigler,  July  9,  1875,  Bigler  Papers. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  July  21,  1875. 

“Cooper  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  8,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

“Cooper  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  8 (two  letters)  , 1875;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  July 
12,  19.  1875,  Black  Papers. 

C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  July  9,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

“Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  19,  1875,  Black  Papers;  see  also  Randall  to  C.  F. 
Black,  July  12,  1875;  Hopkins  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  20,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

“Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  July  19,  1875,  Black  Papers. 
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Randall  thex'efore  had  the  New  York  World  publish  a history  of 
Wallace’s  journal,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  which  claimed  that 
Wallace’s  hrst  choice  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  Andrew  H. 
Dill,  was  one  of  the  Patriot’s  secret  owners,  and  that  Republican 
State  Treasurers  had  deposited  State  funds  with  Daugherty’s  bank 
for  the  use  of  the  Patriot.^^  The  attack  produced  the  desired  results. 
Within  two  weeks  Daugherty  dropped  out  of  the  race  for  State 
Treasurer,  and  Dill  announced  that  he  had  decided  to  complete  his 
term  in  the  legislature  and  would  not  be  a candidate  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination.*^!  Even  Stenger,  fearing  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  the  World’s  charges,  broke  with  the  Wallace  faction.!*^  Wallace’s 
slate  had  been  smashed,  and  Randall  and  his  followers  rejoiced  in 
their  victory. 

Once  again  Randall  had  underestimated  Wallace.  Wallace  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  expose  of  the  Patriot,  and  he  immediately 
began  setting  up  another  slate  of  Pershing  and  Playford  or  Noyes, 
with  an  alternate  slate  of  Bigler  and  Playford. Bigler  assisted  by 
applying  pressure  upon  the  New  York  World,  in  the  interests  of  party 
unity,  to  end  its  attacks  upon  Wallace.®^  Bigler  again  assured 
Jeremiah  Black  that  he  was  still  “quite  at  sea”  about  the  guberna- 
torial nomination,®®  but  to  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Bigler  admitted  that 
avoiding  the  nomination  might  prove  to  be  “impracticable.”®®  Black, 
vacationing  at  Saratoga,  reported  to  his  son  that  there  was  “no 
chilling”  toward  Bigler  by  the  prominent  Democrats  he  had  met. 
“Bigler  had  the  inside  track  and  is  forging  ahead,”  he  warned; 

“"New  York  World,  July  21,  1875. 

‘'^Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  31,  1875;  Randall  to  Reed,  July  21,  1875,  Marble 
Papers;  C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  July  31,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

‘’“A.  W.  Fletcher  to  Randall,  July  30,  August  2,  1875,  Randall  Papers.  None  of 
Randall’s  friends  trusted  Stenger;  Cooper  described  him  as  an  "avaricious,  ambi- 
tious, unscrupulous,  and  cold-blooded”  man  who  would  “stab  his  brother  if  he 
stood  in  his  way”;  Cooper  to  C.  F.  Black,  June  18,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

“Letters  to  C.  F.  Black  from  Cooper,  August  1,  3,  13,  1875;  A.  M.  Gibson,  Au- 
gust 5,  1875;  Andrew  J.  Steinman,  August  17,  1875,  Black  Papers;  W.  W.  H.  Davis 
to  Randall,  July  28,  1875;  Fletcher  to  Randall,  August  2,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 
See  also  New  York  World,  August  25,  1875.  The  Republican  press  reported  that 
^Vallace  was  secretly  grooming  Eli  Slifer,  Dill’s  father-in-law  and  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  under  Curtin,  for  the  treasury  nomination;  Bellefonte  Republican, 
August  11,  1875. 

Bigler  to  Tilden,  July  30,  1875,  Marble  Papers, 

“Bigler  to  J.  S.  Black,  August  2,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

‘"'Bigler  to  Tilden,  July  30,  1875,  Marble  Papers. 
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“anybody  that  beats  him  must  do  it  by  a killing  pace  in  the  home 
stretch.'’®^ 

Randall  then  offered  to  support  Judge  Henry  P.  Ross  of  Mont- 
gomery County  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  but  Wallace  ap- 
plied such  pressure  that  Ross  confessed  to  Randall  he  was  “half 
resolved  to  throw  up  the  sponge”  and  “leave  politics  to  you  gentle- 
men who  like  it.”®®  Chauncey  Black  and  his  friends  suspected  Ross 
of  being  sympathetic  toward  Wallace;  and,  when  Ross  finally  decided 
to  accept  Randall’s  support,  Randall  was  no  longer  interested.®® 
Chauncey  Black  then  proposed  a slate  of  George  W.  Biddle  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Orange  Noble  of  Erie,  but  several  of  Randall’s  allies 
objected  to  Noble  as  a banker  and  a former  Republican,  and  to 
Biddle  as  both  a Philadelphian  and  a corporation  lawyer.'^®  With 
his  followers  divided,  Randall  in  desperation  decided  to  “center  on 
Bigler”  as  the  only  way  to  block  Wallace’s  Pershing-Playford  slate. 
Randall  met  with  Bigler,  but  Bigler  refused  to  commit  himself;  he 
“evidently  expects  to  be  nominated,”  Randall  reported  to  Chauncey 
Black.'^® 

Bigler’s  opponents  bitterly  resented  Randall’s  attempt  to  con- 
centrate on  Bigler,'^®  and  in  the  month  remaining  before  the  Erie 
Convention  the  Randall  camp  suffered  still  further  setbacks.  Having 
learned  of  Chauncey  Black’s  authorship  of  many  of  the  editorials 
which  had  attacked  Wallace  and  the  Patriot,  Wallace’s  friends  pre- 
vented Black’s  election  as  a York  County  delegate  to  the  convention. 
The  Reading  Eagle,  angered  at  Randall’s  treatment  of  Clymer,  ex- 
posed Randall’s  “plot”  to  secure  the  chairmanship  of  the  State  com- 
mittee for  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  editor  of  the  Doylestown  Democrat 

"■'J.  S.  Black  to  C.  F.  Black,  August  2,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

Ross  to  Randall,  August  4,  1875;  see  also  Ross  to  Randall,  July  30,  1875,  Ran- 
dall Papers. 

Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  August  9,  13,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

™Steinman  to  C.  F.  Black,  August  3,  14,  1875;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  .August  7, 
1875,  Black  Papers. 

■"Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  August  7,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

■’“Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  August  17,  1875;  see  also  Steinman  to  C.  F.  Black,  .Au- 
gust 17,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

■'“Letters  to  Randall  from  J.  B.  Brawley,  August  28,  1875;  W.  L.  Stenger,  .August 
25,  1875;  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  August  24,  26,  1875;  Harmon  Yerkes,  .August  24,  1875, 
Randall  Papers. 

■’*  C.  F.  Black  to  J.  S.  Black,  August  11,  1875,  Black  Papers;  see  also  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  August  12,  1875. 

75  w.  W.  H.  Davis  to  Randall,  August  17,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 
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Finally,  McClure,  who  had  been  included  in  Randall’s  attack  on 
the  Treasury  Ring,  published  in  his  Philadelphia  Times  an  account 
of  an  alleged  secret  conference  between  Randall,  Ross,  and  Wallace. 
Randall  and  Ross  denied  attending  any  such  conference,  but  friends 
of  other  candidates  flooded  Randall  with  protests  and  with  warnings 
and  threats  regarding  his  prospects  for  the  speakership  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress.'^® 

Amid  reports  of  dissension  and  rivalries  so  bitter  that  the  Democracy 
was  in  danger  of  either  “dissolution  or  insanity,”'^'^  convention  dele- 
gates early  in  September  began  arriving  at  Erie.  Bigler,  despite  the 
pleas  of  his  friends,  had  decided  to  remain  in  Philadelphia;  his  de- 
cision, observed  one  journal,  was  “dignified,  if  it  wasn’t  . . .wise.’’^® 
Neither  Buckalew  nor  Clymer  intended  to  be  present,  and  Randall, 
armed  with  a series  of  resolutions  prepared  by  Chauncey  Black, 
arrived  alone  at  Erie.  “I  wall  try  & do  my  duty  regardless  of  con- 
sequences,” he  had  promised  his  chief  lieutenant.’^® 

The  “Battle  of  Erie” 

On  September  8,  1875,  State  Chairman  John  Miller  called  the 
Democratic  convention  to  order  in  the  Park  Opera  House  at  Erie. 
The  Wallace  faction  nominated  James  D.  Ellis  of  Schuylkill  County, 
a Pershing  delegate,  for  temporary  chairman,  but  the  opponents  of 
Pershing  supported  John  D.  Stiles  of  Lehigh  County,  a Bigler  delegate. 
Ellis  was  elected  by  a vote  of  132  to  112.  Committees  consisting  of 
one  delegate  from  each  senatorial  district  were  created  on  credentials, 
on  permanent  organization,  and  on  resolutions.  Randall,  who  was 
serving  as  a delegate  from  his  senatorial  district,  was  appointed  to 
the  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  committee  on  permanent  organization  reported  first,  but  its 
report  was  objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  some  of  its  nominees 
were  not  Democrats.  The  reference  was  obviously  to  Hendrick  B. 
Wright,  a staunch  advocate  of  greenbacks,  who  had  been  nominated 
for  permanent  chairman.  Temporary  chairman  Ellis,  also  an  infla- 
tionist, overruled  the  objection.  The  chair’s  decision  was  appealed, 

™ Letters  to  Randall  from  Ross,  August  19,  1875;  J.  F.  Campbell,  August  21,  1875; 
T.  C.  McDowell,  August  21,  1875;  J.  M,  Thompson,  August  24,  1875;  R.  M.  Speer, 
August  28,  1875;  Clymer,  September  1,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

'''Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  3,  1875;  see  also  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
■September  8,  1875. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  September  10,  1875. 

'"’Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  September  2,  1875;  see  also  Randall  to  C,  F.  Black  Au 
'’list  7,  17,  1875,  Black  Papers. 
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but  it  was  sustained  on  a roll-call  vote,  and  by  a comlortable  majority 
Wright  was  elected  permanent  chairman.  Absorbed  in  their  private 
feud,  both  Wallace  and  Randall  had  ignored  the  increase  of  popular 
interest  in  the  money  question  following  passage  of  the  Specie  Resump- 
tion Act  and  the  growing  demand  for  inflation  as  the  depression 
deepened.  Stiles,  a hard-money  advocate,  had  been  defeated  for 
temporary  chairman,  and  the  election  of  Wright  as  permanent  chair- 
man gave  the  inflationists  control  of  the  convention. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  the  next  order  of 
business,  but  committee  chairman  Frank  Hughes  of  Schuylkill  County, 
another  strong  inflationist,  requested  more  time;  the  committee  could 
reach  no  agreement  on  the  money  question.  The  convention  then 
recessed  until  evening.  At  the  beginning  of  the  evening  session  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  credentials  was  adopted  without  con- 
troversy. Chairman  Wright  then  again  called,  without  success,  for  the 
report  of  the  resolutions  committee.  A motion  was  made  to  proceed 
to  the  nominations,  but  the  motion  was  defeated  by  the  inflationists. 
The  convention  had  reached  a crisis,  but  an  invitation  from  the  Erie 
Board  of  Trade  was  read  which  invited  the  delegates  to  participate 
in  a moonlight  excursion  upon  the  lake;  the  invitation  was  unani- 
mously accepted,  and  the  convention  adjourned  until  the  following 
morning. 

On  September  9 the  delegates  resumed  their  labors.  Again  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  nominations  was  defeated,  as  was  also  a 
motion  to  adjourn  indefinitely.  Within  the  resolutions  committee 
the  inflationists  had  forced  adoption  of  an  inflation  platform  by  a 
one-vote  majority,  but  when  the  minority  threatened  to  make  its 
own  report,  the  convention  recessed  until  later  in  the  clay.  The  after- 
noon session  began  with  Hughes  reporting  the  inflation  platform  and 
moving  its  adoption  without  debate.  \Vhen  a hard-money  delegate 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  currency  plank  he  was  shouted  down 
with  cries  for  the  previous  question,  but  the  hard-money  advocates 
replied  with  shouts  of  “no  gag”  and  “free  speech.”  The  delegate 
was  finally  permitted  to  offer  his  amendment.  Hughes  followed  with 
an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  inflation  and  moved  that  the  amend- 
ment be  tabled.  When  this  motion  was  adopted,  the  hard-money 
men  moved  the  substitution  of  an  anti-inflation  plank,  but  chairman 
Wright  ignored  their  motion  and  by  a vote  of  158  to  79  the  platform 
was  adopted  as  reported.  The  inflationists  had  won  a significant 
victory. 
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The  convention  finally  proceeded  to  the  nominations.  The  names 
of  nineteen  men,  led  by  Pershing,  Bigler,  Ross,  Barr,  Noyes,  and 
Piollet,  were  placed  before  the  convention  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ballot  Barr  led  with  only  48 
votes.  Bigler  moved  into  the  lead— with  only  41  votes— on  the  third 
ballot,  and  after  seven  ballots  he  still  led,  with  only  53  votes.  The 
delegates  were  deadlocked,  and  the  convention  once  more  adjourned. 
The  eighth  ballot,  taken  the  following  morning,  produced  no  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  voting.  On  the  ninth  and  tenth  ballots, 
however,  Barr  lost  most  of  his  delegates  to  Ross,  and  after  the  tenth 
ballot  Bigler’s  name  was  withdrawn  and  his  support  given  to  Pershing. 
With  the  choice  thus  narrowed  to  Pershing  and  Ross,  the  Wallace 
faction  moved  to  nominate  Pershing  by  acclamation,  but  Ross’s  sup- 
porters, who  now  included  most  of  the  anti-Wallace  delegates, 
demanded  another  roll-call  vote.  Pershing  was  nominated  on  the 
eleventh  ballot,  with  145  votes  to  94  for  Ross  and  11  scattering.  Persh- 
ing’s nomination  was  then  made  unanimous.  Wallace  had  won  a 
hard-earned  victory. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  a Wallace  man  for 
State  Treasurer,  Randall’s  friends  moved  for  adjournment,  but  the 
motion  was  defeated.  Seventeen  candidates,  led  by  Playford  and 
Noble,  were  placed  before  the  convention.  Noble  led  after  the  first 
ballot,  but  Wright,  announcing  that  time  was  needed  to  “inquire 
into  the  antecedents  of  candidates,’’  moved  an  adjournment  and  amid 
a near  riot  declared  the  motion  adopted.  Grabbing  his  hat,  Wright 
rushed  toward  an  exit,  but  was  cut  off  by  a group  of  delegates  and 
forced  to  return  to  the  platform.  When  order  was  finally  restored, 
he  called  for  a roll-call  vote  on  the  motion  to  adjourn;  it  received 
but  one  affirmative  vote.  The  inflationists  then  placed  Piollet  in  nomi- 
nation and  the  balloting  continued.  Piollet  and  Playford  each 
received  64  votes  on  the  second  ballot.  Noble,  47.  Piollet  finally 
received  the  nomination  on  the  third  ballot,  with  124  votes  to  54 
for  Playford  and  47  for  Noble.  The  inflationists  had  scored  still 
another  victory. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention,  except  for  the  resolu- 
tions on  money  and  banking,  was  based  upon  the  resolutions  Black 
had  prepared  for  Randall.  Declaring  the  party’s  devotion  to  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Jefferson  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  the 
Democracy  attributed  the  widespread  corruption  and  economic  dis- 
tress to  the  “ignorance,  inefficiency,  and  wickedness’’  of  the  Republi- 
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can  leaders,  called  for  their  removal  from  office,  and  pledged  itself 
to  a reduction  in  the  salaries  and  in  the  number  of  government  em- 
ployees, both  State  and  federal.  The  financial  resolutions  demanded 
that  national  bank  notes  be  permanently  retired  and  replaced  with 
greenbacks,  that  greenbacks  be  made  receivable  for  all  public  debts 
except  where  contracts  required  payment  in  coin,  and  that  the  national 
banking  system  be  replaced  by  a state-regulated  system  of  free  bank- 
ing, with  all  currency  issued  by  the  federal  government.  In  regard 
to  State  issues,  the  Democracy  repeated  the  long-standing  charges  of 
corruption  and  financial  mismanagement  against  Republican  State 
Treasurers,  and  called  for  a thorough  investigation  of  the  State’s 
finances.  The  platform  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  “Liberal  Re- 
publicans and  all  other  men,  without  regard  to  past  party  affilia- 
tions,” to  co-operate  with  the  Democracy  in  “securing  such  an 
administration  of  . . . public  affairs  as  characterized  the  purer  and 
better  days  of  the  republic.”®” 

The  outcome  of  the  three-day  “battle  of  Erie”  produced  a variety 
of  reactions.  The  New  York  Sun  and  the  New  York  IFor/d,  both 
staunch  allies  of  Randall,  proclaimed  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Ring  elements  within  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy.®^  When  Cameron’s 
organ  also  reported  the  defeat  of  “Senator  Wallace  and  the  Patriot 
crowd, ”®2  Wallace’s  journal  reminded  its  critics  that  the  guberna- 
torial candidate  had  been  chosen  from  among  Wallace’s  friends.®® 
Most  Democratic  journals,  however,  ignored  both  Wallace  and  Ran- 
dall and  praised  the  candidates  or  argued  about  the  meaning  of  the 


“For  further  details  of  the  convention  and  the  complete  text  of  the  platform, 
see  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  September  9,  10,  11,  1875;  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
September  9,  10,  11,  1875;  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  September  16,  1875;  Belle- 
fonte  Democratic  Watchman,  September  17,  1875;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  T'alley 
Press,  September  18,  1875;  Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XV  (1875) , 618.  See 
also  House,  “Men,  Morals,  and  Manipulation,”  261-263.  Relying  upon  pro-Randall 
sources.  House  presented  Randall’s  war  on  the  Ring  Democrats  as  the  major  issue 
in  the  convention,  discounted  the  significance  of  the  movement  for  inflation,  and 
concluded  that  “by  playing  up  the  money  issue  the  ring  element  nearly  succeeded 
in  tearing  the  convention  apart”;  ibid.,  262.  McClure,  in  a flight  of  pure  fancy, 
“recalled”  that  Ross  was  the  “favorite  candidate  of  the  active  leaders  of  the  organi- 
zation,” that  Pershing  was  “not  a favorite  of  the  party  leaders,”  and  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Pershing  came  about  “entirely  without  solicitation  or  effort”;  McClure, 
Old  Time  Notes,  II,  425-426. 

"New  York  Sun,  September  11,  1875;  New  York  World,  September  15,  1875. 

"Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  11,  1875. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  11,  1875. 
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currency  resolutions.*'*  Republican  journals  were  in  agreement  on 
both  the  Democratic  candidates  and  platform;  Pershing  and  Piollet 
were  but  “alliterative  companions  in  misfortune,”*-^  standing  upon 
a platform  of  “old  wood  revamped  for  a new  campaign.”** 

The  Campaign  of  1875 

With  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  field,  the  campaign  could  finally 
begin.  For  months  the  party  press  had  been  laying  the  groundwork, 
but  few  of  the  issues  in  the  previous  election  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Although  Congress  had  passed  a civil  rights  bill  and  the 
Republican  platform  emphasized  civil  rights,  the  Democracy  ignored 
this  issue. *'^  Democratic  journals  again  attacked  the  corruption  of 
the  Grant  administration,  particularly  the  activities  of  the  Whiskey 
Ring,**  and  again  encountered  the  Bloody  Shirt.  The  Democratic 
press  protested  that  the  war  was  over  and  should  be  forgotten;  “not 
the  cost  in  blood  and  treasure,”  replied  Republicans,  “not  the  dead— 
never.”**  Even  the  tariff  issue  was  neglected.  When  the  depression 
cut  deeply  into  the  government’s  revenues.  Congress  restored  the  10 
per  cent  tariff  reductions  of  1872  and  only  one  Pennsylvania  Democrat 
voted  against  the  restoration.**  The  Republican  platform  endorsed 
protection  and  Cameron’s  journal  conducted  its  annual  crusade 
against  the  Free  Trade  Democracy;  **  hut,  although  the  Democratic 
platform  was  again  silent  on  the  tariff,  the  issued  played  no  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  campaign. 

The  press  of  both  parties  devoted  its  major  efforts  to  the  records 
of  the  candidates,  and  with  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  field  since 
May,  the  Democracy  enjoyed  a decided  advantage.  The  politically 
unknown  Rawle,  however,  proved  a difficult  target.  Except  for  the 

Democratic  press  opinion  was  summarized  by  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter, 
September  16.  1875:  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  September  17,  1875;  Penns- 
burg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  September  18,  1875. 

'^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  11,  1875. 

'“Bellefonte  Republican,  September  22,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  9,  March  3.  1875;  Philadelphia  Commonwealth, 
February  13,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  8,  1875;  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  October  7,  1875. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  October  6,  1875:  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October 
2,  1875. 

“Bellefonte  Republican,  January  2,  1875;  Frank  W.  Taussig,  The  Tariff  History 
of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1910),  189-190;  Edward  Stanwood,  American  Tariff 
Controversies  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (2  vols.;  Boston,  1903),  II,  187-188. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  3,  September  29,  October  22,  1875. 
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claim  that  he  was  anti-labor— he  had  ended  a labor  dispute  at  one  ot 
his  rollings  mills  by  discharging  the  strikers— Democratic  journals 
could  find  nothing  of  political  significance  in  his  record.  In  despera- 
tion they  labelled  him  “Cameron’s  pet, ”9-  and  “the  darling  of  the 
Pennsylvania  aristocracy,’’  a blueblood  and  a social  snob  who  was 
related  to  the  Colemans  of  Lebanon  and  to  the  Binneys  and  Cad- 
walladers  of  Philadelphia.®^ 

“Black  Jack”  Hartranft  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Democratic  attack.®^ 
In  view  of  the  constitutional  limitations  and  the  political  obligations 
of  the  office  of  Governor,  Hartranft’s  record  was  quite  creditable. 
He  had  been  a dignified  ceremonial  head  ot  the  State  government, 
and  he  had  maintained  good  relations  with  the  party  organization, 
judging  from  his  official  correspondence,  he  had  spent  much  of  his 
term  writing  recommendations  for  “competent  and  deserving”  Re- 
publican office  seekers. ®5  The  most  important  power  of  the  Governor 
was  that  of  the  veto;  although  Hartranft  never  vetoed  a party  measure, 
his  efforts  to  curb  the  evil  of  special  legislation,  even  before  the 
constitutional  ban,  had  earned  him  the  praise  of  the  Democracy  and 
the  title,  “Veto  Jack.”®®  Like  other  governors,  Hartranft  was  accused 
ot  using  his  pardon  power  for  political  purposes,  but  he  had  granted 
few'er  pardons  each  year  than  had  either  Curtin  or  Geary;  and, 
months  before  the  Pardon  Board  could  be  created  as  provided  by 
the  new  constitution,  Hartranft  had  established  an  unofficial  board 
which  effectively  performed  the  same  functions.®” 

Since  the  Republican  platform  had  praised  Hartranft  as  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  greatest  governors,  the  Democracy  immediately  chal- 
lenged this  evaluation.  Hartranft,  according  to  his  critics,  had  served 
only  as  the  “patient  log-man  for  the  ring  bonfire”;®®  he  had  “never 

“ Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  May  28.  .\ue;ust  20,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  June 
4,  July  23,  1875:  Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  5,  23,  1875. 

‘^Ibid.,  May  17,  1875:  see  also  ibid..  May  21,  31,  June  2,  July  23.  1875. 

“Hartranft  had  acquired  this  name  because  of  his  dark  complexion;  Pennv- 
packer.  Autobiography  of  a Pennsylvanian,  87. 

“Hartranft  to  William  A.  Richardson,  January  10,  1874,  Hartranft  Papers.  In 
addition  to  those  addressed  to  Grant  and  to  every  member  of  his  cabinet,  Hartranft 
on  April  21,  1874,  addressed  eleven  such  letters  to  Simon  Cameron  alone:  Hartranft 
Papers. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  2,  1873;  January  12,  1874. 

“ Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  February  13,  1875.  For  a very  favorable 
view  of  Hartranft’s  administration,  based  almost  exclusively  upon  his  annual  mes- 
sages to  the  legislature,  see  Barrett,  “Hartranft,”  Hist.  Soc.  of  Montgomerv  Go. 
Bulletin,  \U  (1951)  , 361 -378;  i5/d.,  VIII  (1951) , 12-19. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  7,  1875. 
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advocated  much  less  originated  a single  measure  of  political  reform,”®^ 
he  was  entitled  to  as  much  credit  for  the  reduction  of  the  State 
debt  as  he  was  for  the  “transit  of  Venus,”^*^®  and  he  had  “no  more 
force  in  molding  state  policy  . . . than  the  stone  statue  that  stands 
on  capital  hill.”i®i  Hartranft’s  “Pantomime  Administration,”  con- 
cluded the  Democratic  press,  had  been  an  “uneventful  and  monoto- 
nous march,  a mere  routine  performance”  notable  only  for  “the  dead 
level  of  its  mediocrity/’^o-  “The  hangman  of  poor  Mrs.  Surratt”^®® 
would  better  seek  his  fortune  “by  selling  bits  of  the  rope  with  which 
he  had  hung  an  innocent  woman,”  than  by  seeking  re-election. 

Hartranlt’s  critics  emphasized  his  “extravagance”  and  attempted 
to  prove  his  had  been  “the  most  wasteful  administration  the  state 
ever  had.”io5  They  accused  him  of  spending  in  two  years  more 
than  $50,000  for  clerks,  messengers,  and  “contingencies,”^*'®  in  addi- 
tion to  what  had  been  spent  for  French  perfume,  Italian  statuary, 
powder  puffs,  and  “an  oval  vase  with  painted  birds  and  flowers, 
price  $50,”  irr  remodeling  the  Executive  Mansion. “It  cost  $10,000 
a year  to  keep  Hartranft  and  $7,900  to  keep  his  house,”  concluded 
one  Democratic  journal;  “this  is  too  large  a price  for  the  service 
rendered.”*®®  The  most  humorous  development  of  the  campaign 
stemmed  from  the  charge  that  $1,069.11  had  been  spent  for  walnut 
doors  for  the  Governor’s  stable.  Republicans  indignantly  denied  the 
charge,  but  it  was  so  frequently  repeated  that  Cameron’s  journal 
finally  offered  a $1,000  reward  for  one  splinter  from  the  walnut 
doors.*®®  After  they  had  replaced  the  walnut  doors  in  the  dark  of 
the  night  with  pine  doors,  explained  the  Democrats,  Republicans 
denied  the  walnut  doors  “just  as  positively  as  Peter  denied  his 
Master.”**®  Hartranft’s  defenders  insisted  that  the  Governor’s  stable 


July  14,  1875. 

Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  January  7,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  23,  1875. 

May  29,  1875;  see  also  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  May  15,  June 
12,  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  May  21,  June  4,  1875. 

Ibid.,  March  19,  1875. 

Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  June  3,  1875;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May 
29,  June  24,  July  1,  August  9,  October  2,  13,  1875. 

105  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  July  31,  1875. 

™ Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  8,  14,  1875. 

Ibid.,  September  6,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  September  8,  October  22,  26,  30,  1875. 
^°^Ibid.,  October  28,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  8,  1875. 

“0  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  8,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  July  30,  Sep- 
tember 24,  October  1,  1875. 
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had  always  had  and  still  had  oak  doors,  but  the  story  of  the  walnut 
doors  persisted. m 

Republican  journals,  having  been  on  the  defensive  for  months, 
attacked  the  Democratic  candidates  with  a vengeance.  They  de- 
nounced Pershing  as  a “corporation  slave”  and  “the  candidate  of  the 
railroad  monopolies,”  and  accused  him  of  having  served  as  Tom 
Scott’s  “vote-buyer”  in  the  legislature. While  Hartranft  had  been 
bravely  defending  the  Union,  “dirty  Copperhead”  Pershing,  accord- 
ing to  his  Republican  critics,  had  supported  every  measure  intended 
to  embarrass  the  federal  government  and  the  Union  cause. He 
had  supported  resolutions  censuring  Lincoln,  declaring  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  unconstitutional,  and  prohibiting  Negroes  from 
coming  into  the  State.  He  had  opposed  the  suffrage  extension  to 
soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  organization  of  the  State  militia,  and 
in  his  “dirty  subservience  to  the  slave-holders  and  their  rebellion” 
he  had  voted  against  ratification  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

If  possible,  the  Republican  press  would  smother  Pershing  with  the 
Bloody  Shirt. 

Even  more  interesting  was  the  Republican  version  of  the  career 
of  “Pauncheous  Piollet,”^i^  the  portly  Democratic  candidate  for  State 
Treasurer.  A “canal  rat,”  Piollet  acquired  his  fortune  through  graft 
on  canal  contracts. In  1846  he  accepted  a $500  bribe  to  help  pre- 
vent an  investigation  of  a dishonest  banker— and  reported  the  bribe 
only  after  he  discovered  the  money  was  counterfeit. While  pleading 
with  Simon  Cameron  for  an  appointment  as  paymaster  during  the 
Mexican  War,  Piollet  noticed  and  retied  Simon’s  undone  shoelace. 
“Played-Out  Politician”  Piollet  was  among  the  prominent  Democrats 
who  in  1864  attended  a secret  conference  in  Canada  with  leading 
Confederates.^^^  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  publicly  stated 

Bellefonte  Republican,  September  8,  1875. 

^“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  13,  15,  17,  20,  1875;  see  also  LaPorte  Press 
and  Standard,  October  15,  22,  29,  1875. 

^“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  13,  1875. 

Ibid.,  September  20,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  September  14,  28,  October  9,  1875; 
LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  October  1,  1875;  Bellefonte  Republican,  October  6, 
1875. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  22,  1875. 

Ibid.,  September  25,  1875;  Bellefonte  Republican,  October  13,  1875. 

“^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  16,  19,  1875;  for  the  Democratic  version  of 
this  incident,  see  Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  16,  18,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  24,  1875. 

^‘‘^Ibid.,  September  14,  1875;  LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  October  1,  1875. 
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his  wish  that  “the  French  would  thrash  the  d— d Dutch”—  a sentiment 
which  would  “scarcely  recommend  him  to  the  honest,  thinking  Ger- 
mans as  a fit  subject  for  their  suffrage.”^-®  His  brother  Joseph  was 
the  successful  farmer  whose  work  Piollet  used  to  gain  for  himself 
a high  place  in  the  State  Granged-^  and,  as  the  result  of  ”a  shameful 
attempt  to  rob  her,”  Piollet  had  been  sued  by  his  mother-in-law 
shortly  before  his  nomination  for  State  Treasurerd^^  Whether  pure 
fiction  or  only  half-truths— as  each  party  maintained  of  the  accusa- 
tions against  its  ticket— the  attacks  upon  the  candidates  furnished  most 
of  the  excitement  of  the  campaign. 

The  Democracy  again  hoped  in  1875  to  make  Republican  manage- 
ment of  the  State  finances  the  major  issue  of  the  campaign,  and 
Democratic  journals  repeatedly  attacked  Mackey  and  the  Treasury 
Ring.  But  the  Democratic  House  committee  investigating  the  State 
Treasury  accomplished  virtually  nothing.  In  mid-July  the  committee 
made  an  interim  report  which  repeated  the  familiar  charges  of  graft 
and  corruption  against  the  Treasury  Ring,  claimed  that  more  than 
$3,000,000  had  been  illegally  transferred  from  the  Sinking  Fund, 
and  accused  Republican  officials  of  having  cost  the  State  almost 
$1,500,000  in  interest  on  State  deposits. The  committee  offered  no 
evidence  to  support  any  of  these  accusations,  and  the  Republican 
press  simply  ignored  the  “findings”  of  what  it  termed  the  “House 
Smelling  Committee.”!-'^ 

Auditor  General  Temple,  under  pressure  from  the  Randall  faction, 
requested  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General  regarding  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  the  State  Treasurer  submit  detailed 
monthly  statements  showing  where  State  funds  were  deposited  and 
how  they  were  secured.  Late  in  July  the  Republican  Attorney  General 
replied  that  under  the  act  of  1874,  these  monthly  statements  were 
to  be  exclusive  of  revenues  assigned  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the 
Auditor  General  could  not  legally  compel  the  State  Treasurer  to 
account  for  such  revenues.  The  Democracy  attacked  the  opinion  and 
the  “Hiding  Act”  upon  which  it  was  based,  but  the  only  recourse  was 
appeal  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which  two  years  earlier  had 
exonerated  the  Treasury  Ring.^2.s 

^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  30,  1875. 

LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  October  29,  1875. 

““Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  14,  1875. 

““Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  16,  17,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  19,  1875:  see  also  LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  Julv 
23,  1875. 

““Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  26,  29,  1875;  New  York  World,  July  28,  1875. 
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Early  in  August  the  Democratic  campaign  against  the  Treasury  Ring 
suffered  still  another  setback.  The  commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  Mackey,  Quay,  and  Temple,  actually  paid  part  of  the  State 
debt— the  first  such  action  since  February,  1872— and  Mackey  sub- 
mitted to  the  commissioners  a voluntary  statement  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  listing  the  twenty-three  banks  with  which  were  deposited  the 
$684,000  remaining  in  the  fund.  Most  of  the  deposits  were  of  less  than 
$5,000,  but  Mackey’s  Allegheny  National  Bank  was  credited  with 
$288,000,  Kemble’s  People’s  Bank  of  Philadelphia  with  $189,000  in 
addition  to  $183,000  from  the  General  Revenue  Fund,  and  Jacob  E. 
Ridgeway  of  Philadelphia  still  had  $30,000  in  State  funds. McClure 
had  warned  the  Democracy  against  claiming  the  current  funds  of  the 
State  were  not  intact,  and  thus  falling  into  Mackey’s  trap,  but  the 
warning  had  been  ignored. Mackey’s  statement,  supported  by 
vouchers,  was  examined  and  verified  by  Quay  and  Temple.  “When 
there  is  nothing  in  it.  State  Treasurer  Mackey  shows  his  hand,’’ 
complained  the  Democracy:  “It  would  better  please  the  people  of 
the  state  to  examine  his  vouchers  when  he  had  a large  balance  on 
hand  not  likely  to  be  immediately  called  for.’’i28 

But  Democratic  journals  would  not  abandon  the  fight.  They 
attacked  Kemble  and  Ridgeway,  and  again  accused  Mackey  of  pocket- 
ing interest  on  State  funds.  The  discovery  that  three  of  the  banks 
listed  by  Mackey  were  insolvent  helped  to  keep  the  issue  alive, 
and  Randall  incorporated  the  charges  against  the  Treasury  Ring 
into  the  Erie  platform.  Demanding  that  the  House  investigation  be 
continued,  the  platform  pledged  the  Democratic  candidates  to  apply 
all  moneys  in  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  payment  of  the  State  debt, 
and  promised  they  would  not,  “in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
. . . apply  public  moneys  for  their  own  profit  or  purposes. 

““Harrisburg  Patriot,  .August  3,  1875;  New  York  Sun,  .August  9,  1875;  Pennsburg 
Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  .August  21,  1875;  see  also  House,  “Men,  Morals,  and  Ma- 
nipulation,” 259. 

McClure  had  written  Jeremiah  Black  that  Mackey  was  only  awaiting  the 
“proper  time”  to  demand  that  Temple  verify  his  “accounts,  cash  & bank  deposits, 
with  his  receipts  & compel  him  to  certify  the  Public  money  is  intact”;  McClure  to 
J.  S.  Black,  July  22,  1875,  Black  Papers.  See  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  15,  23, 
1875. 

'^^Ibid.,  August  4,  1875. 

Ibid.,  .August  5,  16,  18,  1875;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  August  7. 
21,  28,  1875;  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  August  19,  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  August  20,  1875;  New  York  Sun,  August  21,  30,  September  1,  4,  1875. 

130  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  September  10,  1875. 
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Following  the  Erie  Convention,  Randall’s  lieutenants  finally  gained 
control  of  the  investigating  committee,  and  with  Randall  supplying 
information  and  questions,  the  committee  agreed  to  hold  hearingsd^i 
To  prove  Mackey  had  charged  interest  on  deposits  of  State  funds, 
the  committee  subpoenaed  former  State  Treasurer  William  W.  Irwin, 
who  had  once  been  a bitter  enemy  of  Mackey.  Since  1873,  however, 
Irwin  had  been  co-owner  with  Mackey  of  the  Pittsburgh  Commercial, 
and  Irwin  refused  to  testify  on  the  grounds  of  poor  health.  The  hear- 
ings accomplished  nothing.i32 

Randall  and  Chauncey  Black  then  compiled  a campaign  pamphlet 
on  the  operations  of  the  Treasury  Ring,  but  several  of  Randall’s 
most  loyal  followers  abandoned  the  cause,  and  Randall  himself  was 
forced  to  devote  most  of  his  attention  to  his  campaign  for  the  speaker- 
ship  of  the  new  Congress.^^^  The  Democratic  press  nevertheless 
continued  to  attack  the  Treasury  Ring,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  election 
the  investigating  committee  published  an  open  letter  to  Mackey 
accusing  him  of  a total  “theft”  of  more  than  $6,000,000  in  State 
funds.^34  Mackey  then  admitted  he  had  “borrowed”  from  the  Sinking 
Fund,  and  offered  his  voluntary  statement  verified  by  the  fund  com- 
missioners, one  of  whom  was  a Democrat,  to  prove  that  all  the  money 
borrowed  had  been  transferred  to  the  General  Revenue  Fund.i^® 

Randall’s  attempt  to  expose  the  Treasury  Ring  ended  in  failure. 
The  Democratic  investigation  had  immediately  become  involved  in 
the  demoralizing  Randall-Wallace  feud,  and  not  one  piece  of  evidence 
had  been  uncovered  to  prove  a single  illegal  act  by  Mackey  or  any 

O.  H.  Reighard  to  Randall,  September  16,  17,  October  1,  1875,  Randall  Papers; 
Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  September  17,  20,  1875,  Black  Papers;  A.  M.  Gibson  to 
Randall,  September  16,  19,  29,  October  7,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  A.  M.  Gibson  to 
C.  F.  Black,  September  22,  25,  October  2,  7,  1875;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  September 
25,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

““Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  October  14,  1875 

““Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  October  14,  1875,  Black  Papers.  Having  exposed  Ran- 
dall’s “conspiracy”  against  Wallace,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  was  viciously  attacking 
Chauncey  Black,  John  M.  Cooper,  and  William  B.  Reed.  Cooper,  unpaid  for  his 
services,  had  become  ill  and  wanted  to  return  home;  Cooper  to  C.  F.  Black,  Octo- 
ber 15,  21,  23,  1875,  Black  Papers.  Reed  had  become  seriously  ill  and  was  hospital- 
ized; Reed  to  J.  S.  Black,  September  20,  1875;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  September 
25,  1875,  Black  Papers.  A.  M.  Gibson  continued  to  Investigate  Wallace  and  McClure 
as  well  as  the  Republican  Treasury  Ring,  but  Gibson  was  so  concerned  about  being 
sued  for  libel  that  be  arranged  in  advance  for  bail;  Gibson  to  Randall,  September 
16,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  Gibson  to  C.  F.  Black,  October  7,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

^“Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  1,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  October  5,  6,  23,  1875; 
Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  September  4,  11,  October  16,  23,  1875. 

New  York  Sun,  October  29,  1875. 
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of  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  the  defalcation  of  millions  of  dollars 
with  which  the  Treasury  Ring  was  charged,  the  most  the  Democracy 
could  prove  was  political  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  State 
funds,  a practice  neither  illegal  nor  unusual  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
electorate  might  therefore  regard  the  entire  controversy  as  nothing 
more  than  partisan  politics. 

The  currency  issue,  which  both  parties  would  have  preferred  to 
avoid,  proved  to  be  the  most  revealing  issue  in  the  campaign  of 
1875.  Early  in  the  lame  duck  session  of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  the 
Republican  leaders  arranged  a compromise  between  the  hard-money 
and  inflation  wings  of  the  party  and  Congress  passed  the  Specie 
Resumption  Act,  under  which  specie  payments  would  be  resumed  on 
January  1,  1879.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty  Pennsylvania  Republican 
congressmen  who  voted  on  final  passage  supported  the  bill,  but 
with  both  parties  in  the  State  divided  over  the  currency  issue,  neither 
chose  to  attack  or  to  defend  the  legislation. 

The  Lancaster  platform  was  the  only  Republican  platform  in  the 
East  which  refused  to  endorse  the  Specie  Resumption  Act.  The 
Cameron  organization  declared  only  for  a “safe  and  uniform  national 
currency, ”1®®  and  during  the  campaign  each  wing  of  the  party  offered 
its  own  interpretation  of  this  plank.  When  the  Democracy  attacked 
the  plank  as  a “pitiful  fraud,”i®®  Cameron’s  organ  replied  that  the 
Democracy  was  the  party  of  infiation;i40  and  when  “Pig-Iron”  Kelley 
endorsed  the  inflation  plank  of  the  Ohio  Democrats,  Cameron’s 
journal  denounced  him  as  a “communist. But  when  Republicans 
in  Allegheny  and  other  western  counties  openly  declared  for  infla- 
tion,i^®  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  was  silent  and  State  Chairman 
Hoyt,  in  his  addresses  to  the  electorate,  ignored  the  currency  issue.^^® 

^®’For  a contrary  view,  see  House,  "Men,  Morals,  and  Manipulation,”  263-265. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  11,  1875. 

^“Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  May  27,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  31,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  July  2,  3,  13,  August  3,  1875. 
Simon  Cameron  early  in  1875  loaned  $5,000  to  the  inflationist  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
a loan  which  carried  with  it  the  right  to  “approve”  the  paper’s  editorial  policies; 
letters  to  Cameron  from  William  P.  Nixon,  March  17,  1875;  C.  Delano,  June  30, 
1875;  F.  W.  Palmer,  July  24,  August  19,  1875,  Cameron  Papers. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  13,  1875. 

^*^Ibid.,  July  14,  1875;  see  also  Penn  Monthly,  VI  (1875),  92. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  10,  14,  1875;  Bellefonte  Republican,  September 
22.  October  6,  1875. 

'“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  26,  1875;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  27,  28,  1875. 
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The  leading  political  spokesman  for  Pennsylvania’s  hard-money 
Republicans  was  former  United  States  Senator  John  Scott,  but  Scott 
was  no  longer  in  favor  with  the  party  organization.  State  Chairman 
Hoyt  therefore  brought  Galusha  A.  Grow  out  of  retirement,  and 
kept  the  former  speaker  of  Congress  and  “Father  of  the  Homestead 
Act”  busy  delivering  hard-money  speeches  to  hard-money  Republi- 
cans.The  Republican  organization’s  handling  of  the  currency 
issue  was  so  successful  that  one  county  leader  complained  that  after 
reading  all  of  the  campaign  speeches  on  the  subject,  he  still  didn’t 
know  what  the  party’s  currency  plank  meant. 

The  Democracy  was  similarly  divided  on  the  money  question. 
Wallace  had  not  taken  a public  stand  on  the  question,  but  his 
journal  had  demanded  that  the  Erie  Convention  endorse  specie 
resumption. Although  Randall  had  a long  record  of  opposition 
to  banks  and  had  supported  greenbacks  as  a substitute  for  national 
bank  notes,  in  1874  he  voted  against  the  Inflation  Bill.  Randall 
also  voted  against  the  Specie  Resumption  Act,  but  this  measure  had 
been  reported  from  committee  in  violation  of  an  agreement  Randall 
had  made  with  the  committee  chairman. Both  Wallace  and 
Randall  w’ould  have  been  willing  to  straddle  the  issue  in  the  party 
platform. 

For  months  before  the  Erie  Convention,  however,  pressure  had  been 
mounting  for  an  inflation  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform.  County 
journals,  particularly  those  in  the  central  and  western  counties, 
attacked  the  Patriot’s  hard-money  stand,  endorsed  the  inflation  plank 
of  the  Ohio  Democrats,  and  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  national 
banking  system. Local  and  county  leaders  urged  Randall  to  use 
his  influence  for  an  inflation  plank,  and  warned  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  what  one  termed  “communism”— a popular  demand  for  inflation 
and  “a  social  antipathy  to  corporations  and  monopolies  of  every 
kind.”i-“^  But  Randall  and  Wallace  were  too  absorbed  in  their  private 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  September  17,  1875;  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
September  27,  1875. 

“^Edmund  Blanchard  to  McPherson,  September  25,  1875,  McPherson  Papers. 

’“Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  9,  21,  August  31,  1875. 

House,  Political  Career  of  Randall,”  6-7,  47-48. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  June  25,  August  27,  1875;  Harrisburg  Pa- 
triot, July  9,  1875. 

’“J.  B.  Brawley  to  Randall,  August  23,  1875;  see  also  letters  to  Randall  from 
A.  L.  Owens,  April  9,  1875;  Thomas  C.  MacDowell,  .August  30,  1875,  Randall 
Papers. 
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feud  to  heed  the  warnings;  and,  when  Hendrick  B.  Wright  endorsed 
the  Ohio  platform,  Wallace’s  journal  insisted  that  State  issues  must 
be  emphasized  in  the  campaign  and  that  the  1874  platform,  which 
had  been  “affirmed  with  a sanction  beyond  the  power  of  the  Erie 
Convention  to  revoke  or  alter,’’  would  suffice  on  national  issuesd^® 
The  demand  for  inffation  could  not  be  ignored,  however,  and  the 
majority  of  the  convention  delegates  elected  from  central  and  western 
counties  had  been  inffationistsd^i 

The  inflationists  seized  control  of  the  Erie  Convention,  nominated 
Piollet  for  State  Treasurer,  and  wrote  the  party’s  currency  and  bank- 
ing resolutions.  After  paying  lip  service  to  the  ideal  that  “a  sound 
currency  should  be  gold  and  silver  or  redeemable  therein,’’  and  de- 
claring that  the  party  was  “opposed  to  either  a contraction  or  inflation 
of  the  present  currency”  and  “would  leave  the  restoration  of  legal 
tenders  to  par  in  gold  to  be  brought  about  by  promoting  the  industries 
of  the  people,”  the  Democratic  inflationists  offered  their  solution  to 
the  depression.  They  demanded  that  “all  national  bank  circulation 
should  be  promptly  and  permanently  retired  and  full  legal  tenders 
. . . issued  in  their  place,”  that  legal  tender  be  made  “receivable  for 
all  public  dues,  except  where  . . . contracts  require  payment  in 
coin,”  and  that  the  national  banking  system  be  abolished  and  re- 
placed with  a system  of  “free  banks  of  discount  and  deposit”  under 
State  regulation,  with  “no  paper  money  except  such  as  may  be  issued 
directly  by  and  upon  the  credit  of  the  Federal  government,  affording 
particularly  a currency  based  on  the  gold  and  silver  and  other  property 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  country. 

According  to  Wallace’s  journal,  it  had  required  “all  the  conserva- 
tive strength  in  the  convention  to  prevent  a declaration  in  favor  of 
inflation  and  to  hold  the  party  to  the  bed  rock  of  hard  money, 
but  the  New  York  World  attacked  the  “Rag-Money  fools”  who  had 
written  the  resolutions^^'*  and  Randall  and  his  friends  were  flooded 
with  protests  from  hard-money  Democrats.  “We  will  have  last  year’s 
platform  slapped  in  our  faces  this  year,”  warned  one  supporter,  “and 
this  one  next  year.”*'’^’  Inflationist  Democrats  joyously  explained  that 

’“Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  6,  1875. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  September  8,  1875. 

Ibid.,  September  10,  1875. 

’“Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  10.  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  September  11,  1-1.  15, 
1875;  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  September  29,  1875. 

New  York  World,  September  15,  1875. 

John  B.  Bailey  to  J.  S.  Black,  September  17,  1875.  Black  Papers;  see  also  lett'os 
to  Randall  from  S.  \V.  Griffith,  September  10,  1875;  .A.  J.  Steinman,  September  28. 
1875;  C.  F.  Black,  October  1,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 
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the  Erie  platform  meant  “the  same  kind  of  money  for  the  bondholder 
that  the  plowholder  is  compelled  to  take,  ...  no  privileged  classes 
exempt  from  taxation,”  and  “less  taxes,  better  wages,  better  times, 
and  a living  for  the  laboring  man  as  well  as  for  the  banker.”^®® 

Democratic  inflationists  scored  another  victory  with  the  selection 
of  Hendrick  B.  Wright  as  State  chairman.  The  selection  was  to  be 
made  by  the  candidates  and  the  permanent  chairman  of  the  Erie 
Convention,  Wright;  but  since  there  would  be  no  State  ticket  in  1876 
and  the  State  chairman  would  probably  be  held  over  for  the  presi- 
dential election,  both  Wallace  and  Randall  needed  to  control  this 
important  position.  Wallace  wanted  John  Miller  retained  as  State 
chairman,  but  Pershing  insisted  upon  the  selection  of  his  Schuylkill 
County  friend,  Frank  Hughes.  Piollet  was  willing  to  accept  RandalPs 
choice,  and  Randall  favored  either  W.  W.  H.  Davis  or  R.  Milton 
Speer.i®^  When  a deadlock  resulted,  Wright  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  reconcile  Wallace  and  Randall,  but  the  deadlock  was  finally  broken 
by  the  candidates  who  insisted  that  Wright  take  the  chairmanship.^®® 
Wright  then  turned  to  Randall  for  advice  and  assistance  in  conduct- 
ing the  campaign,  and  Randall  and  his  friends  persuaded  Wright  to 
avoid  the  currency  issue  and  emphasize  the  need  for  reform  in  the 
State  government.!®®  Wright’s  first  address  to  the  party  therefore 
consisted  of  a lengthy  attack  upon  the  Republican  Treasury  Ring.!®® 

Impact  of  the  Ohio  Contest 

Despite  all  this  controversy  within  and  between  the  two  parties, 
at  the  end  of  September  the  Penn  Monthly  announced  that  the  cam- 
paign in  Pennsylvania  was  “absolutely  at  a standstill.”  “Strange  as 
it  may  seem,”  explained  the  Penn  MoJithly,  “it  is  considered  by  both 
sides  to  depend  so  much  on  the  result  in  Ohio,  that  as  if  by  mutual 
consent  there  is  a sort  of  armistice  until  after  the  evening  of  the 
12th”  of  October.!®!  xhe  Ohio  Republicans  had  nominated  Ruther- 

^ Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  September  17,  1875. 

Brawley  to  Randall,  September  13,  1875;  Davis  to  Randall,  September  19,  1875, 
Randall  Papers;  Alexander  Cummings  to  Wright,  September  14,  1875;  Randall  to 
Wright,  September  14,  1875,  Wright  Papers. 

Wright  to  Randall,  September  15,  20,  1875;  Gibson  to  Randall,  September  16, 
1875,  Randall  Papers. 

1C9  Wright  to  Randall,  September  20,  1875;  Cummings  to  Randall,  September  24, 
1875,  Randall  Papers;  see  also  House,  “Men,  Morals,  and  Manipulation,’’  264, 
Harrisburg,  Patriot,  September  28,  1875. 

Penn  Monthly,  VI  (1875),  791. 
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ford  B.  Hayes  for  governor  on  a hard-money  platform,  while  the 
Democrats  were  running  William  Allen  on  an  inflation  platform. 
Hoyt  and  McPherson  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  Ohio  Republican 
organization,  and  had  been  busy  recruiting  “speelers”  to  stump  for 
Hayes. william  B.  Mann,  Congressman  Charles  Albright,  and  the 
much-abused  “Pig  Iron”  Kelley  toured  Ohio,  and  because  of  the 
emphasis  in  Ohio  upon  the  “school  question”— opposition  to  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  Catholic  parochial  schools— former  Know-Nothing 
Governor  Pollock  was  much  in  demand. 

Pennsylvania  Democrats  were  equally  concerned  with  the  Ohio 
contest.  Even  before  the  Erie  Convention,  Clymer  was  convinced 
that  if  Allen  won,  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Pennsylvania  would 
“surely  be  elected,  but  if  not  defeat  will  as  surely  follow.”^®! 

Erie  platform  linked  the  fortunes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy 
still  more  closely  with  those  of  Allen.  “We  are  putting  all  our  eggs 
into  the  soft  money  basket,”  complained  Chauncey  Black,  “with  an 
even  chance  that  old  Allen  will  stumble  into  the  ditch  and  smash 
the  whole  lot.’’^®^  Ohio  Democrats  assured  Randall  that  the  Erie 
platform  would  greatly  strengthen  Allen,  and  Randall  assisted  the 
Ohio  state  chairman  in  securing  speakers  from  Pennsylvania. 
Clymer,  Hughes,  Piollet,  and  former  Liberal  Republicans  Curtin 
and  Morrow  B.  Lowry  stumped  Ohio  in  support  of  Allen. Cam- 
paign funds,  however,  were  another  matter.  Randall  sent  whatever 
money  he  could  raise,  but  the  Ohio  organization  pleaded  in  vain  for 
more  funds.  On  the  evening  of  October  12  the  Ohio  Democratic 
state  chairman  wired  Randall:  “Scattering  returns  indicate  that 
we  are  gone.”^®®  The  Republicans  swept  Ohio. 

““Hoyt  to  McPherson,  July  24,  1875,  McPherson  Papers. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  21,  24,  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman, 
October  1,  1875:  Penn  Monthly,  VI  (1875) , 559. 

Hiester  Clymer  to  Randall,  September  1,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

^“C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  October  2,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  see  also  letters  to 
Randall  from  Steinman,  September  28,  1875;  Gibson,  September  21,  1875,  Randall 
Papers;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  September  25,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

Thomas  Ewing  to  Randall,  September  14,  1875;  John  G.  Thompson  to  Randall, 
September  14,  15,  17,  25,  26,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

“^Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  1,  1875;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  October 
7,  11,  1875;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  8,  1875.  Curtin  had  begun  the  year 
still  uncommitted  to  either  party;  “poor  Andy,’’  sneered  Cameron’s  journal,  was 
like  “the  ass  that  starved  between  two  stacks  of  Hay”;  ibid.,  April  3,  1875.  But  in 
April,  Curtin  campaigned  for  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Connecticut;  Philadelphia 
Commonwealth,  April  3,  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  April  9,  1875. 

^“Thompson  to  Randall,  October  12,  1875,  Randall  Papers.  See  also  Thompson  to 
Randall,  October  1,  2,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 
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Wallace's  journal  immediately  announced  that  the  Ohio  contest 
was  not  related  to  the  campaign  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  only 
issue  was  reform  of  the  State  governmentd®^  At  the  same  time  Wright 
issued  a special  address  attributing  the  Ohio  result  to  “the  money 
of  the  federal  treasury  and  the  money  of  the  banking  institutions  of 
the  country,”  and  warning  voters  that  the  issue  before  them  “may 
be  the  last  one  between  the  power  of  incorporated  wealth  on  one 
side  and  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  popular  masses  on  the  other.”i'^® 
“For  God  sake  do  not  let  Wright  issue  any  more  addresses,”  pleaded 
one  of  Randall’s  lieutenants;!'^^  hard-money  Democrats  demanded 
that  the  campaign  be  restricted  to  State  issues,  and  the  New  York 
Sun  and  the  New  York  World  threatened  to  withdraw  their  support 
unless  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy  remained  silent  on  the  currency 
issue. 

Randall  attempted  to  get  Wright  to  change  his  emphasis,  and  two 
weeks  later  Wright  issued  another  address.  He  emphasized  the  need 
for  reform  of  the  State  government,  particularly  in  the  management 
of  the  State  finances,  but  he  concluded  with  another  attack  on  the 
national  banking  system  and  a demand  that  the  federal  government 
assume  absolute  control  of  the  currency.!'^-!  Wallace  addressed  mass 
meetings  in  the  central  and  western  counties,  explaining  that  the 
Democracy  did  not  want  immediate  resumption  of  specie  payments; 
and  Clymer,  Piollet,  Hughes,  Wright,  Speer,  Curtin,  and  William 
Allen  all  stumped  the  State,  each  advancing  his  particular  financial 
views.!'!!  Democratic  inflation  journals  attacked  the  Republican 
party  as  the  party  of  “forced  resumption,”  pointed  to  the  “empty 
coal  bin  and  the  lean  cupboard,”  and  appealed  to  workers  to  ‘Wote 
for  Bread. ”!!5  Despite  the  protests  of  hard-money  Democrats,  the 
inflationists  would  not  be  silent. 

Divided  over  the  currency  issue  but  identified  with  inflation,  the 
Democracy  also  had  to  contend  with  the  continuing  Randall-Wallace 
feud  and  a gubernatorial  candidate  who  refused  to  participate  in  the 

““Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  13,  14,  1875. 

™Ibid.,  October  14,  1875. 

“'Gibson  to  Randall,  October  14,  1875,  Randall  Papers, 

'^Gibson  to  Randall,  October  14,  1875;  Davis  to  Randall,  October  16,  21,  1875, 
Randall  Papers;  Clymer  to  Thomas  F.  P.ayard,  October  15,  1875,  Bayard  Papers. 

“^Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  28,  1875. 

^’’^Ibid.,  October  12,  15,  23,  28,  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  8, 
16.  29,  1875;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  October  29,  1875. 

“■  P.cllefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  29,  1875. 
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campaign.  Wallace  explained  to  his  audiences  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  “arraigned  through  the  efforts  of  those  whose  ambitious 
path”  he  impeded^’*®  and  his  journal  continued  to  heap  abuse  on 
Randall’s  lieutenants  for  attempting  to  implicate  Wallace  and  the 
Patriot  in  the  operations  of  the  Treasury  Ring.  Praising  Wallace’s 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  State  ticket,  the  Patriot  emphasized  the  in- 
activity of  the  “pure  and  perfect  gentlemen  who  undertook  to  hunt 
him  down  at  Erie.’’^'^'^  But  although  Wallace  stumped  the  State,  his 
candidate  refused  to  campaign.  In  his  letter  accepting  the  guberna- 
torial nomination,  Pershing  announced:  “I  do  not  propose  to  tender 
my  resignation  to  the  Governor,  and  solicit  votes  from  the  stump. 

As  a hard-money  advocate  on  an  inflation  platform,  Pershing  would 
have  had  difficulty  defending  himself;  it  was  even  more  difficult  for 
the  party  press  to  attempt  to  do  the  job  for  him.  While  Democratic 
speakers  and  editors  labored  to  create  enthusiasm  for  “Pershing  the 
Pure,”  the  “Tilden  of  Pennsylvania, Republican  journals  de- 
nounced him  as  a coward  who  lacked  confidence  in  his  party  as  well 
as  in  himself.!®® 

The  Ohio  result  had  an  even  greater  impact  upon  the  Republican 
campaign  in  Pennsylvania.  The  most  obvious  consequence  was 
Republican  emphasis  upon  the  school  question  as  an  issue.!®!  For 
several  years  Cameron’s  journal  had  been  sniping  at  the  Catholic 
attitude  toward  public  schools, !®2  and  after  the  school  question  gained 
prominence  in  Ohio,  the  Telegraph  had  been  joined  by  other  Re- 
publican journals  in  its  attacks  upon  the  “American  Allies  of  Vatican- 
ism.”!®® “The  Church  puts  the  Democratic  party  in  office,”  warned 
these  journals,  “and  the  Democratic  party  will  put  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  power.”!®-*  They  accused  the  Democracy  of  being  in  the 

Harrisburg  Telegraph , September  29,  1875;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  Octo- 
ber 11,  22,  1875. 

Ibid.,  October  12,  1875. 

Ibid.,  September  27,  1875. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  15,  1875;  see  also  Harrisburg  Pa- 
triot, October  19,  1875. 

'“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  28.  1875;  Bellefonte  Republican,  October  6. 
1875. 

H.  T.  Collis  to  Elihu  B.  Wasbburne,  October  16,  1875,  Washburne  Papers; 
B.  White  to  Randall,  October  27,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

See  particularly  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  19,  October  22,  1873:  Afarch  6.  24, 
26,  .\pril  12,  17,  May  10,  1874, 

'“Bellefonte  Republican,  October  6,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph.  September  6,  1875. 
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league  with  “the  Romish  hierarchy  to  defeat  the  public  school  system 
and  divide  the  school  fund,  in  return  for  the  solid  Catholic  vote.”^®^ 
Cameron’s  organ  demanded  to  know  if  it  was  not  “absurd  in  the 
light  of  the  lessons  of  history  to  say  that  Republicanism  and  Catholi- 
cism can  flourish  in  the  same  country. ’’i®®  Prior  to  the  Ohio  election, 
however,  this  “unholy  crusade,’’  as  the  Democracy  termed  it,  attracted 
little  attention  in  the  State.^®'^ 

Following  the  Ohio  contest,  many  Republican  journals  in  Penn- 
sylvania adopted  the  cry  of  “No  Popery,’’  and  former  Governor 
Pollock  and  E.  Joy  Morris  of  Philadelphia  were  much  in  demand 
to  deliver  the  Know-Nothing  speeches  for  which  they  had  become 
famous.^®®  The  Democracy  protested  that  the  school  question  was 
not  an  issue  since  the  State  constitution  prohibited  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  sectarian  purposes,  but  Republican  speakers  and  journals 
continued  to  explain  “the  duty  of  Protestant  voters.’’^®®  Republicans 
“speak  of  nothing  but  . . , the  Pope’s  toe,”  complained  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  “which  they  are  willing  to  swear  is  soon  to  be  presented  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  to  be  kissed  on 
pain  of  anathema  ...  in  case  of  refusal.”^®® 

The  outcome  of  the  Ohio  contest  also  influenced  Republican 
handling  of  the  currency  issue.  Republican  inflationists  continued 
to  interpret  the  Lancaster  platform  as  calling  for  inflation,  but 
McPherson  now  took  the  position  that  the  convention  had  endorsed 
specie  resumption.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  explained  that 
should  resumption  prove  impractical,  the  Specie  Resumption  Act 
could  always  be  repealed.!®^  Hartranft,  who  had  been  attending 
camp  meetings  and  then  had  embarked  on  a state-wide  tour  of 
“military  inspection,”  remained  silent  on  the  currency  issue,^®®  but 
hard-money  speakers  like  Grow  and  Wayne  MacVeagh  were  busy 
transforming  greenbacks,  the  Republican  “battle  stained  currency” 
of  a few  years  before,  into  the  “rag  baby”  of  the  Democracy.^®* 

^Bellefonte  Republican,  August  18,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  21,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  September  8,  27,  1875. 

“'Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  23,  1875. 

^^Ibid.,  October  13,  14,  18,  1875. 

189  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  14,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  20,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  October  19,  28,  1875. 

^^Ibid.,  October  29,  1875. 

'^'‘‘‘Ibid.,  October  2,  6,  11,  21,  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  8, 
1875. 

“3  Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  2,  29,  1875;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  26, 
1875. 
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The  major  concern  of  the  Republican  organization  was  the  Phila- 
delphia situation.  After  the  February  municipal  elections,  the  Union 
League  appointed  a Committee  of  62  to  help  select  candidates  for 
municipal  offices  to  be  filled  in  the  November  election.  The  City 
Ring  again  ignored  the  reformers,  but  this  time  the  Union  League 
revolted  and  publicly  appealed  for  the  “votes  of  10,000  Republicans” 
to  be  withheld  from  the  machine  candidates.  This  would  ensure  their 
defeat,  announced  the  reformers,  and  “permanently  purify  and 
strengthen  the  Republican  party.”^®^  But  10,000  votes  withheld 
from  the  Republican  city  ticket  might  result  in  defeat  for  the  Re- 
publican State  ticket,  and  State  Chairman  Hoyt  attempted  to  close 
the  breach  between  the  reformers  and  the  city  machine.  Although 
the  Union  League  refused  to  endorse  the  entire  city  ticket,  through 
Hoyt’s  efforts  it  sponsored  a series  of  mass  meetings  in  behalf  of 
Hartranft  and  Rawle.i®®  The  climax  of  the  Republican  campaign 
occurred  late  in  October,  when  the  “no  Popery,”  hard-money  victor 
in  Ohio,  Hayes,  joined  Hartranft  for  a swing  through  the  State  that 
terminated  in  Philadelphia,  where  a crowd  of  about  200,000  people 
lined  the  streets  for  a glimpse  of  the  two  executives.^®® 

The  final  days  of  the  campaign  were  difficult  ones  for  the  Democracy. 
Torn  by  internal  dissensions,  openly  divided  on  the  currency  issue, 
and  forced  to  defend  a candidate  who  refused  to  campaign,  the 
party  was  also  hampered  by  its  usual  shortage  of  funds.  Wright  and 
Randall  stood  by  helplessly  as  local  and  county  leaders  reported  that 
Republican  money  was  flooding  their  districts.^®'^  From  Philadelphia, 
Randall  wrote  Chauncey  Black  on  election  day: 

Whatever  the  result  I can  say  with  truth  that  I have  never 
labored  so  hard  & incessantly  in  my  life.  I trust  for  the  integrity 
of  our  party  future  that  Rawle  will  be  beaten.  It  is  idle  to 

Printed  Resolution  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  dated  August  11, 
1875,  in  Randall  Papers;  see  also  Philadelphia  Times,  June  19,  26,  1875;  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 
December  13,  1875,  5-10,  in  Wilson  Scrapbook  and  Papers;  Penn  Monthly,  VI  (1875)  , 
246-247. 

105  Hoyt  to  McPherson,  August  30,  1875,  McPherson  Papers;  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  October  1,  6,  1875;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  6,  1875. 

““  Hayes  concluded  his  “pleasant  tour”  of  Pennsylvania  with  a Harrisburg  visit 
to  Simon  and  J.  Donald  Cameron;  Charles  R.  Williams  (ed.)  , Diary  and  Letters  of 
Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes  (5  vols.;  Columbus,  1922-1926),  II,  296;  see  also  Harris- 
burg Telegraph,  October  22,  1875. 

“^Letters  to  Randall  from  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  October  21,  1875;  R.  A.  Packer, 
October  21,  1875;  W.  D.  Schnatterly,  October  27,  29,  1875;  E.  L.  Merriman,  November 
1,  1875;  John  Reilly,  November  1,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 
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speculate,  but  10,000  is  all  I give  them  in  this  City.  . . . 
Pershing  is  a thoroughly  honest  man  & I hope  in  the  name  of 
good  government  he  will  succeed. 

The  Triumph  of  Republican  Party  Regularity 

On  November  2,  1875,  William  G.  Armstrong  voted  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket,  returned  home,  and  scrawled  in  his  diary:  “The 
negro  party  has  swept  everything  again.”i®®  In  an  extremely  close 
election  Hartranft  was  re-elected  Governor,  with  304,175  votes  to 
292,145  for  Pershing.  For  State  Treasurer,  Rawle  polled  302,875 
votes  to  293,150  for  Piollet.®®®  The  Republicans  retained  control 
of  the  State  Senate  by  winning  six  of  eleven  seats  at  stake  in  the 
legislative  elections,  but  the  Democracy  retained  control  of  the  House, 
where  only  eight  seats  were  to  be  filled. 

The  Republican  State  ticket  carried  29  counties,  the  Democratic 
ticket,  37.  Allegheny,  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Montgomery, 
Hartranft’s  home  county,  all  of  which  had  gone  Democratic  the 
previous  year,  returned  to  the  Republican  camp,  but  by  small 
majorities  the  Republicans  now  lost  Butler  and  Huntingdon  counties. 
With  the  important  offices  of  Governor  and  State  Treasurer  at  stake, 
and  with  the  outcome  regarded  as  significant  for  the  presidential 
contest,  the  elections  attracted  almost  55,000  more  voters  than  had 
gone  to  the  polls  in  1874,  and  about  32,000  of  these  voted  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  At  the  same  time  Democratic  majorities  in  nineteen 
counties  were  smaller  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  Thousands 
of  Republicans  who  in  1874  refused  to  vote,  or  else  voted  Democratic, 
returned  to  the  fold. 2®® 

“Your  candidates  were  honest,  your  principles  righteous,”  pro- 
claimed Republican  State  Chairman  Hoyt:  “The  verdict  concludes 
that  discussion. The  Republican  triumph  was  proof,  claimed 
Cameron’s  journal,  that  Pennsylvanians  were  “sound  to  the  core 
on  every  issue  which  affects  their  welfare  and  their  honor.”®®^  It  was 
“neither  a triumph  of  hard  money,  contraction  or  inflation,”  accord- 
ing to  Republican  inflationists,  since  the  campaign  had  been  fought 

Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  November  2,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

Entry  of  November  2,  1875,  William  G.  Armstrong  Diary. 

^ SmuU’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1876,  267-268. 

^^Ibid.,  279-298. 

Ibid.,  262-270;  see  also  ibid.,  1875,  364-366. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  13,  1875. 

^ Ibid.,  November  3,  1875. 
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“for  the  most  part  on  the  personal  merits  of  the  candidates.”-®^ 
Furthermore,  there  were  “more  Republicans  in  favor  of  a moderate 
inflation  of  the  currency  than  there  were  Democrats,”  and  the 
Democracy  had  been  defeated  because  the  people  “were  afraid  to 
trust  a party  . . . noted  for  breaking  its  faith  with  them.”-®®  Secure 
in  their  victory,  hard-money  Republicans  refrained  from  comment. 

Democratic  State  Chairman  Wright  blamed  the  party  defeat  on 
“the  money  and  treachery  of  the  New  York  Democrats,”^®'^  but  hard- 
money  Democrats  blamed  Wright  and  his  inflationist  followers. 2®* 
Several  party  journals  singled  out  the  majority  rolled  up  by  the 
Philadelphia  Republican  machine,  the  Negro  vote— estimated  at  15,000 
while  Hartranft’s  majority  had  been  only  about  12,000— and  the 
school  question.  With  Hartranft  re-elected,  sneered  one  journal, 
“His  Holiness  will  not  dare  to  set  foot  on  the  consecrated  soil  of 
Pennsylvania. ”2®9  Wallace’s  organ,  however,  claimed  the  basic  cause 
of  the  party  disaster  was  the  “ridiculous  quarrels  and  petty  jealousies” 
which  led  to  the  “fiasco  at  Erie.”  It  now  denounced  the  Erie  con- 
vention as  a “demoralized  and  disorderly  body,  without  any  special 
object  except  the  determination  of  some  of  its  leading  spirits  to 
advance  their  personal  aims  and  to  wreck  their  petty  vengeances,” 
and  it  insisted  the  delegates  had  thrown  away  “all  chances  for  success 
by  needless  and  acrimonious  wrangle  over  the  currency  question. ”-i® 
The  majority  voice  should  prevail,  replied  inflationist  Democrats, 
and  the  Erie  platform  had  been  adopted  by  a majority  vote.^^^  The 
verdict  did  not  conclude  the  Democratic  discussion. 

Both  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  counties  played  an  important 
role  in  the  Republican  victory.  In  Allegheny  County,  the  Republican 
organization  under  Chris  Magee  produced  a majority  of  over  5,400 
votes  for  Hartranft;  the  previous  year  the  Democracy  had  carried  the 
county  by  about  2,600  votes.  In  Philadelphia,  the  machine  ticket 

Pittsburgh  Telegraph  quoted  in  Bellefonte  Republican,  November  10.  187.o. 

^ Ibid.,  November  17,  1875. 

Ibid.,  November  18,  1875. 

^D.  W.  James  to  Randall.  November  7.  1875;  J.  B.  Brawley  to  Randall,  November 
10,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  R.  M.  DeFrance  to  Bigler,  November  30,  1875,  Bigler 
Papers;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  November  8,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  3,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  November  5,  6,  11,  1875; 
New  York  World,  November  3,  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  November 
5,  1875. 

^“Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  6,  1875. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  November  19,  1875. 
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not  only  swept  the  municipal  elections,  but  rolled  up  a majority 
for  Hartranft  of  more  than  17,000  votes,  an  increase  of  about  4,400 
votes  over  the  Republican  majority  of  the  previous  year.  Outside 
Philadelphia,  Pershing  and  Piollet  carried  the  State,  Pershing  by 
about  5,200  votes,  Piollet  by  6,300;  Philadelphia  wiped  out  these 
majorities  and  provided  Hartranft  and  Rawle  with  their  margins 
of  victory.212  “Philadelphia,  as  usual,  rolls  up  a handsome  Republi- 
can majority,”  concluded  the  Penn  Monthly,  “and  so  saves  the  state 

to  the  party. 

The  influence  of  the  currency  issue  upon  the  outcome  of  the  election 
is  difficult  to  determine.  The  nomination  of  Pershing  probably  helped 
the  Democracy  carry  Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  and  Carbon  counties,  and 
the  inflation  platform  strengthened  the  ticket  in  central  and  western 
counties.  But  in  these  same  areas  Republicans  interpreted  their 
platform  as  calling  for  inflation.  According  to  the  Penn  Monthly, 
the  Erie  platform  cost  the  Democracy  the  support  of  anti-machine 
Republicans.  The  choice,  it  explained,  lay  between  “Hartranft  and 
Rawle,  with  the  corrupt  Cameron-Mackey  ring  behind  them,  and 
with  a specie  platform  under  the  feet,  and  Pershing  and  Piollet,  two 
sterling  reformers,  standing  on  the  worst  rag-money  platform  ever 
made  by  any  convention.”  Hard-money  advocates,  it  insisted,  had 
no  alternative  except  to  support  the  Republican  machine  ticket. 
“As  between  thieves  who  steal  some  of  their  money  and  lunatics  who 
would  destroy  it  all,”  noted  the  independent  Republican  New  York 
Tribune,  “the  people  prefer  the  thieves.’’^^^  The  inflation  platform 
may  have  lost  for  the  Democracy  some  support  from  anti-machine 
Republicans,  but  more  significant  in  the  outcome  of  the  election  was 
the  party  loyalty  of  Pennsylvania  Republicans.  With  a presidential 
election  casting  its  shadow  over  the  Commonwealth,  Republican 
voters  rallied  to  the  support  of  their  party  leadership  and  eliminated 
the  threat  of  Democratic  rule  in  Pennsylvania. 

^SmuU’s  Legislative  Hand  Rook,  1876,  267-268.  The  nomination  of  Rawle 
helped  the  Republicans  add  1,500  votes  to  their  1874  majority  in  Erie  County, 
but  despite  the  nomination  of  Piollet,  the  Democracy  lost  Bradford  County  by 
about  1,000  more  votes  than  they  had  the  previous  year;  ibid.,  267. 

Penn  Monthly,  VI  (1875) , 864. 

^'Ibid.,  716-717. 

Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  27,  1875. 
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The  ‘‘Cold  Watei'  Mcn^’  in  Politics 

The  Cameron  organization  in  1875  regained  complete  control  of 
the  State  government  by  a narrow  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 
This  victory  was  all  the  more  significant  for  having  been 
achieved  despite  the  determined  opposition  of  a new  element  in  State 
politics,  the  Prohibition  party.  The  “cold  water  men”  had  nominated 
candidates  for  State  office  as  early  as  1871,  but  they  did  not  make  a 
serious  attempt  to  challenge  the  major  parties  in  the  State  until  1875. 

The  Temperance  Legacy  in  Pennsylvania 

The  liquor  question  in  Pennsylvania  was  as  old  as  the  Common- 
wealth itself.  Despite  the  feeble  protests  of  Indian  chieftains  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Quakers,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  early 
gained  the  protection  of  the  law  and  became  an  important  source 
of  government  revenue.^  After  more  than  a century  of  controversy, 
in  1785  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  published  “An  Inquiry  Into  the  Effects 
of  Spirituous  Liquors  on  the  Human  Body”;  this  publication  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  temperance  movement  in  the  United  States. ^ 

Inspired  by  the  writings  of  Rush  and  the  published  sermons  of 
Lyman  Beecher,  the  opponents  of  liquor  formed  local  temperance 
societies  in  six  counties  and  in  1827  established  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  Discouraging  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits.  These  early  advo- 
cates of  temperance  adopted  the  policy  of  moral  suasion  and  directed 
their  appeal  to  the  individual  drinker.  This  was  the  policy  of  the 
First  National  Temperance  Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
in  1833,  and  of  the  pledge-signing  Washingtonian  movement  that 
swept  through  the  State  in  1840;  but,  so  long  as  the  liquor  business 
remained  protected  by  law,  all  of  these  early  movements  ended  in 
failure.3 

^ On  the  liquor  problem  in  colonial  Pennsylvania,  see  Harry  M.  Chalfant,  Father 
Penn  and  John  Barleycorn  (Harrisburg,  1920)  , 13-44. 

^ D.  Leigh  Colvin,  Prohibition  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1926),  13. 
^Ibid.,  17-24;  Chalfant,  Penn  and  Barleycorn,  62-73. 
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Although  moral  suasion  remained  the  favorite  weapon  of  temper- 
ance advocates,  increasingly  they  attempted  to  eliminate  the  liquor 
evil  by  government  action.  The  technique  adopted  was  that  of  local 
option,  by  which  minor  political  subdivisions,  usually  counties,  would 
be  authorized  by  State  law  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be  granted  within  their  con- 
fines. Local  option  applied  only  to  the  sale  of  liquor,  not  to  its 
manufacture,  transportation,  or  possession. After  widespread  agita- 
tion the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1847  passed  a law  permitting 
local  option  elections  in  eighteen  counties,  but  the  State  Supreme 
Court  held  the  law  to  be  an  illegal  delegation  of  legislative  authority.® 

Frustrated  in  this  early  attempt  to  achieve  local  option,  the  oppo- 
nents of  liquor  turned  toward  prohibition.  The  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1838  had  rejected  a demand  for  state-wide 
prohibition;  but,  after  the  success  of  the  Maine  law  of  1851  and  a 
Philadelphia  visit  by  its  proponent  Neal  Dow,  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
formers in  1853  launched  a non-partisan  campaign  to  elect  a legisla- 
ture pledged  to  the  passage  of  a prohibition  law.  When  this  legisla- 
ture convened,  a Prohibition  convention  was  already  in  session  at 
Harrisburg,  and  the  opponents  of  liquor  threatened  to  create  an 
independent  political  party  unless  the  lawmakers  passed  a prohibi- 
tion act.  A compromise  was  finally  arranged;  the  legislature  would 
call  for  a popular  vote  on  the  question,  and  if  the  result  was  favorable, 
the  next  legislature  would  be  expected  to  pass  an  act  prohibiting  “the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medicinal, 
sacramental,  mechanical,  and  artistical  purposes.”® 

The  reformers  conducted  an  active  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posal, but  they  were  effectively  countered  by  the  organized  liquor 
interests,  and  the  electorate  rejected  state-wide  prohibition  by  less 
than  5,200  votes.  Although  thirty-six  of  the  State’s  sixty-three  coun- 
ties returned  majorities  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  not  even  a combined 
majority  of  more  than  11,000  votes  in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny 
counties  could  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  Democratic  eastern 
counties.'^  The  prohibitionists  continued  their  pressure  upon  the 
legislature,  and  in  1855  secured  passage  of  an  act  directed  against 

‘Colvin,  Prohibition,  355-356. 

'Chalfant,  Penn  and  Barleycorn,  73-75. 

"Act  of  April  28,  1854,  P.  L.  543. 

''The  official  vote  was  163,510  against,  and  158,342  for  a prohibition  law;  Returns 
of  the  Election  held  on  the  Second  Tuesday  of  October  Last,  For  and  Against  a 
Prohibitory  Liquor  Laic.  Leg.  Docs..  /<955,  no.  27,  pp.  401-402. 
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the  retail  drink  trade,  but  the  act  was  repealed  before  it  went  into 
effect.  This  legislation  marked  the  high  tide  of  the  pre-Civil  War 
prohibition  movement  in  the  State;  for,  as  the  anti-slavery  issue  and 
the  sectional  controversy  became  increasingly  acute,  the  liquor  ques- 
tion receded  into  the  background.* 

The  Civil  War  dealt  a dual  blow  to  the  anti-liquor  movement.  The 
war  led  to  an  increase  in  drinking;  and  Congress,  by  levying  duties 
on  liquor  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1862,  “gave  the  permission 
and  protection  of  the  federal  government  to  the  [liquor]  traffic,  pro- 
tection being  implied  in  return  for  the  financial  support  of  the 
government.”*  Henceforth  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  the  liquor 
question  on  its  owai  merits,  apart  from  the  question  of  revenue. 
Furthermore,  the  act  encouraged  the  liquor  interests  to  organize 
politically  in  order  to  influence  administration  of  the  law.  The  pro- 
hibition movement  attracted  little  attention  and  gained  few  converts 
during  the  war  years;  and,  in  the  moral  collapse  following  the  war, 
drinking  rapidly  assumed  the  proportions  of  a national  scandal. 

After  Appomattox,  the  prohibitionists  again  assumed  the  offensive 
under  the  leadership  of  James  Black,  a Lancaster  attorney.  A native 
of  Union  County,  Black  espoused  the  cause  of  temperance  during 
the  Washingtonian  movement  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance,  the  first  secret  temperance  society,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars. He  helped  organize  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  Pennsylvania,  and  like  many  other  Republicans,  he 
hoped  the  new  party  would  commit  itself  to  prohibition.  The  Re- 
publican party,  however,  chose  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  “wet”  anti- 
slavery votes  and  remained  silent  on  the  liquor  question.  Although 
prohibition  was  not  generally  regarded  as  a political  question  per  se, 
many  prohibitionists  believed  the  chief  obstacles  they  faced  were 
political  obstacles.  Anti-liquor  laws  had  to  be  enacted  by  legislatures 
whose  members  represented  political  parties,  and  party  interests  were 
best  served  by  antagonizing  neither  the  liquor  interests  nor  wet  voters. 
Once  enacted,  the  laws  had  to  be  enforced  by  elected  officials,  who 
were  often  hostile  to  the  legislation.  Finally,  hard-won  gains  had 
frequently  been  wiped  out  by  the  decisions  of  elected  judges.  Black 
and  his  followers  therefore  attempted  to  create  an  independent  Pro- 
hibition party.^^ 

® Colvin,  Prohibition,  3S-37. 

0 Ibid.,  53. 

“ John  W.  Oliver,  “James  Black.”  D.4B,  11,  310. 

Colvin,  Prohibition,  36-40. 
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Most  of  the  leading  prohibitionists,  however,  were  Republicans, 
and,  with  the  strong  support  of  the  Protestant  ministry,  they  were 
determined  to  keep  the  movement  out  of  politics.  In  February,  1867, 
this  group  issued  a call  for  the  Pennsylvania  friends  of  temperance 
to  meet  at  Harrisburg  to  “devise  measures  for  the  dethronement”  of 
the  “demon  Monster,”  liquor,  and  “to  shut  down  the  flood  gates,  and 
remove  . . . the  sources  of  temptation.”  The  call  was  signed  by  more 
than  three  hundred  persons,  headed  by  Governor  John  White  Geary, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  Francis  Jordan,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  State  Senate.^^ 

Governor  Geary  served  as  temporary  president  of  the  convention, 
and  out  of  its  deliberations  emerged  the  Pennsylvania  State  Temper- 
ance Union.  Reflecting  the  views  of  the  moral  suasionists  who  con- 
trolled the  convention,  the  express  purpose  of  the  new  organization 
was 

to  provide  for  a thorough  and  continued  canvass  of  the  State 
for  the  adoption  by  the  people  of  Temperance  principles  and 
to  unite  all  religious  ancl  temperance  organizations  in  earnest 
and  perpetual  efforts  for  the  general  practice  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  and  the  suppression  of  the  vice  of 
intemperance  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a pro- 
hibitory liquor  law.^^ 

Black  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Temperance  Union,  and  was  elected  its  first  president. 
The  board  of  directors,  however,  included  such  well-known  Republi- 
cans as  John  Cessna  of  Bedford  County,  General  John  Patton  of 
Clearfield  County,  William  A.  Armstrong  of  Lycoming  County,  and 
future  United  States  Senator  John  Scott.^^ 

To  achieve  its  objectives,  the  Temperance  Union  divided  the  State 
into  three  districts,  each  with  a corresponding  secretary,  and  author- 
ized its  president  to  engage  speakers  and  issue  circulars.  From  the 
outset,  however,  the  organization  was  embarrassed  by  financial  diffi- 
culties and  by  the  struggle  between  the  moral  suasionists  and  the 
advocates  of  independent  political  action.  Governor  Geary  continued 
to  be  prominent  in  the  movement,  but  his  anti-liquor  convictions 
never  extended  as  far  as  his  annual  recommendations  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  Black,  who  continued  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Temper- 

Pennsylvania  State  Temperance  Union  Record  Book,  6-7,  in  Division  of  Public 
Records,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 

^Ibid.,  11. 
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ance  Union,  eventually  made  it  an  auxiliary  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society  and  Publication  House,  which  in  1865  he  had  helped 
to  created^ 

Still  determined  to  create  an  independent  Prohibition  party.  Black 
served  on  the  committee  which  issued  a call  for  a national  organiza- 
tional convention;  and,  when  the  convention  met  at  Chicago  in  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  he  was  unanimously  elected  its  president.  The  new 
party  was  plagued  by  lack  of  funds  and  the  means  of  getting  its 
message  to  the  electorate.  It  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  existing 
parties  and  either  ignored  or  ridiculed  by  the  partisan  press.  Many 
temperance  advocates  still  regarded  liquor  as  a personal  rather  than 
a political  problem,  and,  even  among  those  who  were  convinced  of 
the  need  for  political  action,  many  wanted  such  action  confined  to 
the  community  level. 

The  Local  Option  Experiment,  1873-1875 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Temperance  Union  finally  adopted  a program 
of  local  option  to  be  achieved  through  existing  political  parties.  The 
State  Supreme  Court  had  reversed  its  earlier  decision  against  the 
local  option  device,  and  in  1871  the  opponents  of  liquor  flooded  the 
legislature  with  petitions  for  a local  option  law.  The  Republican 
House  passed  a local  option  bill  after  a long  struggle,  but  the  bill 
was  buried  in  committee  in  the  Democratic  Senate. Black  and  his 
followers  then  attempted  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  the  Temper- 
ance Union  for  independent  political  action,  and,  when  the  attempt 
failed.  Black  in  1871  organized  a State  Prohibition  party  without 
official  endorsement.  In  the  elections  for  Auditor  General  and  Sur- 
veyor General  that  fall,  the  Prohibition  candidates  received  fewer 
than  3,200  votes.^® 

Although  the  State  Prohibition  party  attracted  little  support,  the 
local  option  movement  grew  rapidly,  and  the  1872  legislature  was 
again  inundated  with  petitions  for  a local  option  law.  Political  con- 
trol of  the  legislature  was  again  divided,  but  this  time  the  opponents 

'^Ibid.,  16-26,  31;  see  Colvin,  Prohibition,  55-60. 

« Ibid.,  64,  87. 

^''Chalfant,  Penn  and  Barleycorn,  84. 

The  Prohibition  candidate  for  Auditor  General,  Barr  Spangler,  polled  3,132 
votes,  with  no  returns  reported  from  fourteen  counties;  Earl  A.  Wheeler,  the 
Prohibition  candidate  for  Surveyor  General,  received  2,969  votes,  with  no  returns 
reported  from  16  counties;  Returns  of  Election  for  Auditor  General,  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral and  for  Calling  a Convention  to  Amend  the  Constitution,  Leg.  Docs.,  1872, 
I,  no.  8,  pp.  291-293;  see  also  Srnull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1873,  278-281. 
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of  liquor  were  successful.  The  Local  Option  Act  of  1872  applied  to 
all  counties  but  Potter,  which  had  been  dry  since  1850,  and  authorized 
the  electorate  to  vote  at  the  next  municipal  elections  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  Cities  and  boroughs 
would  vote  separately  from  the  counties  in  which  they  were  located, 
so  that  it  would  be  possible,  for  example,  for  Pittsburgh  to  remain 
wet  while  the  remainder  of  Allegheny  County  voted  to  go  dry.  Fur- 
thermore, the  decision  of  the  electorate  would  be  binding  until  re- 
versed at  the  polls,  and  in  each  county  and  municipality  such  elec- 
tions would  be  held  every  three  years. 

The  Local  Option  Act  was  both  a victory  and  a defeat  for  Black 
and  the  political  actionists.  Black,  despite  his  protests,  had  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Temperance  Union  in  1872,  and  the  new 
law'  was  its  victory. 2®  While  the  legislative  struggle  was  still  going 
on,  however.  Black  and  his  supporters  were  attending  the  first  national 
nominating  convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  at  Cincinnati.  Simeon 
B.  Chase  of  Susquehanna  County  was  chosen  temporary  chairman  of 
this  convention.  A former  State  Senator,  Chase  also  had  been  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  his 
address  to  the  convention  he  explained  the  position  of  those  who 
felt  that  only  through  independent  political  action  could  the  liquor 
problem  be  solved: 

Some  say  that  it  is  not  a political  question,  and  cannot  legiti- 
mately be  made  one.  Political  parties  are  certainly  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  institutions  of  our  country. 
That  must  be  their  great  and  grand  aim.  If,  then,  we  have  an 
enemy  that  is  striking  at  the  vitals  of  these  institutions,  and 
none  of  the  political  parties  are  doing  anything  to  destroy 
that  enemy,  then  certainly  there  is  a demand  for  a new 
organization. 21 

Both  Black  and  Chase  were  placed  in  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
and  Black  for  the  vice-presidency.  Because  of  the  number  of  candi- 
dates, a committee  was  appointed  to  recommend  the  party’s  ticket; 
the  committee  endorsed  Black  for  the  presidential  nomination,  and 
the  convention  unanimously  adopted  its  report. 22 

The  national  convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  attracted  little 
attention  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  few  journals  that  bothered 

Act  of  ^^arch  27,  1872.  P.  L.  49;  see  also  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  The  Evolution 
of  Prohibition  in  the  United  States  of  America  (Westerville,  Ohio,  1926)  , 188. 

™ Harrisburg  Temperance  Vindicator,  January  25,  February  2,  1875. 

^Quoted  in  Colvin,  Prohibition,  89. 

“ Ibid.,  89-90,  95. 
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to  announce  the  Prohibition  ticket  speculated  as  to  “how  many  town- 
ships in  the  United  States”  it  would  carry. Pennsylvania  Prohibi- 
tionists held  a State  convention  which  endorsed  the  national  ticket 
and  nominated  Simeon  B.  Chase  for  Governor,  but  the  party  con- 
ducted neither  an  active  nor  an  effective  campaign.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  temperance  advocates  believed  their  battle  had  Ireen  won 
with  the  passage  of  the  Local  Option  Act,  and  in  the  October  guber- 
natorial election  Chase  received  but  1,197  votes.-^  In  the  presiden- 
tial election  the  following  month.  Black  coidd  attract  no  more  than 
1,632  votes  in  his  home  State.^^ 

Following  the  1872  elections,  the  opponents  of  liquor  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  an  educational  campaign  in  behalf  of  local  option, 
which  would  be  voted  upon  in  the  spring  municipal  elections.-®  Be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  local  election  dates  in  the  State,  the  legislature 
early  in  March,  1873,  passed  a supplementary  act  which  fixed  the 
date  for  the  local  option  elections  as  March  24,  1873,  except  for  Phila- 
delphia County,  where  the  elections  would  be  held  in  October,  1873.-' 
The  Democracy  bitterly  opposed  the  Local  Option  Act.  Accusing 
the  opponents  of  liquor  of  being  tools  of  the  Republican  machine, 
Democratic  journals  claimed  that  “even  Puritans  would  be  ashamed” 
of  the  act. The  real  issue  before  the  voters,  according  to  the  Democ- 
racy, was  “personal  option  against  local  option,  personal  liberty 
against  fanatical  intermeddling.”-®  The  liquor  interests  w'ere  even 
more  intent  upon  defeating  the  measure.  They  first  attempted  to 
secure  repeal  of  the  act  by  the  1873  legislature,  and.  when  this  failed, 
they  challenged  its  constitutionality.  A lower  court  with  a Democratic 
judge  ruled  that  the  act  was  an  illegal  delegation  of  legislative  author- 
ity, but  the  ruling  was  immediately  reversed  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court.®®  The  local  option  elections  woidd  be  held  as  scheduled. 

^ Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  March  9,  1872. 

^ No  Prohibition  votes  were  reported  from  twenty-five  counties,  including 
Philadelphia;  Pennsylvania  House  Journal,  1873,  123-234.  SmuU's  I.egislatwe  Hand 
Book,  1873,  289,  credits  Chase  with  1,259  votes,  but  the  totals  given  in  the  House 
Journal  are  listed  as  the  “Official  Returns”;  see  Official  J'ote  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  Governor,  1872,  Peg.  Docs.  1873,  I,  no.  5,  pp.  670-671. 

No  official  returns  were  reported  for  Black,  and  the  figure  given  is  that  usuallv 
credited  to  him;  see  Chalfant,  Penn  and  Barleycorn,  262;  Colvin,  Prohibition.  82-87, 
99-100. 

'“’Harrisburg  Temperance  f'/uri/cu/or,  January  27,  1873. 

Act  of  March  6,  1873,  P.  L.  39. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  ^farch  15,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  Februarv  3.  1873. 

^Ibid.,  March  21.  1873. 

^Ibid.,  March  18,  1873;  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  July  17,  1873. 
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On  March  24,  1873,  39  of  the  State’s  66  counties  voted  against 
granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  Potter  County  already  had 
a prohibition  law,  and  Clearfield  County  had  voted  against  license 
in  January,  1873;  the  total  number  of  dry  counties  was  thus  forty-one. 
In  October,  1873,  Philadelphia  joined  the  24  counties  which  had 
already  voted  for  license.  Of  the  23  cities  and  boroughs  in  which 
separate  elections  were  held,  only  6 voted  against  license,  with  the 
result  that  Erie,  Oil  City,  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton,  and  Chester  were 
wet,  although  the  counties  in  which  they  were  located  were  dry. 

In  the  county  elections,  the  aggregate  majority  against  license  was 
about  38,000  votes,  the  aggregate  majority  for  license,  almost  42,500 
votes.  The  aggregate  majority  against  license  in  the  municipal  elec- 
tions was  only  about  2,400  votes,  while  that  for  license  was  more 
than  46,000  votes.  Thus,  the  state-wide  vote  for  license  was  about 
48,500  more  than  the  vote  against  license.  If  a state-wide  referendum 
had  been  held  on  a prohibition  law  in  1873,  the  law  would  have  been 
decisively  defeated.  By  using  the  local  option  device,  however,  the 
advocates  of  temperance  were  able  to  secure  41  dry  counties.®^ 

The  liquor  ejuestion  played  very  little  part  in  the  1873  State  elec- 
tions. The  Democracy  continued  to  denounce  the  Local  Option  Act 
as  a “fanatical  as  well  as  a stupid  measure,”  and  to  demand  its  re- 
peal,2-  but  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  platforms  were 
silent  on  the  question.  When  Prohibition  tickets  appeared  in  several 
counties.  Republican  journals  warned  the  opponents  of  liquor  that 
an  independent  party  was  unnecessary  and  would  only  injure  the 
cause  of  temperance.^^  A small  band  of  Prohibitionists  met  and 
nominated  a candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  but  the  vote  for  the  Pro- 
hibition candidate  was  not  even  included  in  the  official  election  re- 
turns.3‘‘  Despite  numerous  petitions  and  memorials,  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1873  refused  even  to  discuss  the  prohibition  question, 
with  the  result  that  the  new  frame  of  government  was  also  silent  on  the 
issue. 

No  returns  of  these  local  elections  have  survived  among  the  records  of  the 
legislature  or  of  any  State  office;  the  figures  given  are  those  which  appear  in 
StnuU’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1875,  361-363,  which  cites  as  its  source  the  Harris- 
burg Temperance  Vindicator. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  12,  1873;  see  also  ibid.,  March  24,  August  15,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1873;  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  March  27,  1873. 

“ Bellefonte  Republican,  September  3,  1873. 

“See  SmiiJVs  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1874,  357-358;  Pennsylvania  House  Journal, 
1874,  124-125. 

“Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,"  129-130. 
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During  the  early  months  of  1874  the  “Women’s  Crusade”  swept 
through  Pennsylvania.  Originating  in  Ohio,  this  movement  featured 
public  singing  and  praying,  and  personal  appeals  to  saloon  keepers. 
In  January,  Philadelphia  women  organized,  “visited  several  saloons, 
prayed,  sang  hymns  on  the  sidewalks,  and  remonstrated  with  the 
keepers  of  the  establishments”  to  close  their  doors,  but  when  the 
saloons  remained  open,  the  women  disbanded.^^  The  women  of 
Williamsport  launched  a similar  crusade  in  February,  but  after  a 
month  they  too  admitted  defeat.^^  When  the  movement  spread  to 
Pittsburgh  in  April,  the  city  authorities  prohibited  religious  exercises 
on  the  streets  and  sidewalks  and  arrested  the  crusaders  when  they  per- 
sisted. Although  convicted,  the  women  were  all  discharged  and  their 
fines  remitted.38  Elsewhere  in  the  State  the  crusaders  encountered 
less  opposition,  and  thousands  were  reported  to  have  taken  the  pledge 
to  “touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.”®^ 

Paralleling  the  Women’s  Crusade,  however,  was  a determined  effort 
by  the  liquor  interests  to  force  repeal  of  the  Local  Option  Act.  These 
interests  secured  their  initial  victory  at  the  beginning  of  the  1874 
legislative  session  with  the  appointment  of  a sympathetic  House 
Committee  on  Vice  and  Immorality,  the  committee  to  which  were 
referred  all  bills  and  resolutions  relating  to  liquor.  The  committee 
chairman  was  an  Allegheny  County  brewer,  and  five  of  the  nine 
committee  members  were  from  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties, 
both  of  which  had  overwhelmingly  voted  for  license.^®  When  this 
committee  favorably  reported  a repeal  bill,  the  Republican  House 
attempted  to  avert  the  issue  by  requesting  an  opinion  from  the  At- 
torney General,  but  the  Attorney  General  decided  that  voters  had 
simply  expressed  their  views  or  wishes  in  the  local  option  elections, 
and  that  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  annul  their  decision  and 
to  repeal  the  act.^^ 

The  Republican  party  openly  divided  over  the  question  of  repeal. 
Some  Republicans  wanted  the  question  of  repeal  submitted  to  the 
electorate,  others  demanded  that  the  legislature  pass  the  repeal  bill, 

^Scharf  and  'Westcott,  History  of  Philadelphia,  I,  839. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  17,  1874. 

^Ibid.,  April  11,  13,  15,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  20,  1874;  see  also  Colvin,  Prohibition,  116-118. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  22,  1874. 

‘^Pennsylvania  House  fournal,  1871,  193-194;  Brown’s  Bellefonte  Republican, 
February  18,  1874. 
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and  still  others  insisted  that  the  electorate  had  already  expressed 
itself  and  wanted  the  Local  Option  Act  kept  on  the  statute  booksd- 
The  Prohibitionists,  led  by  Black,  made  impassioned  appeals  to  the 
legislature,^^  but  when  it  became  evident  that  the  repeal  bill  would 
be  defeated,  the  liquor  interests  had  their  friends  introduce  a state- 
wide license  bill  and  the  controversy  began  anew.  The  Harrisburg 
Temperance  Vindicator  denounced  the  new  license  bill  as  “the  most 
BAREFACED  and  INIQUITOUS  measure  ever  proposed,”^'^  most 
Republican  journals  demanded  its  defeat,  but  the  Democracy  strongly 
supported  the  measure."*^ 

While  the  battle  over  the  license  bill  was  raging  in  Harrisburg, 
veterans  of  the  Women’s  Crusade  marched  on  the  legislature.  Cam- 
eron’s journal  predicted  the  people  would  soon  know  “whether 
women  or  wine  ...  is  the  stronger,”^®  but  the  Pittsburgh  Brewers’ 
and  Liquor  Dealers’  Advocate  could  find  no  humor  in  the  activities 
of  the  “bold  amazons’’  of  the  “Shemales  Brigade.’’  It  complained 
that  the  women  were  fast  becoming  atheists,  since  they  were  appar- 
ently “beginning  to  think  God  is  not  as  powerful  as  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature.’’  “The  intemperance  manifested  by  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  crusade,’’  concluded  the  official  journal  of  the  liquor  interests, 
could  not  but  “have  a marked  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all 
sober-minded  people.’’^'^  The  Republican  House,  fearful  of  the  politi- 
cal consequences,  refused  to  bring  the  new  license  bill  to  a vote.  “It 
presented  a c|uestion,’’  gloated  the  Democracy,  “which  the  Republi- 
can majority  in  the  legislature  had  not  the  courage  or  capacity  to 
meet  with  manly  affirmation  or  denial.’’^® 

With  the  Local  Option  Act  safe  for  at  least  another  year,  the  advo- 
cates of  independent  political  action  remained  on  the  defensive.  The 
temperance  movement  in  the  State  continued  to  win  converts,  but 
the  moral  suasionists  dominated  the  movement.  The  Sabbath  League 
made  its  appearance  and  enjoyed  a rapid  growth,  but  the  League 
emphasized  legal  rather  than  political  action  to  achieve  its  objec- 

Republican  opinion  is  sumarized  in  Bellefonte  Republican,  February  II,  187-1; 
Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  March  28,  1874. 

^’Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  27,  28,  1874. 

‘‘Harrisburg  Temperance  Vindicator,  March  13,  1874. 

‘“Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  March  28,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  .April 
23,  1874. 

‘“Harrisburg  Telegraph , April  21,  1874. 

Pittsburgh  Brewers’  and  Liquor  Dealers’  Advocate,  April  29,  1874. 

‘“Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  12,  1874. 
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tives.'^®  The  Good  Templars  and  the  Sons  of  Temperance  by  1874 
claimed  a combined  membership  of  more  than  40,000,  but  these 
groups  rejected  political  action.  The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety, created  in  1866,  reported  more  than  12,000  members  in  the 
State,  but  at  its  annual  convention  at  Pittsburgh  in  June,  1874,  it 
“distinctly  repudiated  politics  as  an  element  foreign  to  the  purpose” 
of  the  society,  “and  likely  to  bring  its  labors  to  nought. 

Within  the  Temjrerance  Union,  the  Flarrisburg  Temperance  Vindi- 
cator strongly  opposed  the  nomination  of  a Prohibition  ticket  for  the 
1874  elections:  but  the  Philadelphia  Keystone  Independent,  backed 
by  Black  and  the  Prohibition  organizations  of  Allegheny,  Blair,  and 
Luzerne  counties,  demanded  such  a ticket.  A preliminary  convention 
at  Harrisburg  in  May  failed  to  resolve  the  controversy,  and  the  politi- 
cal actionists,  acting  independently,  issued  a call  for  a State  nominat- 
ing convention.^!  ypg  Republican  press  then  attempted  to  under- 
mine the  Prohibition  party.  It  denounced  the  party  as  a trick  to  draw 
Republican  votes,  and  warned  that  in  refusing  to  support  Republican 
candidates,  many  of  whom  were  “friendly  to  the  temperance  cause,” 
the  opponents  of  liquor  were  doing  the  temperance  movement  a 
“positive  injury. ”3-  Republican  journals  recommended  to  the  Prohi- 
bitionists lobby  and  pressure  techniques,  rather  than  independent 
politics,  as  the  “part  of  wisdom.”®^ 

Although  some  Democratic  leaders  feared  the  Prohibition  party 
would  attract  Democratic  votes,  and  might  be  manipulated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Republican  State  ticket,^^  the  Democracy  generally 
encouraged  the  third  party.  The  opponents  of  liquor,  declared  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  must  decide  “whether  the  prohibition  issue  shall 
be  set  upon  its  own  feet  or  sold  out  from  year  to  year  to  the  highest 
bidder  in  the  political  market. 

The  Prohibition  State  Convention  met  at  Harrisburg  on  August 
12,  1874.  James  Black,  who  dominated  the  proceedings,  warned  the 
forty-odd  delegates  that  neither  major  political  party  could  be  trusted 

"Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  18,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  19,  1874;  see  also  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  September 
26,  1874. 

“ Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  8,  1874. 

“ Harrisburg  Telegraph,  .August  11,  1874;  see  also  ibid..  May  25,  July  29,  1874. 

“ Bellefonte  Republican,  July  1,  1874. 

'^Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  16,  18,  19,  August  8,  1874. 

Ibid.,  August  12,  1874;  see  also  James  P.  Barr  to  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  June  5,  1874, 
Black  Papers. 
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on  the  liquor  question,  and  insisted  that  the  only  permanent  solution 
to  the  liquor  problem  was  the  success  of  the  Prohibition  party.  To 
encourage  the  delegates  he  pointed  to  the  Democracy,  which  had 
continued  to  nominate  candidates  for  office  despite  a long  series  of 
defeats  at  the  polls.  The  convention  adopted  a platform  featuring 
a demand  for  absolute  prohibition  through  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  and  nominated  a full  ticket  for  the  November 
elections.  It  selected  Benjamin  Rush  Bradford  of  Beaver  County  for 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Simeon  B.  Chase  for  Supreme  Court  justice, 
Calvin  Parson  of  Luzerne  County  for  Auditor  General,  and  W.  P. 
Cuthbertson  of  Montgomery  County  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 
Black  became  chairman  of  the  party’s  State  committee,  which  was 
expanded  to  include  three  members  from  Philadelphia,  two  from 
Allegheny  County,  and  one  from  each  of  the  remaining  counties  in 
the  State. 

Cameron’s  journal  labeled  the  Prohibition  ticket  a “great  mis- 
take’’;®^ it  predicted  the  Prohibition  party  would  be  dead  within  a 
year,  and  that  it  would  take  the  cause  of  temperance  “twenty  years 
to  recover  the  ground  lost  by  the  indiscretion  and  folly  of  its  pro- 
fessed friends.’’®®  The  ticket,  it  maintained,  could  only  be  intended 
to  aid  the  Democracy,  for  “not  one  delegate  was  crazy  enough  to  expect 
the  election  of  any  of  the  candidates  named. Other  Republican 
journals  echoed  this  theme,  and  the  West  Chester  Republican  de- 
nounced the  Prohibition  convention  as  “an  assemblage  of  idiots.’’®® 
The  Harrisburg  Patriot,  however,  described  the  Prohibition  ticket 
as  composed  of  “competent  and  deserving  citizens  . . . distributed 
through  the  State  with  geographic  propriety,’’  and  was  certain  the 
convention  had  “exhibited  a great  degree  of  political  wisdom  in 
putting  a state  ticket  in  nomination. ’’®i  Democrats  were  convinced 
the  Prohibitionists  would  do  more  damage  to  the  Republican  than 
to  the  Democratic  cause.  Shortly  after  the  Prohibition  convention. 
Chase  declined  the  nomination  for  Supreme  Court  justice  with  the 
statement:  “I  regard  it  as  vital  to  the  enforcement  and  maintenance 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  12,  1874;  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  13, 
1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  13,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press, 
August  15,  1874. 

^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  26,  1874. 

^Ibid.,  August  13,  1874. 

Ibid.,  August  26,  1874. 

“Quoted  in  Bellefonte  Republican,  September  2,  1874. 

“^Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  13,  1874. 
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of  our  present  law  that  our  Republican  ticket  should  be  elected  this 
fall.”®2  Democratic  journals  heaped  abuse  on  Chase,  and  in  an  effort 
to  defeat  his  Republican  opponent,  Paxson,  encouraged  the  Pro- 
hibitionists to  replace  Chase  with  any  one  of  several  leading  Re- 
publicans, but  Black  himself  finally  took  the  place  of  Chase  on  the 
State  ticket.®^ 

During  the  campaign  of  1874,  Democratic  journals  attempted  to 
convince  temperance  advocates  that  the  Republican  party  could  not 
be  trusted  on  the  liquor  question.  They  pointed  out  that  almost 
half  of  the  Republican  legislative  candidates  from  Philadelphia  were 
saloon  keepers,  and  reminded  the  opponents  of  liquor  that  Latta, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  had  strongly 
supported  the  Local  Option  Act.®^  Republican  journals  countered  by 
citing  the  record  of  the  Democracy  on  temperance  legislation,  and  by 
claiming  that  if  Latta  were  elected  and  were  forced  to  cast  a tie- 
breaking vote  on  temperance  legislation  in  the  Senate,  he  would 
vote  with  his  party.  Latta’s  opponent,  Olmstead,  moreover,  was  not 
only  an  advocate  of  temperance,  but  was  from  Potter  County,  which 
for  almost  a quarter  century  had  had  a prohibition  law.®^  Republican 
leaders  predicted  the  Prohibitionists  would  poll  fewer  than  10,000 
votes,  and  even  the  most  optimistic  Democratic  estimate  gave  the 
third  party  no  more  than  15,000  votes.®® 

When  the  Democracy  carried  Ohio  and  Indiana  in  October,  1874, 
Cameron’s  journal  attributed  the  Republican  defeat  to  the  men 
“who  . . . exalt  the  ‘crimes’  of  lager  above  the  bloodshed  in  the 
South,  and  run  mad  over  a crowd  of  jolly  revelers  enjoying  a waltz,’’®'^ 
but,  although  the  Democratic  tide  swept  through  Pennsylvania  a 
month  later,  few  Republican  journals  blamed  the  “cold  water  men.’’®® 
None  of  the  Prohibition  candidates  polled  more  than  4,800  votes. 
No  Prohibition  votes  were  reported  from  fourteen  counties,  and  the 

Bellefonte  Republican,  September  9,  1874. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  28,  September  1,  4,  October  10,  1874;  Rellefonte 
Democratic  Watchman,  September  8,  1874. 

"'‘Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  3,  September  1,  October  16,  1874. 

""Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  27,  September  15,  1874;  Bellefonte  Republican, 
September  9,  1874. 

""Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  10,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  October  17 
1874. 

"’Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  17,  1874. 

""Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  November  28,  1874. 
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Prohibition  vote  did  not  cost  the  Republican  party  control  of  a 
single  county.®^ 

As  a result  of  the  elections,  the  Democracy  would  control  the 
lower  house  in  the  next  legislature,  and  Democratic  journals  de- 
manded immediate  repeal  of  the  Local  Option  Act.  The  Democracy 
had  always  opposed  “all  forms  of  sumptuary  legislation,”  explained 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  and  the  Local  Option  Act  should  be  replaced 
with  a “careful  license  law.”^®  The  Democratic  position  was  hardly 
free  from  political  considerations;  House  passage  of  a repeal  bill, 
admitted  the  Patriot,  would  force  the  Republican  Senate  and  Gov- 
ernor Hartranft,  who  tvas  seeking  re-election,  to  “come  down  from 
the  fence  and  declare  themselves. 

A repeal  bill  with  a new  state-wide  license  system  was  introduced 
into  the  House  and  favorably  reported  early  in  the  legislative  session 
of  1875.'^“  The  Republican  minority  resorted  to  delaying  tactics, 
but  late  in  February  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a two-to-one 
majority  and  was  sent  to  the  Republican  Senate.'^^  The  Senate  at 
first  attempted  to  ignore  the  bill.  The  Republican  caucus  split  on 
the  question  of  repeal,  but  Cameron’s  journal  continued  to  claim 
that,  unlike  the  party  of  “Free  Rum,”  the  Republican  party  was  the 
true  friend  of  temperance  reform. The  struggle  in  the  legislature 
received  wide  publicity,  and  even  the  official  organ  of  the  Grant 
administration,  the  Washington  National  Republican,  warned  Penn- 
sylvania temperance  men  that  “when  they  injure  the  republican 
party  by  dividing  its  strength  they  aid  the  democracy  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  most  detestable  and  really  treacherous  designs.’”^^ 

In  one  final  attempt  to  avoid  the  repeal  issue,  the  Republican 
Senate  amended  the  House  bill  to  provide  for  very  high  license 
fees.  The  House  refused  to  accept  the  amendments,  and  on  the 
final  day  of  the  session  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  repealing  the  Local 

Parson,  the  candidate  for  Auditor  General,  led  the  Prohibition  ticket  with 
4,792  votes;  Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1875,  364-366.  About  half  of  the 
Prohibition  total  came  from  Allegheny  County,  and  when  only  123  Prohibition  votes 
were  reported  from  Philadelphia,  the  Democracy  accused  the  City  Ring  of  adding 
most  of  the  Prohibition  vote  to  the  Republican  totals;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January 
17,  187,5. 

"’’Ibid.,  November  19,  December  1,  1874;  February  26,  1875. 

'^Ibid.,  November  19,  1874. 

''“Pennsylvania  Legislative  Record,  1875,  155,  332-334. 

Ibid.,  674-683.  765;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  10,  17,  26,  1875. 

''^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  11,  1875. 

Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  17,  1875. 
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Option  Act.'^®  The  final  decision  would  have  to  be  made  by  Governor 
Hartranft.  Hartranft  took  no  action  for  almost  a month,  but  in  mid- 
April  he  signed  the  repeal  bill  into  lawd^  The  Cameron  machine 
had  decided  to  take  a calculated  risk  on  the  liquor  question. 

The  Cold  Water  Men  Challenge  the  Cameron  Machine 

Repeal  of  the  Local  Option  Act,  although  a severe  blow  to  the 
temperance  movement,  proved  a boon  to  the  Prohibition  party  in 
the  State.  When  the  National  Temperance  Convention,  composed  of 
prominent  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Christian  Temperance  Al- 
liance, met  at  Pittsburgh  in  May,  1875,  the  organization  chose  as  its 
president  the  Rev.  Robert  Audley  Browne  of  New  Castle.  Browne 
was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  independent  political  action.'^®  Later 
that  month,  Browne  and  James  Black  headed  a large  Pennsylvania 
delegation  at  the  second  national  nominating  convention  of  the 
Prohibition  party,  which  met  at  Cleveland.  Both  men  were  among 
the  contenders  for  the  presidential  nomination,  which  finally  went 
to  General  Green  Clay  Smith  of  Kentucky;  and  Browne  was  among 
those  considered  for  the  vice-presidential  nomination.  A solution 
of  the  liquor  problem,  insisted  the  national  Prohibition  platform, 
could  “only  be  obtained  by  political  action  through  the  ballot  box.’”^® 

Within  the  State,  Prohibition  county  tickets  began  to  appear 
shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  repeal  bill.®®  Republican  journals 
again  pleaded  with  the  temperance  men  not  to  split  the  Republican 
party,  and  warned  against  “a  few  men  placing  this  noble  reform 
in  jeopardy  and  giving  us  free  rum  for  four  years,  as  the  election  of 
a Democratic  governor  would  be  sure  to  do,”®i  but  the  political 
actionists  were  not  to  be  denied.  On  June  16,  1875,  66  delegates 
representing  22  counties  met  at  Harrisburg  to  nominate  a Pro- 
hibition State  ticket  for  the  fall  elections.  Addressing  the  delegates. 
State  Chairman  Black  attacked  the  legislature  and  Governor  Hart- 
ranft for  repeal  of  the  Local  Option  Act,  insisted  that  neither  major 
party  had  “done  anything  for  the  cause  of  temperance  to  merit 

’“Pennsylvania  Legislative  Record,  1875,  1446-1447,  I486:  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
March  18,  1875. 

’’Act  of  April  12,  1875,  P.  L.  40;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  22,  1875. 

’“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  13,  1875. 

’'Harrisburg  Temperance  Vindicator,  May  19,  26,  1875. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  27,  June  14,  1875. 

” Bellefonte  Republican,  June  2,  1875;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  16, 
May  6,  1875. 
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support,”  and  warned  that  alliance  with  either  major  party  would 
be  but  “a  partnership  with  evil  that  good  might  be  brought  out.” 

The  convention  was  enlivened  by  a dispute  over  the  naming  of 
women  to  the  resolutions  committee— the  women  remained  on  the 
committee— and  by  an  attack  on  those  who  claimed  to  be  party 
members  but  who,  like  Chase,  had  bolted  in  the  previous  election. 
The  convention  took  no  action  in  regard  to  this  problem.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Audley  Browne,  who  had  once  been  a Republican  State 
Senator,  received  the  nomination  for  Governor,  and  the  Rev.  Elijah  F. 
Pennypacker,  a prominent  Chester  County  clergyman  and  also  a 
former  Republican,  was  named  for  State  Treasurer. 

The  Prohibition  platform  called  for  hard  money,  “no  ecclesiastical 
interference  with  the  common  schools,”  and  “a  sober  commonwealth” 
as  “the  true  path  to  labor  reform.”  After  a detailed  review  of  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  the  Prohibitionists  declared  it  was  “neither 
right  nor  politic  for  the  state  to  afford  legal  protection  and  sanction 
to  the  liquor  traffic,”  and  maintained  that  the  liquor  question  was 
“a  political  issue  of  magnitude  and  importance  greater  than  all 
others.”  They  rejected  all  methods  of  partial  limitation  and  regu- 
lation of  the  liquor  traffic  as  doomed  to  failure,  and  demanded 
absolute  prohibition  through  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution; 
this  was  “the  only  shield  against  the  power  of  a corrupt  business 
and  the  yielding  to  their  demands  by  venal  legislators.”  Explaining 
that  such  a policy  required  that  all  three  branches  of  government 
“should  be  in  the  hands  of  friends,”  and  that  neither  major  party 
could  be  trusted  to  achieve  this  objective,  the  Prohibitionists  claimed 
their  party  was  “an  imperative  necessity  and  its  support  a solemn 
duty  on  the  part  of  temperance  men.”  The  platform  branded  every 
vote  for  either  Republican  or  Democratic  candidates  as  “a  vote  cast 
in  favor  of  the  wicked  liquor  traffic,”  and  concluded  with  demands 
for  a legislative  investigation  of  the  evils  of  liquor,  for  the  creation 
of  a State  police  to  enforce  State  laws,  particularly  those  regarding 
liquor,  and  for  women  to  be  given  the  right  to  vote  on  the  liquor 
question.  Black,  who  was  reappointed  chairman  of  the  State  com- 
mittee, informed  the  delegates  that  the  party  had  received  less  than 
$400  to  finance  the  1874  campaign;  he  appealed  for  God’s  blessing 
and  at  least  $2,000  for  the  current  campaign.^s 

“ Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  17,  1875;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  16,  17,  1875; 
Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  June  18,  1875.  For  the  full  text  of  the  Pro- 
hibition platform,  see  McClure  and  Norris,  Times  Almanac,  1876,  72. 
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The  Democracy  praised  the  Prohibition  candidates  as  “both  Re- 
publicans and  gentlemen  of  character.”®^  During  the  campaign  of 
1875  Democratic  journals  accused  Hartranft  of  having  conducted  a 
drinking  campaign  of  Pittsburgh  saloons  in  1872,*^  and  encouraged 
the  Prohibitionists  to  make  every  effort  to  avenge  the  “shameful 
breach  of  faith”  committed  by  the  Republicans  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Local  Option  Act.®®  The  Republican  press  made  no  effort  to  conceal 
its  opposition  to  the  Prohibition  party.  Cameron’s  journal  labeled 
its  candidates  “cats’-paws”  for  the  “Whiskey  Ring  Democracy,”®® 
Mackey’s  journal  denounced  them  as  “Brevet  Democrats,”®'^  and  the 
Carlisle  Herald  announced  that  it  so  utterly  despised  the  Pro- 
hibitionists that  it  would  neither  publish  the  proceedings  of  their 
convention  nor  print  the  names  of  their  candidates.®®  The  third 
party  had  changed  from  Black  to  Browne,  but  “many  of  their  own 
friends  think  the  members  are  green,”  quipped  one  Republican 
journal;®®  they  were  not  only  throwing  away  their  votes  but  were 
actually  aiding  the  enemy,  since  everyone  knew  that  “Temperance 
Democrats”  were,  “like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between.”®® 

The  Prohibitionists  stood  firm.  In  his  letter  accepting  the  guber- 
natorial nomination,  Browne  accused  the  Republican  party  of  breach 
of  faith  in  repealing  the  Local  Option  Act  and  placed  chief  re- 
sponsibility on  Governor  Hartranft.®^  “The  Republican  party  is 
dead,”  announced  Browne;  “when  a party  is  dead  we  ought  to  bury 
it. ”92  fje  then  embarked  on  a speaking  tour  of  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  explaining  to  his  audiences  that  “Republican  principles 
were  seven  like  John  Randolph  said,  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.”®® 

When  Browne  scheduled  speaking  engagements  for  Sundays,  the 
Republican  press  retaliated  by  branding  him  an  “apostate  priest 
who  degrades  his  calling  and  dishonors  his  profession”®^  and  accusing 

“ Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  June  18,  1875. 

^Ibid.,  June  25,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  July  23,  August  13,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  10,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  June  18,  August  18,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  5,  1875. 

Pittsburgh  Commercial,  June  17,  1875. 

Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  2,  1875. 

Norristown  Herald  quoted  in  Bellefonte  Republican,  July  14,  1875. 

LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  July  30,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  3,  1875. 

July  15,  1875. 

Ibid.,  August  26,  1875. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  2.  1875. 
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him  of  “prosiitution  of  the  pulpit”  and  “desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath.Republican  journals  warned  that  irreparable  damage  was 
being  done  the  cause  of  temperance  by  “short-sighted  political  teachers 
known  as  clergymen,”^®  and  the  Tyrone  Herald  complained  that 
“slang-whanger  and  political  Bible-banger”  Browne  could  “crowd 
more  willful,  deliberate,  premeditated,  bald-faced  malicious  lies  into  a 
given  space,  about  the  republican  party  and  Governor  Hartranft,  than 
any  other  political  mountebank  or  gospel  fraud  that  ever  disgraced 
a party  or  polluted  a pulpit.”®'^  Ignoring  his  critics,  Browne  continued 
his  Sunday  speeches,  and  during  October  he  invaded  Philadelphia, 
the  very  citadel  of  the  enemy.®® 

Because  of  the  close  balance  between  the  two  major  parties  in 
the  State,  and  the  unexpected  Democratic  victory  the  previous  year, 
the  Prohibition  party  attracted  more  attention  in  1875  than  its 
previous  record  would  have  warranted.  “The  temperance  tickets 
need  watching,”  warned  Republican  State  Chairman  Hoyt,®®  and 
tluring  the  campaign  the  Democracy  accused  the  Republicans  of 
attempting  to  “buy  off”  several  Prohibition  county  tickets. i®®  The 
Republican  press,  fearful  of  the  October  states,  late  in  the  campaign 
adopted  a conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  Prohibitionists.  “Tem- 
perance is  not  now  the  issue,”  explained  Cameron’s  journal;  “it  may  be 
some  day,  and  it  will  then  be  timely  to  form  a party,  which  now 
is  only  a wasting  of  energies  that  might  be  effective.”!®^  But  the 
Republicans  swept  the  October  states;  and,  during  the  final  weeks 
of  the  campaign,  the  journals  of  the  major  parties  all  but  ignored 
the  Prohibitionists.  Democratic  leaders  still  hoped  the  Prohibition 
ticket  would  draw  sufficient  Republican  votes  to  prove  decisive,  and 
in  several  areas  the  Democracy  helped  make  Prohibition  ballots 
available  to  Republicans,  but  shortly  before  the  election  Quay  pre- 
dicted the  Prohibitionists  would  poll  no  more  than  10,000  votes. 
The  Democracy  believed  the  figure  would  be  closer  at  15,000,  but 
the  Prohibitionists  claimed  they  were  certain  of  at  least  25,000  votes.^®® 

“"Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  9,  1875. 

““Bellefonte  Republican,  September  15,  1875. 

” Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  2,  1875. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  15,  1875. 

Henry  M.  Hoyt  to  Edward  McPherson,  July  24,  1875,  McPherson  Papers. 

^“Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  October  8,  1875. 

“^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  11,  1875. 

^“Heister  Clymer  to  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  October  15,  1875,  Bayard  Papers; 
W.  W.  H.  Davis  to  Randall,  October  21,  1875;  A.  McAllister  to  Randall,  October  21, 
1875;  I.  Herter  to  Randall.  October  20.  1875,  Randall  Papers;  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
November  1,  1875. 
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“Just  Nowhere  in  the  Count” 

In  the  gubernatorial  election  Browne  received  13,244  votes;  Penny- 
packer,  the  Prohibitionist  candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  polled 
12,468  votesd^s  “The  temperance  folk,”  rejoiced  the  Republicans, 
“came  in  just  nowhere  in  the  count. “The  cause  of  temperance 
sinks,  under  the  returns,  to  a power  of  no  especial  consequence,” 
announced  Cameron’s  journal;  “the  only  party  favorable  to  tem- 
perance is  embittered  by  an  opposition  it  did  not  deserve.  And  the 
Prohibitionists,  having  kicked  the  Republicans  away  from  them,  are 
now  kicked  in  turn  by  the  Democrats.  Does  such  leadership  as  these 
results  proclaim  pay?”io5  The  poor  showing  of  the  Prohibition 
ticket  disappointed  Democratic  as  well  as  Prohibitionist  leaders. 

Statistically,  the  Prohibitionists  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
State.  The  Republican  State  ticket  polled  but  49.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  popular  vote,  and  both  Hartranft  and  Rawle,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  were  elected  with  pluralities.  The 
Prohibitionists  enabled  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  candidate, 
Pershing,  to  carry  Butler,  Huntingdon,  Jefferson,  and  Perry  counties 
by  a total  of  less  than  400  votes  and  gave  Montgomery  and  Venango 
counties  to  Piollet,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  State  Treasurer, 
by  a total  of  about  200  votes,  but  these  local  results  had  no  influence 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  State  elections.  The  Prohibition  candidates 
drew  most  of  their  votes  in  strongly  Republican  counties;  Allegheny 
County  reported  1,600  Prohibition  votes,  Philadelphia  County  about 
650,  and  Chester,  nearly  600. The  Republican  State  ticket  carried 
Pennsylvania  in  1875,  despite  this  protest  vote  by  Republican 
opponents  of  liquor. 

The  1875  elections  marked  the  high  tide  of  the  Prohibition  party. 
As  a direct  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  Local  Option  Act,  the  strength 
of  the  party  increased  from  0.8  per  cent  of  the  total  popular  vote 
in  1874  to  2.2  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1875,  but  it  would  be  another 
decade  before  a Prohibition  gubernatorial  candidate  would  attract 
more  votes  than  Browne  had  polled.  The  temperance  movement 

SmiiU’s  Legislative  Hand  Book.  1876,  268,  270. 

Pottsville  Standard  quoted  in  Rellefonte  Republican,  November  3,  1873. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  22,  1875. 

SV.  H.  Davis  to  Randall,  November  4.  1875,  Randall  Papers;  Centre  Hall 
Centre  Reporter,  November  11,  1875. 

Sm nil’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1876,  267-270. 
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continued  to  grow  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
opponents  of  liquor  continued  to  reject  independent  political  action 
as  a means  to  achieve  their  objective.  Both  major  parties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  too  firmly  entrenched  to  be  dislodged  by  the  single- 
issue appeal  of  the  Prohibitionists,  and  the  liquor  question  was  all 
but  forgotten  in  the  larger  issues  emerging  out  of  the  continuing 
depression. 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  Politics  of  Econcnnic  Protest,  1872-1875 

Before  1875,  neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Democratic  parties 
in  Pennsylvania  indicated  any  real  concern  for  either  the  farm 
or  the  labor  vote.  The  war  experience  greatly  strengthened  the 
established  political  allegiances  of  farmers  and  laborers,  and  neither 
group  had  achieved  a degree  of  organization  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
concern.  In  their  annual  platforms  both  parties  promised  to  promote 
farm  and  labor  interests,  but  thereafter  the  Democracy  attempted 
to  avoid  all  issues  save  Republican  excesses,  while  the  Republican 
party  garbed  itself  in  the  Bloody  Shirt  and  raised  the  banner  of  tariff 
protection.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  major  parties,  however,  economic 
distress  could  not  be  ignored  indefinitely;  and,  although  unorganized 
and  long  unheeded,  this  distress  eventually  resulted  in  organized 
political  protest. 

The  Grange  Movement  and  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Vote 

The  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  Civil  War  years  continued  in 
many  segments  of  the  economy  after  the  Panic  of  1873,  but  as  early 
as  1867  Pennsylvania  farmers  were  experiencing  difficulties.  From 
a post-war  high  of  $1.86  in  1866  the  average  price  of  wheat  per 
bushel  dropped  to  $1.01  in  1869,  while  corn  prices  fell  from  84 
cents  to  53  cents  per  bushel  during  the  next  three  years.  Wheat  and 
corn,  along  with  hay,  accounted  for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
cash  value  of  the  State’s  agricultural  product  at  this  time,  and 
farmers  increased  production  by  almost  17,000,000  bushels  to  com- 
pensate for  this  loss  of  income.  The  added  production  only  further 
depressed  farm  prices.^  Poor  farms  were  abandoned  and  farmers 
increasingly  diversified  their  product,  yet  farm  income  continued  to 
fall  behind  inflated  farm  costs. 

Despite  this  agricultural  distress,  no  organized  farm  revolt  de- 
veloped in  Pennsylvania  similar  to  the  Granger-led  movement  which 
occurred  in  the  midwestern  states.  Apart  from  the  strength  of  old 


’ Gasteiger  and  Boster,  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Statistics,  tables,  21-22,  26. 
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party  ties,  Pennsylvania  farmers  had  little  sympathy  with  the  major 
objective  of  the  midwestern  revolt— the  reduction  of  railroad  rates 
on  farm  products.  Such  reductions  would  only  threaten  their  own 
eastern  markets.  Furthermore,  Pennsylvanians  had  long  endured  the 
abuses  of  railroads,  and,  although  anti-railroad  sentiment  continued 
to  grow  after  the  war,  it  neither  produced  a farm  revolt  nor  was 
it  directly  responsible  for  the  rise  of  the  Grange  movement  in  the 
State.2 

The  first  Grange  in  Pennsylvania  was  organized  in  February,  1871, 
by  a small  group  of  Clinton  County  farmers.  The  new  organization 
attracted  little  attention,  and  it  was  another  two  years  before  the 
appearance  of  a second  local  C^range.^  During  this  period  farm  prices 
rallied  briefly,  but  in  1873  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  hay  fell  off  $3.84  per  ton,  and  despite  a production  cutback 
of  more  than  9,000,000  bushels,  corn  sold  for  only  55  cents  per  bushel.'* 
Inflation  continued  to  force  up  agricultural  costs  and  credit  was 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain.  The  result  was  a rapid  growth  of  the 
Grange  movement  during  the  summer  of  1873,  and  in  September, 
1873,  representatives  of  twenty-five  local  granges  met  at  Reading  and 
organized  a State  Grange.-'*  Nevertheless,  the  constitution  of  the  State 
organization  forbade  even  the  discussion  of  political  questions  in 
the  work  of  the  Grange,  and  its  State  officers  devoted  their  efforts 
to  securing  discounts  from  manufacturers  on  purchases  of  farm  equip- 
ment and  supplies.® 

Both  major  parties  in  the  State  watched  the  growth  of  the  Grange 
movement  with  interest,  but  neither  party  expected  any  significant 
shift  in  the  farm  vote.  The  Republican  platform  in  1873  again 
endorsed  the  protective  tariff  as  the  cure  for  alf  economic  ills,  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  “every  movement  to  secure  for  agriculture” 
its  “due  influence,  interests,  and  rights,”  and  promised  farmers  the 
Republican  party  would  be  their  ally  “in  every  just  effort  to  attain 
their  ends.’”^  During  the  campaign  Republican  journals  contented 

“'See  Buck,  Granger  Movement,  61;  Frederick  Merk,  “Eastern  Antecedents  of  the 
Grangers,”  Agricultural  History,  XXIII  (January,  1949),  1-8. 

“Hill,  Brief  History  of  the  Grange  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,  14;  Brenckman, 
History  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  34. 

“ Gasteiger  and  Boster,  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Statistics,  tables,  21-22,  26. 

® Hill,  Grange  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,  3-4,  20. 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  for  the  Year  1S75,  Leg. 
Docs.,  1876,  I,  no.  1,  p.  100. 

■'Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  14.  1873. 
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themselves  with  reminding  farmers  that  the  Republican  was  the 
“real  ‘Farmer’s  party’,’’  since  it  had  relieved  them  “from  the  payment 
of  State  tax  upon  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania,  something  no  combina- 
tion of  ‘Farmers’  could  have  done.’’®  Although  the  Democratic  plat- 
form ignored  the  tariff  question,  it  specifically  condemned  such 
railroad  combinations  as  raised  transportation  rates  by  eliminating 
competition.^  Neither  the  Grange  nor  agricultural  distress,  however, 
played  any  discernible  role  in  the  outcome  of  the  State  elections 
of  1873. 

Nor  did  Pennsylvania  agriculture  have  any  significant  voice  or 
inlluence  in  the  deliberations  of  the  1873  Constitutional  Convention. 
Only  one  of  the  133  delegates  was  a full-time  farmer,  and,  although 
anti-railroad  sentiment  was  an  important  factor  in  the  demand  for 
constitutional  revision,  this  sentiment  was  particularly  strong  in  urban, 
industrialized  areas.  The  new  constitution  prohibited  the  granting 
of  rebates  by  railroads,  but  it  outlawed  only  unreasonably  discrimi- 
natory rates— leaving  the  task  of  definition  to  the  legislature  and  the 
courts— and  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  consolidation  of  feeder  lines 
or  with  the  policy  of  rate  discrimination  in  favor  of  through  traffic 
from  the  midwest. Several  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  re- 
sembled the  Granger-sponsored  Illinois  Constitution  of  1870,  but  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873  was  not  the  result  of  Granger 
influence. 

The  panic  of  September,  1873,  had  no  immediate  effect  upon 
agriculture.  Accustomed  to  economic  adversity,  rural  communities 
planned  “Hard  Times’’  balls  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  “Gentle- 
men must  wear  patched  clothing  and  unblacked  boots,  and  ladies 
nothing  finer  than  calico,”  explained  one  announcement;  “the  supper 
will  consist  of  mush-and-milk  and  baked  potatoes. Farmers  expected 
that  once  confidence  was  restored  prosperity  would  follow,  but  the 
new  year  brought  only  a worsening  of  conditions.  Corn  prices  rallied 
but  hay  dropped  an  average  of  $1.00  per  ton,  and  wheat  prices  fell 
another  29  cents  per  bushel. By  June,  1874,  there  were  440  Granges 

^ Blair  County  Radical,  quoted  in  Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  2.  1873. 

“Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  August  28,  1873;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
August  27,  29,  1873;  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter.  September  11,  1873. 

Hellerich,  “Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,”  141;  Hellerich,  "Railroad 
Regulation  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1873.”  41-42,  52. 

“Buck,  Granger  Movement,  200,  notes  this  resemblance,  but  see  Hellerich.  “Rail- 
road Regulation,”  35-53. 

’“Bellefonte  Republican,  December  17,  1873. 

Gasteiger  and  Boster,  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Statistics,  tables,  21-22,  26. 
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in  the  State,  with  a total  membership  of  more  than  18,0004^  Still 
the  Grange  remained  aloof  from  politics;  the  first  annual  session 
of  the  State  organization  was  devoted  to  the  problems  of  co-operative 
buying  and  selling;  and,  although  a later  special  session  considered 
the  creation  of  a committee  on  legislation,  no  action  was  taken  on 
this  proposal^® 

During  the  campaign  of  1874  neither  major  party  made  any  special 
bid  for  the  farm  vote.  The  Harrisburg  Patriot  observed  that  “it  would 
be  wonderful  if  people  that  went  out  of  the  democratic  party  on  a 
free  soil  platform  should  come  back  under  a new  free  soil  cover,’’^® 
but  the  Patriot  was  convinced  the  Grange  movement  posed  no  threat 
to  the  Democracy.  “A  Democrat  is  already  a granger  and  something 
more,”  it  insisted;  “the  methods  of  the  granger  and  the  democrat 
only  differ.”^'^  While  Democrats  and  Grangers  respected  each  other’s 
objectives,  explained  another  Democratic  journal,  “the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  considering  the  question  of  a closer  affinity  than  has 
heretofore  existed  between  them.”^® 

The  Republican  party  in  1874  simply  ignored  the  farm  problem 
and  the  Grange  movement.  Auditor  General  Harrison  S.  Allen,  seek- 
ing re-election,  joined  the  Grange,  but  the  Republican  Carlisle  Herald 
did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  leaders  of  the  farm  organization  as 
“scheming  politicians,  obscure  editors,  pettifogging  lawyers,  and  farm- 
ing implement  dealers. Most  Republicans  believed  the  Bloody 
Shirt  and  the  protective  tariff  would  again  carry  their  party  to 
victory;  and,  although  acknowledging  that  “hard  times”  contributed 
to  their  defeat,  they  preferred  to  emphasize  policy  blunders  of  the 
Grant  administration.  Agricultural  distress,  along  with  the  industrial 
depression  and  the  scandals  of  the  Grant  administration,  helped  the 
Democracy  sweep  the  congressional  elections  and  gain  control  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  State  legislature  in  1874,  but  more  significant  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Republican  State  ticket  was  the  Republican  loss 

“ Hill,  Grange  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,  18-20.  Buck,  Granger  Movement, 
table,  58-59,  lists  the  number  of  Granges  in  Pennsylvania  as  132  in  March,  1874, 
and  as  329  in  September,  1874. 

“Hill.  Grange  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,  20-21. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  24,  1874. 

Ibid.,  June  10.  1874. 

“ Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  February  6,  1874;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
October  16,  1874;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  October  31,  1874. 

“Quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  24,  1874;  see  also  ibid.,  June  13,  1874. 
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of  Allegheny  County  and  the  greatly  reduced  Republican  majority 

in  Philadelphia.20 

The  Post-Civil  War  Labor  Vote 

Before  1875,  the  vote  of  organized  labor  had  also  been  a relatively 
insignificant  factor  in  Pennsylvania  politics.  The  Civil  War  ushered 
in  a period  of  relative  prosperity  for  labor,  but  much  of  this  pros- 
perity was  based  upon  an  inflated  currency,  particularly  after  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  and  the  issuance  of  greenbacks.  During 
the  war  years  rents  doubled,  clothing  prices  tripled,  and  the  price  of 
foodstuffs  increased  as  much  as  400  per  cent.^i  Wages  failed  to  keep 
up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  during  the  war  the  number 
of  labor  unions  in  Pennsylvania  more  than  tripled.  Local  unions 
rapidly  combined  into  national  organizations;  but,  except  for  the 
National  Labor  Union,  most  of  these  were  trade  unions  which  op- 
posed political  action. 22 

The  National  Labor  Union,  the  major  labor  organization  of  the 
immediate  post-war  years,  was  organized  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  William  H.  Sylvis,  a native  of  Indiana  County  and  president  of 
the  Molders’  Union.  Despite  his  trade-union  background,  Sylvis 
strongly  advocated  independent  political  action;  and,  although  he  died 
before  most  of  his  plans  could  be  realized,  his  activities  helped  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  National  Labor  Reform  party. 2^  A local 
Labor  Reform  party  was  organized  in  Pittsburgh  as  early  as  1871. 
Fusing  with  the  city  Democratic  organization,  it  helped  elect  a reform 
mayor,  but  the  fusion  collapsed  shortly  thereafter,  and  the  following 
year  the  Republican  organization  regained  control  of  the  city.24  In 
Philadelphia,  where  the  trade  unionists  controlled  the  labor  move- 
ment, the  Labor  Reformers  made  no  attempt  to  challenge  the  powerful 

^ See  above,  Chapter  V. 

^ Ralph  R.  Ricker,  "The  Greenback— Labor  Movement  in  Pennsylvania”  (un- 
published Ph.  D.  thesis,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1955) , 26,  Frank  T. 
Carlton,  The  History  and  Problems  of  Organized  Labor  (New  York,  1911),  56. 

“ Joseph  G.  Rayback,  A History  of  Arnerican  Labor  (New  York,  1959),  111-117; 
John  R.  Commons,  et  al.  (eds.) , A Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial 
Society  (10  vols.;  Cleveland,  1910-1911),  IX,  22;  Mary  Beard,  A Short  History  of 
the  American  Labor  Movement  (New  York,  1920),  67-68,  82.  See  also  Robert  P. 
Sharkey,  Money,  Class  and  Party:  An  Economic  Study  of  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction (Baltimore,  1959) , 219-220. 

“ Jonathan  Grossman,  William  Sylvis,  Pioneer  of  American  Labor:  A Study  of 
the  Labor  Movement  During  the  Era  of  the  Civil  IFar,  in  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  no.  516  (New  York,  1945),  232-237. 

“ Bradley,  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  319. 
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Republican  machine  in  control  ol  the  city.  With  organized  labot 
in  the  most  highly  industrialized  areas  of  the  State  committed  to 
the  party  of  protection,  the  only  significant  support  for  the  National 
Labor  party  came  from  the  anthracite  coal  region,  particularly  from 
Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  and  Carbon  counties. 

Notwithstanding  the  demands  of  the  new  industrialization,  the 
price  of  anthracite  declined  during  the  immediate  post-war  years. 
Mine  owners  and  operators  compensated  for  this  decline  by  simply 
reducing  wages;  the  constant  foreign  immigration  into  the  anthracite 
region  assured  them  of  a labor  surplus,  and  they  had  no  competition 
for  labor  since  there  were  no  other  local  industries.  The  result  of 
the  wage  cuts  was  the  creation  in  1868  of  the  first  significant  miners’ 
union,  the  Workingmen’s  Benevolent  Association,  by  John  Siney,  an 
Irish  immigrant  who  settled  in  Schuylkill  County  during  the  war.^s 

The  union  co-operated  with  the  mine  operators  in  restricting 
production  to  raise  coal  prices,  but  no  such  identity  of  interests 
existed  between  the  union  and  the  coal-carrying  railroad  companies. 
These  railroads,  having  overexpanded  their  systems,  demanded  that 
more  coal  be  transported,  regardless  of  retail  prices.  When  strikes 
and  lockouts  resulted,  the  railroads,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
dynamic  and  ruthless  young  president  of  the  Reading  line,  Franklin 
B.  Gowen,  set  out  to  acquire  ownership  of  the  mines.  Gowen  not  only 
forced  the  union  and  the  operators  to  abandon  their  attempt  to 
control  prices,  but  also  turned  a legislative  investigation  of  railroad 
rates  against  the  union. Almost  half  the  foreign-born  who  domi- 
nated the  anthracite  region  at  this  time  were  Irish,  a group  with 
strong  tendencies  toward  active  participation  in  politics.^^  Under 
their  leadership,  the  miners’  union  gained  control  of  the  Democratic 

Peter  Roberts,  The  Anthracite  Coal  Industry:  A Study  of  the  Economic  Condi- 
tion and  Relation  of  the  Cooperative  Forces  in  the  Development  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Industry  in  Pennsylvania  (New  York.  1901)  , 55:  J.  Walter  Coleman,  The  Molly 
Maguire  Riots:  Industrial  Conflict  in  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Region  (Richmond, 
1956)  , .5,  16;  Frank  J.  Warne,  The  Slav  Invasion  and  the  Mine  Workers:  A Study  in 
Immigration  (Philadelphia,  1904)  , 15-24;  Marvin  W.  Schlegel,  “The  Workingmen’s 
Benevolent  Association:  First  Union  of  Anthracite  Miners,”  Pennsylvania  History, 
X (October,  1943)  , 243-245.  Three  years  later,  the  union  took  the  name  “Miners’ 
and  Laborers’  Benevolent  Association,”  ibid.,  246. 

^Marvin  W.  Schlegel,  Ruler  of  the  Reading:  The  Life  of  Franklin  B.  Gowen, 
1836-1889  (Harrisburg,  1947),  13-18,  23-31;  Eliot  Jones,  The  Anthracite  Coal  Com- 
bination in  the  United  States,  With  Some  Account  of  the  Early  Development  of  the 
Anthracite  Industry  (Cambridge,  1914)  , 27-29;  Schlegel,  “’Workingmen’s  Benevolent 
Association,”  246-257. 

^Coleman,  Molly  Maguire  Riots,  68-69:  Schlegel.  Ruler  of  the  Reading.  93-95; 
see  also  Rayback,  History  of  Ameriean  Labor,  125-126. 
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organization  in  Schuylkill  County,  but  Gowen  was  one  of  the  State’s 
most  prominent  Democrats.  When  the  Republican-controlled  legisla- 
ture also  proved  hostile  to  the  union,  the  miners  turned  to  independent 
political  action. 

Early  in  1872  twenty-one  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  most  of 
them  from  the  anthracite  region,  attended  the  first  national  nomi- 
nating convention  of  the  National  Labor  Reform  party  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  gain  the  party’s  presidential 
nomination  for  Governor  Geary,  who  was  widely  regarded  as  pro- 
labor.-^  In  May,  1872,  the  Pennsylvania  Labor  Reformers  held  a 
State  convention  at  Williamsport.  Under  John  Siney’s  leadership 
the  delegates  endorsed  the  Columbus  ticket,  and  to  the  national 
platform  added  resolutions  demanding  absolute  purity  in  elections, 
the  elimination  of  the  patronage  system,  and  State  anti-monopoly 
legislation.  Many  of  the  leading  Democratic  gubernatorial  candidates 
sent  letters  to  the  convention  indicating  their  willingness  to  accept 
the  Labor  Reform  nomination,  and  the  convention  finally  chose  as 
its  standard  bearer  William  P.  Schell,  a prominent  Bedford  County 
Democrat.  The  remainder  of  the  Labor  Reform  State  ticket  consisted 
of  a second  Democrat  and  a Liberal  Republican. ^9 

The  National  Labor  Reform  party  in  1872  included  many  non- 
labor elements:  and,  in  attempting  to  promote  a variety  of  causes, 
it  alienated  most  of  the  trade  unionists.^o  The  party  did  not  conduct 
an  active  campaign  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  October  gubernatorial 
election  a total  of  only  twelve  votes  from  three  counties,  none  of  them 
in  the  anthracite  region,  was  reported  for  the  Labor  Reform  candi- 
date.31  The  official  returns  for  Pennsylvania  in  the  presidential 
election  included  none  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  Labor  Reform  ticket.^^ 

Labor  Reformers  took  little  part  in  the  1873  State  elections.  No 
State  ticket  was  nominated,  and  the  party  was  active  only  in  Schuyl- 
kill and  Allegheny  counties.  In  Schuylkill  County  a mixed  ticket 

“Commons,  Dociirnentaiy  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  IX,  272-27.1; 
Murray  S.  Stedman,  Jr.,  and  Susan  W.  Stedman.  Discontent  at  the  Polls:  A Study 
in  Farmer  and  Labor  Parties,  1827-1918  (New  York,  1950)  , 6;  Tinkcom,  Geaij. 
129-132. 

“ Rradlev.  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania.”  361-362. 

“Rayback,  History  of  American  Labor,  127-128;  Thomas  H.  Greer,  American 
Social  Reform  Movements:  Their  Pattern  Since  1865  (New  York,  1949)  , 15-20: 
Nathan  Fine,  Labor  and  Farmer  Parties  in  the  United  States,  1828-1928  (New  York. 
1928),  32. 

^^Pennsylvania  House  Journal,  1873,  123-124. 

’-Ricker,  “Greenback-Labor  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,”  39. 
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of  Labor  Reformers  and  Democrats  was  nominated  for  county  offices, 
and  in  Allegheny  County  the  laborites  rejected  a Democratic  proposal 
for  fusion  and  nominated  both  a county  and  a legislative  ticket.^^ 
The  nominations  produced  no  alarm  among  Republican  leaders.  “The 
ties  of  party  are  not  easily  severed,”  observed  Cameron’s  journal, 
“and  we  shall  be  greatly  deceived  if  a large  majority  of  the  work- 
ingmen don’t  vote  in  accordance  with  their  old  party  predilections.”^^ 
The  election  returns  fully  justihed  Republican  complacency. 

In  September,  1873,  the  bubble  of  speculation  burst,  and  the 
uncontrolled  inflation  that  characterized  the  prosperity  of  the  post- 
war years  rapidly  gave  way  to  an  equally  uncontrolled  deflation.^s 
The  early  months  of  1874  were  marked  by  a series  of  production  and 
wage  cuts,  and  by  May,  100,000  Pennsylvania  laborers  were  idle 
because  of  strikes.^®  Anthracite  production  fell  off  more  than  a 
million  tons  from  the  total  for  the  previous  year,  but  even  more 
striking  was  the  decline  of  the  iron  industry.  With  almost  40  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  iron  furnaces,  which  accounted  for  about  half 
of  the  national  production  of  pig  iron,  Pennsylvania  produced  176,000 
fewer  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1874  than  in  1873;  the  decline  in  the 
national  total  in  1874  was  only  180,000  tons.^^  Production  in  other 
industries  also  fell  off  sharply,  and  unemployment  mounted  as  Penn- 
sylvania began  to  experience  the  effects  of  the  first  industrial  depres- 
sion in  the  nation’s  history. 

The  first  labor  troubles  resulting  directly  from  the  depression 
occurred  in  March,  1874,  at  Susquehanna  Depot.  The  employees  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  struck  for  their  back  pay,  and 
tore  up  tracks  to  prevent  the  passage  of  trains  until  their  demands 
were  met.  Upon  the  request  of  the  local  sheriff.  Governor  Hartranft 
dispatched  1,500  militia  to  restore  order.  Criticized  for  his  use  of 
the  militia,  Hartranft  explained: 

As  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  State,  I cannot  allow  creditors, 
however  meritorious  their  claims  may  be,  to  forcibly  seize 
property  of  the  debtors  and  hold  it  without  due  process  of 

^ Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette,  June  27,  1873;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  7,  1873; 
Pittsburgh  Commercial,  August  28,  1873;  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  September  2, 
1873. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  20,  1873. 

“ E.  Roy  McCartney,  Crish  of  1873  (Minneapolis,  1935),  61-65. 

Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  May  8,  1874. 

^'Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XVII  (1877) , 122,  401-402;  Alexander  Trachten- 
berg, The  History  of  Legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Coal  Miners  in  Pennsylvania, 
1824-1915  (New  York,  1942) , table,  338-339. 
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law.  . . . Whenever  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  pro- 
vide that  employees  of  a railroad  may  suspend  all  traffic  upon 
it  until  their  wages  are  paid  I will  acquiesce,  but  I cannot  do 
so  while  the  law  refuses  to  contemplate  any  such  remedy.^® 

Under  the  protection  of  the  militia,  the  strikers  received  their  back 
pay  and  were  discharged.  Both  Democratic  and  Republican  journals 
praised  Hartranft’s  stand,^^  but  Cameron’s  organ  insisted  “it  would 
be  better  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  pay  these  starving  workmen 
their  wages  than  incur  the  expense  of  sending  troops  to  protect  the 
property  of  fraudulent  railroad  companies.’’^®  Shortly  before  the 
elections  of  1874,  rioting  broke  out  in  Westmoreland  County  between 
striking  miners  and  imported  Italian  strikebreakers.  Four  of  the 
strikebreakers  were  killed,  but  although  the  local  authorities  made 
no  effort  to  arrest  the  guilty  parties  or  to  restore  order,  Hartranft, 
in  the  absence  of  a request  for  militia  from  the  local  sheriff,  refused 
to  intervene.^^ 

Apart  from  these  disturbances,  however,  there  was  no  immediate 
organized  reaction  to  the  depression  by  Pennsylvania  labor.  The 
Labor  Reform  party  had  disappeared,  and  the  Republican  leadership 
in  control  of  the  State  remained  confident  and  complacent.  Party 
leaders  denied  any  responsibility  for  the  hard  times,  and  party 
journals  urged  laborers  to  voluntarily  accept  wage  reductions  as  a 
means  of  combating  unemployment.'*^  Iron  producers,  having  failed 
to  secure  higher  tariff  duties,  held  a convention  which  demanded 
that  Congress  stimulate  the  iron  industry  by  subsidizing  railroad 
construction. The  tariff  reductions  of  1872  provided  Republicans 
with  a convenient  explanation  for  the  prevailing  distress,  and  the 
demand  for  greater  protection  was  a major  theme  of  the  Republican 
campaign. 

The  Democracy  in  1874  made  the  hard  times  the  basis  of  its  appeal 
for  a change,  but  the  election  returns  give  no  indication  that  the 

^John  F.  Hartranft  to  W.  J.  Falkenburg,  March  29,  1874,  quoted  in  American 
Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XIV  (1874),  681-682. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  April  8,  1874,  summarizes  press  opinion;  see  also  Carolvn 
C.  Caffey,  “Periodical  Opinion  Toward  Labor,  1873-1877”  (unpublished  master’s 
thesis.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1953) , 62-63. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  30,  1874. 

American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XIV  (1874),  682.  For  Hartranft’s  defense  of 
his  position,  see  Pennsylva7iia  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  428. 

“ Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  November  7,  1873. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  2,  1874. 
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labor  vote  was  a significant  factor  in  the  Democratic  victory.  Re- 
publican non-voting  was  as  prevalent  in  rural  as  in  urban  areas, 
and  the  issue  of  Republican  corruption  at  all  levels  of  government 
was  fully  as  significant  as  the  hard  times  issue.  Despite  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  miners’  union,  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  the  “workingman’s 
friend,’’  was  one  of  the  few  Democrats  defeated  in  the  congressional 
elections. Economic  protest  played  an  important  role  in  the  out- 
come of  the  1874  elections,  but  the  unorganized  vote  of  labor  was 
but  one  factor  of  many  in  the  Republican  defeat.**® 

The  Politics  of  Inflation 

The  event  chiefly  responsible  for  transforming  unorganized  economic 
protest  into  organized  political  activity  in  Pennsylvania  was  passage 
of  the  Specie  Resumption  Act.  The  initial  post-war  movement  for 
currency  inflation  collapsed  shortly  after  the  presidential  election  of 
1868,  but  a second  movement  began  with  the  adoption  by  the 
National  Labor  Union  of  the  interconvertible  bond  proposal  of 
Edward  Kellogg,  a New  York  merchant.  Kellogg’s  program  was 
endorsed  by  the  short-lived  National  Labor  Reform  party,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  his  views  continued  to  be  publicized  by  the  Philadel- 
phia economist  Henry  C.  Carey,  and  by  Carey’s  congressional  spokes- 
man, William  D.  “Pig  Iron”  Kelley.  Republican  inflationists  in  the 
central  and  western  counties  rallied  to  the  standard  of  William  A. 
Armstrong  of  Lycoming  County,  and  United  States  Senator  Simon 
Cameron  revealed  strong  inflationist  tendencies.  Within  the  Penn- 
sylvania Democracy,  the  leading  proponent  of  Kellogg’s  theories  was 
Frank  Hughes,  leader  of  the  Schuylkill  County  organization. Also 
confirmed  inflationists  were  such  prominent  Democrats  as  Hendrick 

B.  Wright  and  Victor  E.  Piollet,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Grange 
movement.  Thus,  prominent  figures  in  both  parties  were  associated 
with  the  demand  for  inflation. 

Republican  congressional  leaders  in  1874  adopted  a policy  of  mild 
inflation,  but  this  concession  failed  to  stem  the  anti-Republican 
tide;  and,  after  the  Democracy  swept  the  congressional  elections,  early 

“See  particularly  letters  to  Hendrick  B.  Wright  from  Anthony  Duffy,  August  20, 
1874;  Jonathan  C.  Fincher,  September  28,  1874;  John  Foote,  October  15,  1874;  and 

C.  Ben  Johnson,  November  26,  1874,  Wright  Papers. 

See  above.  Chapter  V. 

“Ricker,  “Greenback-Labor  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,’’  32-39;  Chester  Mc.A. 
Destler,  American  Radicalism,  1865-1901:  Essays  and  Documents  (New  London, 
Conn.,  1946)  , 62. 
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in  1875  the  Republican  Congress  passed  the  Specie  Resumption  Act. 
Although  in  1874  both  major  parties  in  Pennsylvania  straddled  the 
currency  issue,  the  State  Democratic  platform  was  widely  interpreted 
as  endorsing  specie  resumption. Thus  at  the  beginning  of  1875 
both  parties  in  Pennsylvania  found  themselves  associated  with  a 
hard-money  policy,  and  the  situation  appeared  ripe  for  a political 
revolt  by  the  inflationists. 

The  anthracite  miners’  union  again  took  the  initiative.  Late  in 
1874  the  Miners’  and  Laborers’  Benevolent  Association,  as  it  was  now 
called,  was  faced  with  new  wage  reductions  and  a demand  for  the 
elimination  of  the  minimum  wage  for  mine  labor.  Backed  by  the 
railroads,  the  operators  were  intent  upon  destroying  the  union. 
The  miners,  under  the  leadership  of  John  F.  Walsh,  rejected  the 
operators’  demands,  and  by  February,  1875,  the  “Long  Strike”  was 
underway.^®  Shortly  thereafter  Walsh  and  a miners’  committee, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  union,  issued  a call  for  all  associa- 
tions of  workingmen  in  the  State  to  send  delegates  to  an  Anti- 
Monopoly  Convention  which  would  be  held  early  in  March  at 
Harrisburg.  The  convention,  according  to  its  sponsors,  w'as  to  give 
“organized  expression  to  the  conviction  of  the  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth that  they,  and  not  the  great  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions that  have  assumed  it,  are  the  rightful  sovereign  power  in  this 
state. ”'*9  Cameron’s  journal  expressed  its  hope  that  a convention 
for  such  a “worthy”  purpose  would  receive  the  attention  it  deserved,®® 
but  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  claimed  the  convention  was  primarily 
intended  to  provide  the  miners  with  an  opportunity  to  publicize 
their  grievances.®^ 

On  March  3,  1875,  delegates  from  labor  organizations  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  along  with  retail  coal  dealers  and  individual 
Grangers,  met  at  Harrisburg  in  the  first  Anti-Monopoly  Convention. 
From  the  outset  the  inflationists  controlled  the  proceedings.  Horace 
H.  Day,  vice-president  of  the  National  Labor  Union  and  a follower 
of  Kellogg,  and  Edward  M.  Davis,  wealthy  Philadelphia  supporter  of 
“Pig  Iron”  Kelley  and  president  of  the  Radical  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, made  eloquent  appeals  for  inflation.  The  convention  adopted 

For  the  currency  issue  in  the  1874  campaign  see  above,  pp.  121-125. 

^Schlegel,  "Workingmen’s  Benevolent  .Association,”  259-261;  Marvin  W.  Schlegel, 
".America’s  First  Cartel,’’  Pennsylvania  History,  XIII  (January,  1946),  10-11. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  22,  1875. 

“Harrisburg  Telesjaph , Februarv  2.3,  1875. 

“’Harrisburg  Patriot,  Februarv  27,  1875. 
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resolutions  endorsing  Kelley’s  version  of  Kellogg’s  interconvertible 
bond  proposal,  demanding  safety  laws  for  industry,  and  denouncing 
all  monopolies,  particularly  railroads.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  delegates  adopted  resolutions  praising  Governor  Hartranft,  who 
was  a candidate  for  re-election,  for  “having  expressed  himself  as  being 
in  sympathy  with  the  laboring  classes.’’  The  convention  took  no 
action  on  the  question  of  independent  political  activity.  An  execu- 
tive committee  was  appointed  and  instructed  to  form  a permanent 
organization,  but  a decision  on  independent  political  action  was  left 
to  a national  conference  of  workingmen  representatives  which  the 
convention  scheduled  for  September  at  Cincinnati. 

The  Republican  press  did  not  comment  on  the  Anti-Monopoly 
Convention,  but  the  endorsement  of  Hartranft  cost  the  workingmen 
whatever  support  they  might  have  gained  from  the  Democracy.  The 
hard-money  Patriot  lashed  out  at  the  “apostles  of  grab”  who  had  been 
responsible  for  “such  absurdities  as  the  endorsement  of  irredeemable 
paper  currency,”  and  concluded: 

It  is  very  little  that  any  government  can  do  in  changing  the 
conditions  of  labor.  The  most  beneficent  thing  possible  is  to 
let  it  alone  and  abstract  as  little  as  possible  of  its  earnings 
in  the  share  of  taxation.  But  the  swarm  of  inter-meddlers  who 
gather  about  labor  conventions  are  filled  with  air-line  routes  to 
Utopia  which  are  always  to  be  established  by  legislative  inter- 
vention. 

“If  workingmen  want  reform,”  explained  the  inflationist  Bellefonte 
Democratic  Watchman,  “they  will  accomplish  nothing  until  they 
have  the  moral  courage  to  throw  away  all  party  prejudices  and  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Democracy.  . . . Let  them  do  this  and 
then  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  Labor  Unions,  . . . trade  organi- 
zations, Grangers,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind.”^^ 

As  a means  of  gaining  public  support  for  the  miners’  union  in 
its  struggle  against  the  operators  and  the  railroads,  the  Anti-Monopoly 
Convention  was  a failure.  Instead  of  expressing  sympathy  for  the 
strikers,  the  Democratic  press  condemned  the  convention  for  not 

“ The  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  a secret  co-operative  society  which  had  developed 
out  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was  holding  its  annual  convention  at  Philadelphia 
and  promised  its  co-operation  with  the  anti-monopoly  movement;  ibid.,  March  4, 
1875.  See  also  Bellefonte  Industrial  Advocate,  June  2,  1875:  Rayback,  History  of 
American  Labor,  130-131;  John  R.  Commons,  et  at..  History  of  Labour  in  the  United 
States  (2  vols.;  New  York,  1921),  II,  169,  171-175,  181. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  5,  1875. 

“Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  April  2,  1875. 
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adopting  resolutions  deploring  the  violence  which  had  broken  out  in 
the  anthracite  region. ^5  The  continuing  criticism  of  railroads 
prompted  another  legislative  investigation,  but  Gowen  again  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  the  investigation  against  the  miners’  union. 
The  short  legislature  of  1875  also  passed  an  act  fixing  a common 
basis  for  calculating  wages  in  the  anthracite  industry,®'^  but  the  act 
provided  no  immediate  relief  for  the  hard-pressed  miners. 

Governor  Hartranft  at  first  hesitated  to  use  militia  to  restore  order 
in  strike-bound  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  counties.  Early  in  April  he 
issued  a proclamation  to  those  “evil  disposed  persons’’  who,  “with 
force  and  arms,”  were  “intruding  upon  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
corporations  and  preventing  well  disposed  persons  from  the  pursuit 
of  their  lawful  employment.”  Commanding  the  rioters  to  “disperse 
and  desist  from  further  unlawful  combinations  and  demonstrations,” 
Hartranft  warned  that  unless  they  complied,  he  would  furnish  the 
local  authorities  with  “whatever  military  aid  may  be  necessary”  to 
preserve  order  and  to  protect  life  and  property.®®  “Strong  as  are  the 
military  instincts  of  Governor  Hartranft,”  sneered  the  Patriot,  “he  is 
a candidate  for  re-election,  and  he  is  therefore  extremely  careful 
not  to  increase  the  irritation  among  thousands  of  unemployed  miners 
by  sending  regiments  of  militia  among  them.  ...  In  this  he  shows 
the  wisdom  of  the  politician.”®®  When  the  violence  continued,  how- 
ever, Hartranft,  at  the  request  of  the  sheriff  of  Luzerne  County, 
dispatched  a regiment  of  Philadelphia  militia  to  Hazleton. 

The  Democratic  press  immediately  came  to  the  defense  of  the 
miners,  claiming  that  no  troops  were  needed,  that  the  stories  of 
riots  had  been  created  by  Republican  editors,  and  that  both  Hart- 
ranft and  the  Luzerne  County  authorities  were  the  “compliant  servants 
of  the  coal  corporations.”®®  But  when  the  strike  spread  to  the 
bituminous  coal  fields,  and  when  new  riots  and  shootings  occurred 
in  Schuylkill  County,  Democratic  journals  quickly  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  union.  “All  sympathy  with  the  struggle  of  the  miners 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  4,  1875. 

“Schlegel,  "Workingmen’s  Benevolent  Association,”  264-266. 

"Act  of  March  30,  1875,  P.  L.  38. 

^Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  445-446. 

“ Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  2,  1875. 

^Ihid.,  April  24,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  April  8,  10,  12,  May  1,  14,  1875;  Pennsburg 
Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  April  3,  10,  17,  2L  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman, 
April  23,  1875.  During  the  brief  period  that  it  supported  the  union,  the  Patriot 
hired  Jonathan  C.  Fincher,  the  labor  journalist,  as  its  correspondent  in  the  coal 
fields;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  8,  1875. 
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against  the  corporations,”  explained  the  Patriot,  “stops  short  at  the 
point  where  they  overstep  the  law  and  invade  the  most  essential  right 
possessed  by  their  fellow  workers  or  themselves,  the  right  to  dispose 
of  their  own  labor.”®^  Aware  of  the  growing  public  reaction  to  the 
violence  in  the  coal  fields,  the  Democracy  no  longer  found  it  expedient 
to  attack  Hartranft  for  his  use  of  militia. 

With  the  aid  of  the  militia,  which  made  possible  continued  mining 
operations  in  the  Luzerne  County  area,  the  operators  and  the  railroads 
under  the  ciirection  of  Gowen  finally  broke  the  strike.  Their  union 
treasury  empty,  their  savings  gone,  and  their  credit  cut  off  by  store- 
keepers, the  miners  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  operators’ 
terms.  Most  of  the  mines  were  back  in  operation  by  June,  the  militia 
was  withdrawn,  and  by  July  1,  the  Long  Strike  of  1875  had  ended. 
Not  only  had  the  strike  failed,  but  the  union  itself  had  been  virtually 

destroyed.®^ 

With  the  miners’  union  eliminated,  the  non-labor  elements  among 
the  inflationists  seized  control  of  the  anti-monopoly  movement.  The 
executive  committee  appointed  by  the  Harrisburg  Convention  was 
dominated  by  Philadelphians  led  by  Edward  M.  Davis,  Henry  Carey 
Baird,  and  A.  L.  Owens.  These  men  had  already  associated  them- 
selves with  a new  greenback  “Independent  Party”  organized  at 
Indianapolis  the  previous  November,  and  following  a greenback 
convention  at  Cleveland  in  March,  1875,  they  organized  an  Inde- 
pendent party  in  Pennsylvania  and  designated  themselves  members 
of  its  executive  committee.®^ 

Early  in  April,  the  Pennsylvania  Independents  informed  Samuel  J. 
Randall  they  were  in  contact  with  the  Ohio  Democracy,  and  indicated 
that  if  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy  would  endorse  either  “Pig  Iron” 
Kelley’s  interconvertible  bond  proposal  or  the  inflation  platform  of 
the  Ohio  Democracy,  the  Independents  would  “join  the  ranks  and 
carry  the  State  by  100,000  majority.”®'*  When  Randall  refused  to 
commit  himself  to  inflation,  the  Independents  issued  a call  for  a 
State  convention  to  meet  at  Harrisburg,  May  27,  “to  consider  the 

June  5,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  May  19,  22,  June  17,  19,  1875. 

*“Schlegel,  Ruler  of  the  Reading,  54-56,  76;  Schlegel,  “Workingmen’s  Benevolent 
Association,”  264-260;  Rayback,  History  of  American  Labor,  132;  Philip  S.  Foner, 
History  of  the  Labor  Movement  in  the  United  States:  From  Colonial  Times  to  the 
Founding  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (New  York.  1947),  454-457. 

™ Steelman  and  Stedman,  Discontent  at  the  Polls,  7;  Commons,  History  of  Labour, 
II.  169. 

•“  A.  L.  Owens  to  Randall,  April  9,  1875.  Randall  Papers. 
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financial  affairs  of  the  country  and  devise  means  for  solving  them.”'^® 
Cameron’s  journal  casually  noted  that  a “number  of  Philadelphians” 
had  called  a convention  “to  organize  a party  under  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Greenback  Convention  held  in  Cleveland  in  March 
last,”®®  but  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  again  assailed  the  inflationists. 
“Gold  and  silver  are  to  be  banned  forever  from  their  Utopia,”  it 
announced,  “and  there  is  to  be  no  currency  but  the  paper  money 
issued  by  the  government.  . . . Nothing  now  remains  but  to  name 
the  candidate  and  put  him  on  this  tissue  paper  platform.  Need  we 
name  him?”®"  Inflationist  journals  were  already  endorsing  Kelley 
for  the  presidency.®® 

The  Independent  State  Convention  never  met.  The  labor  reformers 
refused  to  subordinate  their  objectives  to  the  singular  demand  for 
inflation.  After  the  defeat  of  the  anthracite  miners’  union  in 
the  Long  Strike,  the  most  active  of  these  labor  reformers  in  Penn- 
sylvania w'ere  the  Junior  Sons  of  ’76,  an  organization  formed  in 
1874  at  Pittsburgh.  Two  days  before  the  Independent  State  Con- 
vention was  scheduled  to  meet,  the  Junior  Sons  held  their  national 
convention  at  Bellefonte.  Nearly  a hundred  delegates,  claiming  to 
represent  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  workers,  adopted  resolu- 
tions blaming  the  nation’s  economic  ills  on  unwise  legislation  by 
faithless,  corrupt,  and  selfish  lawmakers  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  declaring  themselves  “free  and  independent  of  all  political  parties, 
cliques,  and  monopolies  of  all  kinds.”  Appealing  to  the  “producing 
classes”  to  help  create  “A  New  Deal  All  Around,”  the  Junior  Sons 
endorsed  the  Cincinnati  conference  of  workingmen  proposed  by  the 
Harrisburg  Anti-Monopoly  Convention,  but  completely  ignored  the 
Independent  party  and  its  scheduled  State  convention.®® 

Even  more  damaging  to  the  Independent  movement  was  the  action 
of  the  Republican  State  Convention  which  met  the  following  day. 
May  26,  at  Lancaster.  To  gain  the  support  of  labor,  the  Republicans 
reaffirmed  their  demand  for  greater  tariff  protection,  insisted  upon 
“the  right  of  the  laborer  to  protection  and  encouragement,”  and 
dedicated  themselves  to  “the  promotion  of  harmony  between  labor 
and  capital.”  More  significant,  however,  was  the  convention’s  refusal 

“Printed  announcement,  dated  April  13,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  7,  1875. 

"Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  4,  1875. 

^Ibid.,  April  24,  1875. 

“Bellefonte  Industrial  Advocate,  June  2,  1875;  see  also  Rayback,  History  of 
American  Labor,  144. 
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to  endorse  the  Specie  Resumption  ActJ®  When  the  Independents 
failed  to  hold  their  “Kelley  greenback  convention”  at  Harrisburg, 
the  Democratic  press  was  convinced  it  was  because  the  Lancaster 
convention  “took  the  wind  out  of  their  sails.”'^i 

The  Philadelphia  Independents  launched  a short-lived  journal. 
The  People  or  Anti-Monopolist,  to  promote  the  political  ambitions 
and  the  financial  views  of  Kelley,'^-  and  participated  in  a convention 
which  met  at  Mount  Union  on  July  31,  to  organize  a new  people’s 
party.  Although  the  “political  orphans”  who  attended  were  agreed 
on  the  need  for  inflation,  they  could  reach  no  agreement  on  the  need 
for  a new  party,  and  the  convention  adjourned  without  taking  any 
action. '^3  "ppg  leading  Independents  then  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  persuading  the  Democracy  to  adopt  an  inflation  platform  and 
ticket.  Edward  M.  Davis  wrote  Randall  that  “many  thousands”  of 
Republicans  would  support  the  Democracy  if  it  adopted  a “square 
and  greenback”  platform, and  another  leading  Independent  advised 
Randall  that  in  the  State  the  Junior  Sons  controlled  80,000  votes,  the 
Sovereigns  of  Industry  about  5,000,  the  Grangers  about  60,000  and 
“labor  reformers  not  less  than  100,000— all  “pledged  to  a man  to 
vote  for  candidates  who  favor  the  Ohio  financial  plank.’”^^  The 
figures  quoted  were  highly  inflated,  but  the  demand  for  inflation 
could  hardly  be  ignored  by  the  State  Democracy. 

At  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Erie  in  September,  1874,  Randall’s 
rival.  United  States  Senator  William  A.  Wallace,  secured  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  hard-money  Judge  Cyrus  L.  Pershing  for  Governor,  but 
the  Democratic  inflationists,  led  by  Hughes  and  Wright,  wrote  the 
party’s  financial  planks  and  nominated  Piollet  for  State  Treasurer. 
Piollet,  a member  of  the  national  executive  committee  of  the  Junior 
Sons  of  ’76,  had  been  warmly  endorsed  by  the  Independents  and  was 
reputed  to  have  “unbounded  popularity”  with  the  Grange.'^®  The 
labor  reformers  nevertheless  had  reservations.  The  Bellefonte  Indus- 
trial Advocate,  the  newly  established  official  journal  of  the  Junior 
Sons,  had  endorsed  Kelley’s  interconvertible  bond  proposal  but  had 

’“Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  May  27,  1875. 

’’Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  7,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  June  26,  July  7,  1875. 

’“/bid.,  July  7,  1875. 

’’^Ibid.,  August  10,  1875. 

’’Edward  M.  Davis  to  Randall,  August  31,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

’“Thomas  C.  McDowell  to  Randall,  August  30,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

’“  J.  B.  Brawley  to  Randall,  August  23,  1875;  see  also  Edward  M.  Davis  to  Randall, 
August  31,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  Bellefonte  Industrial  Advocate,  June  24,  1875. 
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also  attacked  the  protective  tariff  as  destructive  of  the  true  interests 
of  both  labor  and  agriculture^'^  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Advocate  warned  the  Democracy  that  workingmen  would  not  rush 
indiscriminately  into  its  ranks;  Democrats  “must  first  show  some 
evidence  of  sincerity  in  their  profession  by  actual  demonstration.’”^* 

After  the  Erie  Convention,  the  Advocate  praised  the  Democratic 
financial  planks,  but  withheld  endorsement  from  the  Democratic 
State  ticket  and  continued  to  encourage  workingmen  to  nominate 
their  own  county  tickets.'^®  The  labor  reformers  were  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  the  Cincinnati  conference,  but  the  conference,  held  late 
in  September,  was  a great  disappointment.  A “mongrel”  body, 
composed  of  “irregulars  and  conspirators,”  according  to  the  Advocate, 
the  conference  had  attempted  to  make  of  the  labor  reform  movement 
“a  tender  to  the  bastard  greenback  Cleveland  convention,”  which, 
in  turn,  was  “only  a tender  to  monopolists  and  politicians.”  The 
“Cleveland  movement,”  in  the  view  of  the  Junior  Sons,  had  been 
inaugurated  “under  the  inspiration  of  Tom  Scott  . . . who  aspires 
to  be  the  next  president  of  the  United  States,  and  of  his  henchman. 
Judge  Kelley.”*®  Rejecting  the  attempted  fusion  with  the  Independ- 
ents, the  disillusioned  Advocate  finally  endorsed  the  Democratic  State 
ticket  and  platform,  but  insisted  its  action  did  not  constitute  an 
endorsement  of  the  Democratic  party.*’^  Thus  ended  the  movement 
to  establish  an  independent  party  of  inflationists  and  labor  reformers 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1875. 

In  the  State  elections  of  1875  neither  the  Independents  nor  the 
labor  reformers  added  any  real  strength  to  the  Democracy,  nor  did 
the  nomination  of  Piollet  secure  for  the  party  the  Granger  vote. 
The  Grange  movement  continued  to  gain  momentum  during  1875, 
and  when  the  State  organization  was  incorporated  in  August,  there 
were  in  the  State  more  than  570  Granges  with  a total  membership  of 
over  S0,000.*2  Local  organizations  had  been  established  in  56  of  the 
State’s  66  counties,  led  by  Bradford  County  with  its  48  Granges.** 
“The  Grange  is  something  more  than  a mere  secret  organization, 

’’  Ibid.,  June  10,  17,  24,  1875. 

July  22,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  August  12,  1875. 

Ibid.,  September  16,  1875. 

^Ibid.,  September  30,  1875. 

^ Ibid.,  September  30,  October  7,  28,  1875. 

“Hill,  Grange  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,  22;  but  see  also  Buck,  Granger  Move- 
ment, table,  58-59. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  28,  1875. 
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or  club,”  explained  one  hopeful  Democratic  leader;  “it  enters  into 
all  the  social  relations  of  the  members,  and  makes  each  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  each  other.”®'^  The  nomination  of  Bradford 
County’s  best-known  Granger,  Piollet,  was  fully  expected  to  make 
heavy  inroads  into  the  Republican  farm  vote.®®  The  official  journal 
of  the  State  Grange,  the  Harrisburg  FarmePs  Friend  and  Grange 
Advocate,  nevertheless  refused  to  endorse  the  candidates  of  either 
party.®®  Farm  prices  continued  to  decline  in  1875— wheat  dropped 
18  cents  to  a new  low  of  51  cents  per  bushel®'^— but  prices  and  wages 
in  general  declined  even  more  rapidly,  while  the  price  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  actually  rose  slightly.  In  addition,  a significant  im- 
provement occurred  in  marketing  conditions  in  the  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  election.®®  Although  Piollet  did  much  of  his 
campaigning  in  the  rural  areas,  the  Republican  ticket  carried  his  own 
county  by  a thousand  votes  more  than  it  had  the  previous  year.®® 
“If  there  are  any  political  Grangers  around,”  complained  the  Harris- 
burg Patriot,  “they  do  not  show  themselves  in  the  election  figures.”®® 

More  gratifying  to  the  Democracy  was  the  support  of  the  “political 
miners.”  Although  the  Democratic  press  had  abandoned  the  cause  of 
the  miners  because  of  the  violence  which  accompanied  the  Long 
Strike,  the  Democracy  nevertheless  hoped  to  capitalize  upon  the 
unsettled  conditions  in  the  mining  areas.  Basic  to  the  Democratic 
appeal  was  a reassertion  of  the  anti-monopoly  philosophy  of  the 
Jacksonian  era.  “The  causes  which  make  strikes  possible  and  labor 
legislation  necessary,”  explained  Democratic  journals,  “have  their 
basis  in  republican  legislation  which  has  fostered  and  built  up  vast 
monopolies  against  whose  aggressive  strides  the  laborers  have  been 
offering  a vain  resistance. ”®i  The  remedy  according  to  the  Democracy, 
was  not  the  creation  of  new  labor  organizations,  but  the  passage 

“ J.  B.  Brawley  to  Randall,  August  23,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

“C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  September  14,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  21,  1875:  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  Septem- 
ber 10,  13,  1875. 

Gasteiger  and  Boster,  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Statistics,  table,  10. 

“McCartney,  Crisis  of  1873,  101;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  6,  1875. 

^ Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1876,  267;  ibid.,  1875,  364. 

’^Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  11,  1875. 

'>Hbid.,  June  22,  1875. 
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ot  anti-monopoly  legislation  through  support  of  the  Democratic 

party. 92 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Long  Strike,  the  miners  indicated 
their  willingness  to  oppose  the  re-election  of  Hartranft,  provided  the 
Democracy  did  not  chose  a candidate  who  had  “about  his  garments 
the  smell  of  corporation  corruption. ”93  The  Democracy  responded 
with  Pershing.  After  serving  as  an  attorney  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  more  than  two  decades,  Pershing  had  been  brought  into 
Schuylkill  County  in  1872  by  the  miners’  union  in  an  effort  to  oust 
President  Judge  James  Ryon,  a bitter  foe  of  the  union.  Despite  the 
opposition  of  the  regular  Democratic  county  organization,  Pershing 
was  elected,  and  through  his  decisions  he  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a friend  of  labor.94 

The  Republican  press  vigorously  attacked  this  reputation.  Re- 
publican journals  accused  Pershing  of  having  begun  his  career  as  a 
vote-buyer  in  the  legislature  for  the  railroad  monopolies,  of  having 
voted  in  1863  against  the  bill  prohibiting  the  “store  order”  system 
in  the  mining  industry,  and  of  having  supported  the  infamous  Tioga 
Act.95  “His  body  is  too  little  and  his  soul  too  small  to  comprehend 
the  questions  at  stake  between  the  workingmen  and  their  employers,” 
insisted  Mackey’s  journal;  “he  never  did  a day’s  work  in  his  life,  . . . 
he  has  never  earned  an  ounce  of  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  has  not  one  feeling  in  common  with  the  sons  of  toil. ”96  With 
equal  vigor  the  Democracy  defended  Pershing’s  labor  record,  and 
he  was  endorsed  by  the  Pottsville  Miners’  Journal  and  the  Pottsville 
Chronicle,  both  Republican,  and  by  the  official  journal  of  the  miners’ 
union,  the  Pottsville  Workingman.  C.  Ben  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Workingman  and  member  of  the  national  executive  committee  of 
the  Junior  Sons  of  ’76,  called  upon  all  labor  organizations  in  the 
State  to  support  the  Democratic  ticket. 9" 

To  offset  this  support,  Hartranft  personally  campaigned  in  the 
coal  counties,  but  the  major  threat  to  the  miners’  support  of  Pershing 

“/fjfd.,  June  17,  1875;  see  also  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  July  1,  August  5,  1875. 

“Scranton  Times  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  7,  1875. 

“Coleman,  Molly  Maguire  Riots,  68;  Schlegel,  Ruler  of  the  Reading,  95. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  13,  17,  20,  22,  1875;  Bellefonte  Republican, 
October  6,  1875. 

“Pittsburgh  Commercial  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot.  October  2,  1875. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman.  September  24,  1875;  Harrisburg  Patriot. 
October  4,  6.  1875.  Pershing  was  also  endorsed  bv  the  Labor  Reform  and  .Anti- 
Monopoly  party  of  Carbon  County,  but  the  local  Junior  Sons  of  76  nominated 
their  own  county  ticket;  ibid.,  October  26,  1875. 
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resulted  from  the  conspiracy  trial  of  John  Siney  and  Xingo  Parks. 
Siney  in  1873  had  resigned  as  president  of  the  anthracite  miners’ 
union,  and  had  begun  welding  the  bituminous  miners  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  into  the  Miners’  National  Associa- 
tion.®® In  May,  1875,  the  Long  Strike  had  spread  to  the  bituminous 
coal  fields  of  Clearfield  County,  and,  when  the  mine  operators  im- 
ported strikebreakers,  Siney  and  the  local  union  officials  organized 
mass  meetings  of  protest.  The  Clearfield  strike  was  broken  within  a 
month,  but  Siney,  Xingo  Parks,  one  of  his  organizers,  and  the 
officials  of  the  local  union  were  arrested  for  conspiracy  and  inciting 
to  riot.®®  Four  local  union  officials  were  tried  and  convicted,  and 
upon  his  return  from  the  Cleveland  workingmen’s  conference,  Siney, 
along  with  Parks,  was  brought  to  trial. 

The  mine  operators  engaged  United  States  Senator  William  A. 
Wallace  to  handle  the  prosecution;  and,  although  Siney  retained 
counsel.  Parks  was  left  to  provide  for  his  own  defense.  Two  weeks 
before  the  trial,  John  M.  Davis,  leader  of  the  recently-created  Pitts- 
burgh district  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  chairman  of  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  Junior  Sons  of  ’76,  and  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  National  Labor  Tribune,  appealed  to  Jeremiah  S.  Black 
to  defend  Parks.  Referring  to  the  union  officials  already  convicted, 
Davis  explained:  “The  belief  is  general  that  Siney  and  Parks  are 
to  follow  merely  to  intimidate  the  miners  from  joining  ‘unions.’  . . . 
The  miners  do  not  regard  this  coming  trial  as  a trial  of  Parks  and 
Siney,  but  a trial  of  the  National  Association— of  the  right  of  men 
to  unite  for  the  protection  of  the  price  of  their  labor.’’^®®  Davis’ 
plea  went  unheeded,  and  on  September  27,  1875,  the  conspiracy 
trial  began  before  Democratic  President-Judge  John  H.  Orvis. 

Labor  unions  had  been  legalized  in  Pennsylvania  in  1869,^®^  and 
three  years  later  were  given  the  right  to  strike  for  better  wages  and 
working  conditions  without  being  subject  to  an  indictment  for 
criminal  conspiracy,  provided  they  did  not,  “in  any  way,  hinder 
persons  who  desire  to  work  for  their  employers  from  so  doing,  or 
other  persons  from  being  employed  as  laborers.’’^®®  Siney  and  Parks 

'>®Wieck,  American  Miners’  Association,  146,  156;  Rayback,  History  of  American 
Labor,  131. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  the  term,  Cameron’s  journal  had  praised  William 
A.  Wallace  for  “exerting  his  powerful  influence  with  the  ‘Molly  Maguires’  and  so 
preventing  bloodshed  in  the  Clearfield  region”;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  22,  1875. 

Davis  to  J.  S.  Black,  September  10,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

Act  of  May  8,  1869,  P.  L.  1260. 

Act  of  June  4,  1872,  P.  L.  1175. 
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had  been  indicted  for  violation  of  this  “hindering”  provision,  and 
although  Siney  was  acquitted— despite  Judge  Orvis’  instructions  to  the 
jury  to  return  a verdict  of  guilty— Parks  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  one  year  in  prisond®^ 

Throughout  the  trial  the  Republican  press  emphasized  the  efforts 
of  Democrats  Wallace  and  Orvis  “to  send  Siney  ...  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary for  doing  what  he  could  to  maintain  the  wages  of  the  coal 
miners.”^®^  Although  Siney  was  acquitted,  the  conviction  of  Parks 
was  a serious  setback  to  organized  labor  in  Pennsylvania. Of  more 
immediate  significance  to  the  Democracy  was  the  possible  loss  of  the 
mining  counties  in  the  approaching  gubernatorial  election.  After 
the  trial,  party  leaders  in  the  coal  regions  warned  that  the  Democ- 
racy would  have  "great  trouble  getting  out  the  miner  . . . vote’’^®^ 
and  that  there  was  danger  of  the  “miners  going  solid  for  Hartranft.”!®'^ 
But  Democratic  fears  proved  groundless.  The  Democratic  state  ticket 
carried  the  traditionally  close  counties  of  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  and 
Carbon  by  a combined  majority  of  almost  3,000  votes,  and  rolled 
up  a majority  of  nearly  1,500  votes  in  Clearfield  County. 

The  “Molly  Maguire  Vote” 

During  the  murder  trial  of  a reputed  “Molly  Maguire,”  ten  months 
later,  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  the  prosecuting  attorney  who  had 
“exposed”  the  “Mollies,”  charged  that  Quay  and  other  prominent 
Republicans  had  contracted  the  previous  fall  to  purchase  the  vote  of 
that  organization  for  Hartranft.  Quay  naturally  denied  the  charge, 
and  Hartranft  publicly  declared  that  he  had  never  made  “any  bar- 
gain, arrangement,  or  understanding  with  anyone,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly associated  with  the  Society  known  as  Molly  Maguires. ”i®® 

Bellefonte  Industrial  Advocate,  October  14,  1875;  Arthur  E.  Suffern,  The  Coal 
Miners’  Struggle  for  Industrial  Status:  A Study  of  the  Evolution  of  Organized 
Relations  and  Industrial  Principles  in  the  Coal  Industry  (New  York,  1926)  , 29-30; 
Wieck,  American  Miners’  Association,  206;  Commons,  History  of  Labour,  II,  180- 

181n. 

'“‘Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  8,  1875. 

On  the  significance  of  the  “Orvis  decision,”  see  Hyman  Kuritz,  “Criminal 
Conspiracy  Cases  in  Post-Bellum  Pennsylvania,”  Pennsylvania  History,  XVII  (Octo- 
ber, 1950) , 293-299. 

106  W.  B.  Schnatterly  to  Randall,  October  22,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

lo^w.  W.  H.  Davis  to  Randall,  October  21,  1875,  Randall  Papers. 

S mull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1876,  267-268. 

'““  John  F.  Hartranft  to  D.  M.  Everland,  .August  23.  1876;  see  also  William  Lilly 
to  Matthew  S.  Quay,  August  23,  1876;  Quay  to  Lilly,  August  23,  1876,  all  printed  in 
Bellefonte  Republican,  September  6,  1876. 
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Ignoring  these  denials,  the  Democratic  press  seized  upon  Gowen’s 
charges.  The  previous  October  the  Democracy  had  accused  Hartranft 
of  sending  a confidential  agent  into  the  coal  regions  to  purchase  the 
Irish  Catholic  vote,  and  the  current  charges  appeared  to  substantiate 
the  earlier  one.i^® 

The  Molly  Maguire  trials,  during  which  a score  of  men  were  con- 
victed and  subsequently  executed  on  the  basis  of  contradictory  and 
questionable  evidence,^  were  approaching  their  climax,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1876,  a self-confessed  Molly  who  had  turned  state’s  evidence 
added  to  the  vote-purchase  charges.  During  the  murder  trial  of  John 
Kehoe,  John  J.  Slattery  testified  that  with  Kehoe  and  Bernard  Dolan, 
leaders  of  the  Mollies,  he  had  contracted  through  General  J.  K. 
Seigfried,  D.  C.  Henning,  and  John  A.  Nash,  prominent  Pottsville 
Republicans,  to  sell  the  votes  of  the  Mollies  to  Hartranft  for  $2,000, 
with  an  additional  consideration  if  the  Republicans  elected  part  of 
their  county  ticket.  According  to  Slattery,  neither  Hartranft  nor  Quay 
had  any  part  in  the  purchase,  although  it  was  understood  that  promi- 
nent Republicans  would  help  secure  pardons  for  Molly  Maguires 
then  in  jail.ii- 

No  evidence  was  produced  to  support  these  cliarges,  but  they  be- 
came a theme  of  the  Democratic  press  and  helped  make  impartial 
consideration  of  the  Molly  Maguire  convictions  by  the  Pardon  Board 
and  by  Governor  Hartranft  virtually  impossible.^^^  Like  Gowen’s 
version  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Mollies,  the  story  of  their 
alleged  political  power  was  widely  and  uncritically  accepted  and  was 
even  transformed  by  Alexander  K.  McClure  into  an  explanation  of 
Hartranft’s  1875  gubernatorial  victory.^^^  No  evidence  had  since  been 
discovered  to  support  the  charge  of  Republican  purchase  of  the  Molly 
Maguire  vote,  and  certainly  none  can  be  produced  to  prove  that  this 
vote  was  responsible  for  Hartranft’s  re-election.  His  victory  could 
scarcely  have  been  due  to  the  decisive  majorities  by  which  he  lost 

™ Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  20,  1875;  see  also  ibid.,  July  28,  August  5,  Septem- 
ber 5,  20,  1875. 

See  particularly  Schlegel,  Ruler  of  the  Reading,  96-105;  126-152;  Coleman. 
Molly  Maguire  Riots,  70-79,  171-173. 

’’“Pottsville  Miners’  Journal,  October  23.  1876;  New  York  World,  October  25. 
1876;  see  also  Coleman,  Molly  Maguire  Riots,  65;  Rayback,  History  of  American, 
l.abor.  132-133. 

’’“Schlegel,  Ruler  of  the  Reading.  136-149;  see  also  Bellefonte  Republican,  April 
5,  ^^av  9,  June  20,  1877;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  29,  1877. 

’’’McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  I,  163;  II,  396-397;  422-423;  431-433,  444. 
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Schuylkill  and  every  other  anthracite  county  in  which  the  Mollies 
were  reputed  to  have  been  organizedd^^ 

Despite  the  support  of  the  miners,  the  labor  reformers,  and  the 
Independent  inflationists,  and  nottvithstanding  an  open  revolt  by 
the  Prohibitionists  against  the  Republican  State  organization,  the 
Democracy  in  1875  failed  to  dislodge  the  Cameron  machine  from  its 
control  of  the  governorship  and  the  State  Treasury.  The  Republican 
straddle  on  the  currency  question  and  the  Democratic  endorsement 
of  inflation  helped  postpone  the  creation  of  a new  third  party,  but 
as  the  depression  continued,  the  inflationists  and  the  labor  reformers 
were  to  reconcile  their  differences  and  create  a united  political  front 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  development  was  deferred  for  still  another 
year,  however,  by  the  presidential  contest  of  1876. 

Although  these  majorities  were  only  slightly  less  than  those  recorded  in  the 
Democratic  sweep  of  1874,  so  widely  accepted  was  McClure’s  account  that  one 
historian,  although  noting  that  Pershing  carried  Schuylkill  County,  nevertheless 
concluded;  “The  Molly  vote  was  solid  and  delivered;  what  Pershing  lost  in  the 
Molly  strongholds  was  counterbalanced  bv  gains  elsewhere.”  No  further  explanation 
is  offered;  James  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  Hayes  to  McKinley. 
1877-1896  (New  York,  1919)  , 57. 


CHAPTER  X 


Pemisylvania  and  the  Presidential  Election  of 
1876:  The  Triuniph  of  Party  Regularity 

IN  THE  MIDST  of  Corruption,  demoralization,  and  depression,  the 
American  people  in  1876  celebrated  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  the  nation.  But  a closely  contested  presidential  election  over- 
shadowed the  celebration.  Control  of  both  Congress  and  the  State 
legislature  had  been  divided  as  a result  of  the  1874  contests,  and  the 
Cameron  organization,  strengthened  by  its  1875  victory,  was  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  completely  the  Democratic  gains. 

The  Spring  Preliminaries 

The  municipal  elections  of  1876  further  strengthened  the  Republi- 
can organization  for  the  forthcoming  presidential  contest.  In  strategic 
Philadelphia,  neither  the  Union  League  reformers  nor  the  Citizens’  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Association  opposed  the  Republican  organization  slate 
for  the  February  municipal  elections,  and  the  City  Ring  easily  retained 
control  of  the  city  councils.^  The  Republican  organization  in  Pitts- 
burgh under  the  direction  of  Chris  Magee  swept  the  municipal  elec- 
tions in  that  city,^  and  with  these  two  strongholds  of  Republicanism 
secured,  the  Cameron  machine  would  be  able  to  function  in  its  accus- 
tomed manner. 

The  Cameron  machine  added  to  these  gains  by  securing  appoint- 
ment of  George  P.  Lear  and  William  B.  Mann  to  important  positions. 
These  were  two  of  the  most  outspoken  opponents  of  the  new  consti- 
tution. As  a delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention,  Bucks  County 
District  Attorney  Lear  had  strongly  opposed  the  reform  provisions 
of  the  proposed  frame  of  government  and  refused  to  sign  the  com- 
pleted document;  Governor  Hartranft,  nevertheless,  appointed  him 
Attorney  General  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Samuel  E. 

^The  reformers  did  register  a minor  victory  when  the  machine-dominated  Pilgrim 
Club,  following  a series  of  attacks  by  the  Union  League  and  McClure’s  Philadelphia 
Times,  decided  to  disband;  Penn  Monthly,  VII  (1876) , 171. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  February  23,  1876. 
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Dimmick.  Mann,  who  had  directed  the  fight  of  the  Philadelphia 
machine  against  ratification  of  the  new  constitution,  was  selected 
prothonotary  of  the  reorganized  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  office  was  expressly  charged  with  the  “preservation  and 
purity’’  of  the  city’s  election  returns. ^ 

These  Republican  gains,  however,  were  partially  offset  by  the  record 
of  the  legislative  session  of  1876.  The  Democracy  still  controlled  the 
House,  but  the  Republican  Senate  rejected  the  Democratic  claim  that 
the  session  was  an  adjourned  rather  than  a new  session,  and  forced 
the  House  to  begin  all  business  anew.^  The  session,  nevertheless,  pro- 
duced two  important  reform  measures:  a county  officers  salary  bill, 
and  a bill  for  reform  of  the  State  finances.  Republican  reformers  had 
joined  the  Democracy  in  demanding  passage  of  a county  officers  sal- 
ary bill,  and  even  Governor  Hartranft,  in  his  annual  message  to  the 
legislature,  admitted  that  “on  account  of  their  emoluments’’  the  con- 
tests for  county  offices  were  “a  fruitful  source  of  the  evils  that  attend 
upon  nominations  and  elections,”  and  had  “a  tendency  to  degrade 
and  demoralize”  politics.^  The  Republican  Senate,  therefore,  pre- 
sented the  bill  as  an  administration  measure,  and  the  Democracy 
gladly  co-operated  in  its  passage. 

This  bill  provided  regular  salaries  for  county  officials,  incumbents 
excepted,  in  all  counties  with  more  than  150,000  inhabitants,  and 
required  the  payment  of  all  fees  received  by  such  officials  to  either 
the  State  Treasurer  or  the  county  treasurer.  The  schedule  established 
for  Philadelphia  County  fixed  an  annual  salary  of  $15,000  for  the 
county  commissioners,  the  sheriff,  and  the  district  attorney;  of  $12,000 
for  the  recorder  of  deeds;  and  of  $10,000  for  the  prothonotary,  the 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the  register  of  wills,  the 
comptroller,  and  the  county  treasurer.®  Ignoring  both  the  generosity 
of  the  legislature  and  the  possible  assignment  of  all  fees  to  the 

^ Penn  Monthly,  VII  (1876),  9;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  8,  1875; 
April  28,  1876;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  December  10,  1875;  McClure, 
Old  Time  Notes,  I,  294.  Among  the  judicial  reforms  of  the  new  constitution 
(Article  XVIII,  Section  23)  was  the  elimination  of  Philadelphia’s  district  courts, 
the  consequent  reduction  from  four  to  one  in  the  number  of  prothonotaries,  and 
selection  of  this  prothonotary  by  the  city’s  expanded  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

‘Harrisburg  Patriot,  December  20,  1875;  January  7,  February  19,  .April  14.  May 
16,  1876. 

^Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  488;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
November  18,  1875;  January  26,  February  11,  1876. 

“Act  of  March  31.  1876,  P.  L.  13. 
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machine-controlled  county  treasurer,  the  Democratic  press  joyfully 
announced  that  “one  of  the  principal  streams  of  corruption  is  dried 
up.”7 

Of  equal  political  significance  was  enactment  of  a bill  for  reform 
of  the  management  of  the  State  finances.  By  December,  1875,  the 
General  Revenue  Fund  was  again  exhausted,  State  officials  were  un- 
paid, and  the  Sinking  Fund  again  was  overflowing.  Governor  Hart- 
ranft  repeated  his  appeal  to  the  lawmakers  for  a more  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  State’s  revenues,  and  late  in  January  the  Democratic  House 
passed  a general  financial  reform  bill.  Most  of  the  reform  features 
were  eliminated  by  the  Republican  Senate,  but  the  Democracy  stood 
firm  and  the  Senate  hnally  passed  the  House  version.® 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  after  November  30,  1876,  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  would  consist  only  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
public  works,  of  the  income  from  stock  owned  by  the  State,  and  of 
two-thirds  of  the  income  from  the  corporation  capital  stock  tax.  All 
other  revenues  of  the  Commonwealth  would  thereafter  become  part 
of  the  General  Revenue  Fund.  In  addition,  the  State  Treasury  would 
be  required  to  submit  monthly  statements  giving  the  location  of  all 
deposits  of  State  funds,  indicating  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
secured  and  reporting  any  interest  received;  and  the  Auditor  General 
would  be  requited  to  maintain  complete  accounts,  open  to  the  public, 
of  all  of  the  State’s  hnancial  transactions.^ 

While  this  bill  was  awaiting  action  by  Governor  Hartranft,  the 
special  House  committee  ajrpointed  during  the  previous  session  to 
investigate  the  State  Treasury  made  its  report.  Repeating  the  usual 
charges  against  State  Treasurer  Robert  W.  Mackey  and  his  Republi- 
can predecessors,  the  report  claimed  the  theft  by  the  Republican 
organization  of  more  than  $1,250,000  in  interest  on  deposits  of  State 
funds.’®  Hartranft’s  approval  of  the  reform  bill  might  therefore  be 
interpreted  as  Republican  admission  of  these  charges,  but  Hartranft, 
faced  with  the  pressing  need  for  operating  expenses,  nevertheless 
signed  the  bill  into  law. 

■ Harrisburs  Patriot.  .April  5,  1876.  A reform  measure  was  also  passed  authorizimr 
the  Ciovernor  to  appoint  a commission  to  ‘‘devise  a plan  or  plans  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cities  of  this  commonwealth”;  Act  of  May  5,  1876,  P.  L.  111.  Nearly 
a decade  was  to  pass,  however,  before  this  effort  at  municipal  reform  produced  anv 
positive  results. 

’’Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IX,  452-457;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  December 
17.  1875.  lanuarv  6,  29,  February  13,  1876. 

» Act  of  May  9.  1876,  P.  L.  3. 

’’’Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Investigate 
the  State  Treasury.  Leg.  Docs.,  1876,  IV,  no.  3,  pp.  1134-1137. 
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These  achievements,  unfortunately,  were  overshadowed  by  a new 
legislative  scandal.  Early  in  April  a resolution  was  introduced  into 
the  House  to  investigate  corruption  in  the  passage  of  a bill  reducing 
tolls  levied  by  boom  owners  at  Williamsport.  Although  greeted  with 
laughter,  the  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Democratic  majority.  After 
questioning  every  House  member,  the  investigating  committee  re- 
ported that  Philadelphia  Republican  Assemblyman  Emil  J.  Petroff 
had  solicited  money  for  himself  and  for  fourteen  other  members  who 
voted  for  the  bill,  and  that  Luzerne  County  Democratic  Assemblyman 
Martin  F.  Lynott  had  accepted  $300  for  his  vote.  Lynott  admitted  his 
guilt  and  resigned,  but  Petroff  claimed  he  had  co-operated  with  the 
backers  of  the  bill  only  so  that  he  could  later  expose  them.i^  The 
House  tried  Petroff,  found  him  guilty,  and  expelled  him  for  “conduct 
unbecoming  a member”;  ignoring  Lynott’s  resignation,  the  House 
expelled  him  also.i*  The  Democratic  press  had  strongly  opposed  the 
trials,  and  it  now  had  no  alternative  but  to  congratulate  the  law- 
makers for  establishing  a “wholesome  precedent.”^^ 

The  legislative  session  ended  the  way  it  had  begun,  with  a proce- 
dural controversy  between  the  Democratic  House  and  the  Republican 
Senate.  Having  rejected  the  adjournment  date  fixed  by  the  Senate, 
the  legislators  quibbled  for  two  months  before  they  finally  adjourned 
on  May  5.  “Very  little  good”  had  been  accomplished,  claimed  the 
Republican  press;  furthermore,  the  Democratic  House  had  proved 
itself  “one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  useless  bodies  that  ever  assem- 
bled.”!•*  To  the  contrary,  replied  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  the  House 
had  “exercised  a caution  for  which  it  . . . obtained  very  little  of  the 
public  credit  it  deserved.”^®  The  session  and  its  results,  however, 
were  soon  forgotten  in  the  concern  of  the  major  parties  with  the 
approaching  presidential  election. 

The  Cameron  Organization  and  the  Third  Term 

Within  a year  of  Grant’s  re-election  in  1872  the  presidential  ques- 
tion had  become  a matter  of  concern  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Democratic 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  10,  27,  1876;  Scranton  Free  Press,  April  9,  1876; 
Athens  Gazette,  April  13,  1876;  see  also  Testimony  Before  the  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  Means  to  Secure  or  Defeat  the  Passage  of  the  Boom  Bill,  Leg.  Docs., 
1876,  IV,  no.  1,  pp.  3-495. 

^Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  28,  1876. 

^Ibid.,  May  3,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  April  28,  May  2,  1876;  Harrisburg  Telegraph , 
May  10.  1876. 

“ Bellefonte  Republican,  April  19,  Mav  10.  1876;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph. 
Mav  16,  1876. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  5,  1876. 
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press  raised  the  possibility  of  a third  term  as  early  as  July,  1873, 
but  from  the  beginning  Republican  machine  journals  attacked  the 
“Third  Term  Humbug.”^®  Basic  to  the  refusal  of  the  Cameron  ma- 
chine to  support  the  third  term  was  dissatisfaction  with  Grant's 
handling  of  the  patronage.  Despite  the  important  role  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  his  re-election.  Grant  repeatedly  refused  to  give  Pennsylvania 
a seat  in  his  cabinet. 

When  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  A.  Richardson  resigned 
early  in  1874,  Pennsylvania  machine  journals  urged  the  appointment 
as  his  successor  of  Simon  Cameron’s  son,  J.  Donald  Cameron.  Grant 
instead  offered  the  post  to  his  Philadelphia  banker  friend,  Anthony  J. 
Drexel.  Drexel  declined  and  Grant  turned  to  General  Joseph  Patter- 
son, a prominent  Philadelphia  industrialist  and  a Democrat.!'^  Re- 
publican National  Committeeman  William  H.  Kemble  then  de- 
manded that  Simon  Cameron  make  an  “open  declaration  that  if 
Pennsylvania  is  to  have  a cabinet  officer  he  must  be  a Republican, 
but  an  open  break  with  the  national  administration  was  averted 
when  Patterson  also  declined  the  appointment.  Grant  finally  ap- 
pointed Benjamin  H.  Bristow  of  Kentucky. 

The  resignation  of  Postmaster  General  John  A.  J.  Cresswell  a 
month  later  afforded  Grant  another  opportunity  to  pacify  the  Cam- 
eron organization,  but  again  Grant  ignored  Pennsylvania’s  claims. 
Simon  Cameron’s  son-in-law,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  was  strongly  sup- 
ported for  the  post  by  Secretary  of  State  Hamilton  Fish,  but  Grant 
gave  the  appointment  to  Marshall  Jewell  of  Connecticut.^®  Several 
weeks  later  the  Cameron-controlled  Pennsylvania  Republican  State 
Convention  decisively  rejected  a resolution  endorsing  Grant  for  a 
third  term  and  endorsed  Governor  Hartranft  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  “It  seems  that  the  old  chief,  having  got  all  out  of  Grant 
that  he  can,  but  not  all  that  he  wants,  has  resolved  to  put  the  knife 
to  the  throat  of  his  Excellency,’’  gloated  the  Democracy.®® 

The  Hartranft  nomination  further  widened  the  breach  between 
Grant  and  the  Cameron  machine.  Grant  delayed  naming  a successor 
to  Jewell  as  minister  to  Russia,  and  Pennsylvania  demands  for  the 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  25,  1873;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  4,  1873; 
Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  August  1,  1873. 

"Harrisburg  Telegraph,  April  17,  1874;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  22,  1874. 

Kemble  to  Cameron,  April  20,  1874,  Cameron  Papers. 

^“Nevins,  Fish,  719-720;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  3,  1874. 

“Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  August  22,  1874. 
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post  became  so  insistent  that  the  official  organ  of  the  Grant  adminis- 
tration finally  announced: 

Pennsylvania  has,  of  course,  a candidate  for  the  Russian  mis- 
sion. She  always  has  for  every  office  worth  having  under  the 
federal  government.  In  the  matter  of  patronage  she  is  the  most 
fortunate  state  of  the  union,  and  considering  the  reputation  of 
her  average  politician,  it  is  time  she  was  satisfied.^i 

This  Republican  dissension  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  Demo- 
cratic victory  in  1874,  and  the  Republican  party  defeat  dealt  a severe 
blow  to  the  third-term  movement. 22 

Grant  nevertheless  refused  to  take  himself  out  of  the  race.  During 
the  early  months  of  1875  he  appointed  John  Cessna  Assistant  Attorney 
General  and  placed  John  Allison  in  the  Philadelphia  Custom  House; 
both  men  were  staunch  supporters  of  Cameron.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  Grant  continued  to  ignore  Pennsylvania  in  the  selection  of 
a new  Attorney  General  and  a new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
dismissed  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  John  W.  Douglass,  a Penn- 
sylvanian.23  The  result  was  dissension  within  the  Cameron  organiza- 
tion itself.  The  Pittsburgh  Commercial  and  the  Beaver  Argus  de- 
manded that  “officeholders  and  expectants  ...  be  silent,  and  allow 
the  people  to  be  heard”  on  the  third-term  question,  but  the  Bradford 
Reporter,  owned  and  edited  by  the  surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia, attacked  the  journals  of  Mackey  and  Quay  for  gratuitously 
insulting  the  President  by  opposing  the  third  term.24  “The  scalp  of 
old  Winnebago  is  in  danger,  no  matter  on  which  side  he  throws  him- 
self,” rejoiced  the  Democracy.  “If  he  declares  for  the  ‘third  term’  the 
people  will  scalp  him;  if  he  declares  against  it.  Grant  will  scalp 
him. ”25  The  officeholders  proved  no  match  for  the  disgruntled  spoils- 
men, and  at  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  May,  1875,  the  party 
platform  declared  the  “Republicans  of  Pennsylvania”  were  “unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  any  person  for  a 
third  term.”26 

^Washington  Republican  quoted  in  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  September  19,  1874. 

^Penn  Monthly,  V (1874) , 852;  see  also  Curtin  to  Washburne,  December  15,  1874, 
Wasbburne  Papers. 

Philadelphia  Commonwealth,  April  17,  1875;  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press, 
May  15,  1875;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  5,  10,  1875. 

All  three  journals  are  quoted  ibid.,  April  26,  1875;  see  also  ibid..  May  8,  20,  1875. 

“ Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  May  14,  1875. 

“Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  May  27,  1875. 
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Having  thus  been  twice  denied  by  Simon  Cameron,  the  strong  man 
in  the  White  House  hnally  broke  his  silence.  In  a long,  rambling 
letter  to  the  chairman  ol  the  recent  Republican  State  Convention, 
Grant  explained  that  he  had  “never  sought  the  office  lor  a second 
time,  nor  even  lor  a first”  but  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  vacate  a 
lile  position  in  the  belief  the  “public  good”  demanded  he  make  the 
sacrifice.  His  renomination,  he  reminded  Pennsylvania  Republicans, 
had  been  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  national  convention,  and  its 
decision  had  received  “overwhelming  endorsement”  at  the  polls. 
“Now  for  the  ‘third  term,’  ” concluded  Grant; 

I do  not  want  it  any  more  than  I did  the  first,  I would  not 
write  or  utter  a word  to  change  the  will  of  the  people  in  ex- 
pressing and  having,  their  choice.  The  question  of  the  number 
of  terms  allowed  to  any  one  Executive  can  only  come  up  fairly 
in  the  shape  of  a proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution— a 
shape  in  which  all  political  parties  can  participate.  . . . Until 
such  an  amendment  is  adopted  the  people  cannot  be  restricted 
in  their  choice  by  resolutions  further  than  they  are  now  re- 
stricted—as  to  age,  nationality,  etc. 

It  may  happen  in  the  future  history  of  the  country  that  to 
change  an  Executive  because  he  has  been  eight  years  in  office 
will  prove  unfortunate  if  not  disastrous. 

The  idea  that  any  man  could  elect  himself  President— or 
even  renominate  himself— is  preposterous.  It  is  a reflection 
upon  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  public  to  suppose 
such  a thing  possible. 

Any  man  can  destroy  his  chances  for  the  office,  but  no  one 
can  force  an  election  or  even  nomination. 

To  recapitulate:  I am  not,  nor  have  been,  a candidate  for 
a renomination.  I would  not  accept  a nomination  if  it  were 
tendered  unless  it  should  come  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  make  it  an  imperative  duty,  circumstances  not  likely  to 
arise. 2'^ 

Grant  had  spoken,  but  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  what  he  had 
said.  Most  Republican  journals  were  certain  he  made  it  clear  “he  is 
not  now,  and  never  was,  desirous  of  a third  term,”^^  but  the  Demo- 
cratic press  was  equally  certain  Grant’s  letter  would  “utterly  fail  to 
remove  the  apprehensions  concerning  his  real  purpose.”  “Read  be- 

Ulvsscs  S.  Grant  to  Harry  White,  May  29,  1875  (photostat),  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Papers,  LC.  The  complete  text  of  the  letter  is  printed  in  the  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
May  31,  1875,  and  in  the  New  York  World,  June  2,  1875. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  31,  1875;  sec  also  Bellefonte  Republican,  June  9, 
1875, 
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tween  the  lines,”  insisted  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  the  letter  “breathes 
the  strong  desire  of  Grant  to  hold  the  office  of  President  for  a third 
term. ”29  Even  Mackey’s  journal  admitted  “He  Would  Not  But  He 
Could;  He  Might  Not  Yet  He  May.”30  During  the  summer  of  1875 
the  third  term  was  so  vigorously  debated  that  in  protest  one  Demo- 
cratic journal  observed;  “The  president  of  the  United  States  went  on 
a yacht  race  this  week.  If  someone  had  pushed  him  overboard  the 
third  term  question  would  have  been  settled.’’^! 

Republican  victories  in  the  1875  elections  did  little  to  clarify  the 
third-term  issue.  Although  machine  journals  in  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinued to  discount  the  movement,  several  Republican  newspapers, 
choosing  to  play  safe,  endorsed  both  Grant  and  Hartranft  for  the 
presidential  nomination. ^2  When  the  new  Congress  convened  in 
December,  1875,  however,  the  Democratic-controlled  House  quickly 
passed  a resolution  denouncing  a third  term  for  any  president  as 
“unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  institutions.” 
Only  eighteen  Republicans  opposed  the  resolution.  The  third-term 
movement  had  finally  been  halted.93 

With  Grant  eliminated,  the  Cameron  machine  turned  its  attention 
to  securing  a Hartranft  delegation  to  the  national  convention,  which 
had  been  scheduled  for  June  12,  1876,  at  Cincinnati.  The  initial 
endorsement  of  Hartranft  in  1874  had  been  greeted  with  little  enthu- 
siasm; but,  since  few  party  journals  made  any  protest,  Cameron’s 
organ  placidly  concluded  that  “the  proposition  to  nominate  Hartranft 

^Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  1,  1875;  see  also  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman. 
June  4,  1875;  New  York  World,  June  2,  1875. 

“Pittsburgh  Commercial,  May  31,  1875.  Historians  have  generallv  interpreted 
the  letter  to  mean  Grant’s  friends  were  “at  liberty  to  make  it  appear  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  Republicans  to  nominate  him,  and  of  the  President  to  accept  the 
nomination’’;  Edward  Stanwood,  A History  of  the  Presidency  from  1788  to  1897 
(Boston,  1898),  361;  see  also  William  B.  Hesseltine,  Ulysses  S.  Grant;  Politician 
(New  York,  1935),  377-378;  Curtis,  Republican  Party,  II,  37. 

^‘Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  July  16,  1875. 

“ Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  November  10,  1875;  Bellefonte  Republican, 
November  23,  1875. 

“Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  361;  see  also  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  The 
United  States  in  Our  Own  Times:  A History  from  Reconstruction  to  Expansion 
(New  York,  1903) , 206-207.  During  the  fall  of  1875,  Grant  had  again  passed  by 
Pennsylvania  in  naming  a new  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Cameron  organization 
favored  Wayne  MacVeagh,  but  Hamilton  Fish  supported  former  United  States 
Senator  John  Scott.  Grant  finally  gave  the  post  to  Zachariah  Chandler  of  Michigan; 
Fish  to  Grant,  September  24,  1875,  Hamilton  Fish  Papers,  LC;  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  October  15,  1875. 
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for  President  in  1876  meets  with  no  opposition  among  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  State.”^^  The  Democracy,  however,  refused  to  take  the 
nomination  seriously.  “What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  the  claim 
of  Hartranft  to  the  Presidency?”  queried  one  Democratic  journal; 
"we  do  think  that  of  all  the  suggestions  ever  made  for  the  presidency, 
this  one  ...  is  the  most  ridiculous.”^'’  Both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican opponents  of  the  Cameron  machine  agreed  the  nomination  was 
“manifestly  a blind”  and  was  “only  meant  to  put  Pennsylvania  in 
the  field  as  an  open  factor. 

After  the  Republican  defeats  in  1874,  the  Democracy  gleefully 
reported  Hartranft  had  “purchased  a microscope  to  examine  his 
chances  for  the  Presidency,”^'''  but  the  continuing  breach  between  the 
national  administration  and  the  Cameron  organization  and  Hart- 
ranft’s  re-election  as  governor  gave  new  vigor  to  his  candidacy.  To 
Philadelphia  went  the  honor  of  kicking  off  the  Hartranft  campaign. 
On  January  17,  1876,  Republican  National  Committeeman  William 
H.  Kemble  set  ablaze  in  Market  Square  a pyrotechnic  likeness  of  the 
Governor,  and  machine  organs  and  county  committees  responded 
with  hearty  endorsements.^®  The  Republican  State  Committee  met 
in  secret  session,  following  which  State  Chairman  Henry  M.  Hoyt 
announced  the  Republican  State  Convention  would  be  held  March 
29  at  Harrisburg.®®  The  Cameron  machine  was  functioning  smoothly. 

Hoyt’s  announcement  nonetheless  produced  a wave  of  protest.  For 
several  months  there  had  been  warnings  from  Republican  journals 
against  any  attempt  to  prevent  “a  full  determination  of  popular  senti- 
ment” on  the  presidential  question."*®  After  announcement  of  the 
early  convention,  in  several  counties  resolutions  endorsing  Hart- 
ranft were  either  defeated  or  tabled."**  Machine  control  of  the  State 
delegation  to  the  national  convention  woidd  not  go  uncontested. 

The  Republican  opponents  of  the  machine  program  had  little  in 
common.  The  most  able  but  least  numerous  were  the  supporters  of 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  3,  1874. 

°®Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  August  28,  1874;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
August  21,  1874. 

30  New  York  Herald  quoted  ibid.,  August  26,  1874;  see  also  John  Allison  to 
Washburne,  August  20,  1874;  Washburne  Papers. 

Brooklyn  Eagle  quoted  in  Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  December  5,  1874. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  22,  February  16,  22,  1876. 

“ Bellefonte  Republican,  February  9,  16,  1876. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  23,  1875. 

“Hoyt  to  McPher.son,  February  7,  1876,  McPherson  Papers;  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
February  16,  26,  March  23,  1876. 
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Elihu  B.  Washburne,  the  current  minister  to  France.  These  included 
former  Liberal  Republicans  like  John  W.  Forney  and  Andrew  G. 
Curtin,  spoilsmen  like  John  Allison  and  Philadelphia  City  Solicitor 
Charles  H.  T.  Collis,  and  the  ubiquitous  Wayne  MacVeagh.  Con- 
vinced that  Washburne  was  the  “most  available  candidate, ”■*“  these 
men  kept  him  fully  informed  regarding  the  presidential  question  and 
assured  him  that  at  the  “proper  time’’  his  “many  powerful  and  influ- 
ential friends”  in  Pennsylvania  would  come  to  the  fore.'*^  The  proper 
time  for  Washburne  was  never  to  arrive. 


Much  more  numerous,  although  lacking  in  effective  leadership, 
were  the  supporters  of  the  Pennsylvania-born  James  G.  Blaine.  The 
Maine  congressman  had  early  been  endorsed  by  a scattering  of  Penn- 
sylvania Republican  journals.'*^  In  February,  1875,  former  Phila- 
delphia Postmaster  Henry  H.  Bingham  invited  a group  of  prominent 
Philadelphians  to  his  home  to  plan  a State  campaign  for  Blaine. 
Many  who  attended,  however,  believed  such  a campaign  premature, 
and  no  organized  activity  resulted."^^  The  ambitious  Blaine  then  as- 
sumed control  of  his  own  campaign.  His  aggressive  leadership  in 
securing  the  defeat  of  the  General  Amnesty  bill  in  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary, 1876,  greatly  enhanced  his  presidential  prospects,  and  his  master- 
ful selective  readings  from  the  incriminating  Mulligan  letters  to  refute 
charges  against  him  of  corrupt  financial  dealing  with  railroad  interests 
further  added  to  his  many  admirers.'^*^  By  the  spring  of  1876,  the 
controversial  Blaine  had  emerged  as  the  popular  favorite  of  Penn- 

Wayne  MacVeagh  to  Washburne,  December  30,  1874;  see  also  letters  to  Wash- 
burne from  Curtin,  August  18,  1873,  October  31,  1874;  Allison,  August  20,  1874; 
Forney,  October  21,  1874;  March  22,  1876;  and  Collis,  November  6,  1875,  Wash- 
burne Papers. 

“ C.  H.  Wells  to  Washburne,  March  16,  1876;  see  also  letters  to  Washburne  from 
A.  C.  McCoy,  December  1,  1873;  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  December  4,  1873,  Washburne 
Papers. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  22,  1874;  June  5,  1875;  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  August  28,  1874;  Mauch  Chunk  Democrat,  September  5,  1874;  Centre 
Hall  Centre  Reporter,  March  25,  1874. 

C.  H.  Wells  to  Washburne,  March  16,  1875,  Washburne  Papers.  Bingham  and 
Blaine  had  been  schoolmates  in  Bucks  County;  Philadelphia  Commonwealth, 
March  13,  1875. 

“James  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  From  the  Compromise  of  1850  to 
the  Final  Restoration  of  Home  Rule  at  the  South  in  1877  (7  vols.;  New  York,  1920)  , 
VII,  179,  198-199;  David  S.  Muzzey,  James  G.  Blaine:  A Political  Idol  of  Other  Days 
(New  York,  1935) , 76-79. 
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sylvania  Republicans  for  the  presidential  nomination  and  the  major 
threat  to  the  program  of  the  Cameron  machined'^' 

On  March  29,  1876,  State  Chairman  Hoyt  called  the  Republican 
State  Convention  to  order  in  the  Harrisburg  Opera  House.  General 
William  H.  Koontz  of  Somerset  was  made  temporary  chairman— a 
harmless  concession  to  the  Blaine  faction— and  committees  were 
named  on  permanent  organization  and  resolutions.  The  Cameron 
organization,  however,  entrusted  the  selection  of  delegates  and  alter- 
nates to  the  national  convention  to  a committee  of  nine,  headed  by 
Matthew  S.  Quay’s  lieutenant,  James  S.  Rutan.  The  Blaine  fac- 
tion was  also  permitted  to  select  as  permanent  chairman  Edward 
McPherson,  former  clerk  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
and  Blaine’s  chief  lieutenant  in  the  State,  but  the  machine  then 
established  its  control  of  the  convention  by  forcing  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  delegates.  A 58-man  delegation  was 
named,  consisting  of  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  state’s  congres- 
sional districts  and  four  delegates-at-large.  Magee,  the  leader  of  the 
Allegheny  County  organization,  Mann,  Kemble,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  Quay  were  all  chosen  as  congressional  delegates,  with 

Donald  Cameron,  former  Philadelphia  Sheriff  William  Leeds,  State 
Chairman  Hoyt,  and  Mackey  serving  as  the  delegates-at-large.  When 
Blaine’s  supporters  protested  these  selections,  committee  chairman 
Rutan  explained  he  had  only  obeyed  the  decision  of  the  party  caucus 
in  not  selecting  as  a delegate  any  man  known  to  be  opposed  to  the 
nomination  of  Hartranft."** 

The  party  platform,  adopted  without  controversy,  reaffirmed  the 
1875  Lancaster  platform,  declared  the  Pennsylvania  Republicans  had 
“nothing  in  their  past  history  which  they  wish  to  blot  out,  or  to 
apologize  for,  or  would  have  the  nation  forget,’’  and  accused  the  Democ- 
racy of  promoting  “bloody  and  brutal  conspiracies”  in  the  late  slave 
states.  It  condemned  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  as  men  “without 
national  instinct,  or  an  unsectional  impulse,  or  an  affirmative  policy, 
and  as  unfit  to  be  trusted  by  the  country.”  Coupled  with  this  bloody- 
shirt  appeal  was  an  attack  upon  the  Democracy  for  attempting  to 

" Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  16,  26,  1876;  Bellefonte  Republican,  March  29, 
1876.  Simon  Cameron’s  opposition  to  Blaine  was  based,  at  least  in  part,  upon 
Blaine’s  appointment  to  important  congressional  posts  of  men  who  had  helped 
censure  Cameron  for  his  conduct  of  the  War  Department;  see  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
July  21,  1873;  Curtin  to  Washburne,  August  18,  1873,  Washburne  Papers. 

Blaine’s  supporters  had  been  excluded  from  this  caucus,  which  had  been  held 
the  previous  evening  in  Hartranft’s  executive  chambers;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  March 
31,  1876. 
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inflict  a “free-trade  tariff’’  upon  the  nation.  “The  remedy  of  our 
sufferings,’’  proclaimed  the  Republican  party  of  Pennsylvania,  “is  a 
higher,  not  a lower  tariff.”  Turning  to  State  issues,  the  Republican 
convention  praised  the  party  policy  of  keeping  taxes  low  while  stead- 
ily reducing  the  State  debt,  called  for  a uniform  system  of  municipal 
government,  and  accused  the  late  Democratic  majority  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  of  having  neglected  the  public  business  and 
of  having  prolonged  the  legislative  session  “with  the  sole  object  of 
thereby  increasing  their  pay.” 

The  platform  then  called  upon  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion to  nominate  candidates  who  were  “above  suspicion,”  again  en- 
dorsed Hartranft  for  the  presidential  nomination,  and  instructed  the 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  to  give  him  an  “earnest,  con- 
stant, and  united  support,  and,  upon  all  questions  brought  before 
or  arising  in  the  convention,  to  cast  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  as  a unit, 
as  the  majority  of  the  delegation  shall  direct.”'*® 

The  convention,  complained  the  Democracy,  had  been  conducted 
“in  accordance  with  the  minutest  details  of  the  party  managers,”  and 
through  the  “extraordinary  and  despotic  process”  of  imposing  “rigid 
military  discipline,”  the  machine  had  secured  a unanimous  delega- 
tion bound  by  the  unit  rule  to  Hartranft,  “the  dummy  behind  whom 
the  ring  managers  propose  to  play  their  presidential  game.”®®  The 
unanimous  delegation  bound  to  Hartranft,  replied  Cameron’s  jour- 
nal, was  “a  just  tribute  to  a faithful  public  officer,  a proof  of  mag- 
nificent devotion  to  a good  soldier,  and  a solid  determination  to 
make  our  grand  old  Commonwealth  assume  the  place  in  National 
politics  her  sister  States  accord  her,  and  only  the  childish  bickerings 
of  her  own  people  have  heretofore  prevented  her  enjoying.”®*  A scat- 
tering of  Blaine  journals  also  attacked  the  convention,®®  but  more 
significant  were  the  behind-the-scene  activities  of  the  Republican 
opponents  of  the  machine. 

New  York  World,  .April  5,  1876;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  30,  1876; 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  April  1,  1876;  Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  X'VI  (1876), 
657-658. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  30.  April  1,  1876;  see  also  Scranton  Free  Press,  .April 
2,  1876;  New  York  World,  April  5,  1876. 

'^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  April  5,  1876;  see  also  Bellefonte  Republican,  .April  5. 
1876;  LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  April  7,  May  5,  1876. 

“ Notably  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  the  Lancaster  Express,  and  the  Scranton  Re- 
publican: see  Harrisburg  Patriot,  .April  1.  4,  19,  30,  1876;  Samuel  .A.  Purviance  to 
McPherson,  March  31,  1876,  McPherson  Papers. 
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The  most  interesting  development  was  a belated  movement  in  be- 
half of  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  H.  Bristow.  Leader 
of  the  Bristow  movement  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  brilliant  young 
Philadelphia  orator  and  Union  League  reformer,  Henry  Armitt 
Brown.  Less  than  a month  after  the  State  convention,  Brown  organ- 
ized a Bristow  for  President  Club  in  Philadelphia  and  secured  the 
names  of  some  of  the  city’s  leading  businessmen  to  a Bristow  petition. 
Believing  that  reform  could  be  achieved  within  party  lines,  these  men 
held  a private  meeting  at  the  LaPierre  House  in  Philadelphia  on  May 
12,  formally  endorsed  Bristow  for  the  presidency,  and  selected  a dele- 
gation headed  by  Brown  to  represent  them  at  a New  York  City  con- 
ference of  reform  Republicans.®^ 

On  May  15,  1876,  these  delegates  met  with  representatives  from 
sixteen  other  states  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  The 
conference  issued  a public  statement  urging  nonsupport  of  all  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidates  about  whose  ability  “to  carry  through 
a thorough-going  reform  of  the  Government”  there  was  any  question, 
but  the  delegates  were  divided  in  their  support  between  Bristow  and 
William  M.  Evarts  of  New  York,  and  tbe  conference  adjourned  with- 
out endorsing  any  candidate.®'*  The  Philadelphia  reformers  continued 
to  support  Bristow,  but  with  little  hope  of  success.  The  movement 
attracted  only  a handful  of  businessmen— “all  of  whom  taken  together 
have  no  political  weight,”  admitted  Brown— and  by  the  end  of  May 
the  Bristow  movement  in  Pennsylvania  had  collapsed.®®  The  Blaine 
movement  continued  to  represent  the  chief  threat  to  the  program  of 
the  Cameron  machine. 

Undaunted  by  the  results  of  the  State  convention,  Blaine  urged  his 
lieutenant,  McPherson,  to  write  him  a full  account  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Republican  delegation.  “I  can  count  many  warm  friends  on  it,” 
he  explained. ®6  Blaine  himself  made  personal  appeals  to  several  of  the 

“Included  in  this  group  were  Henry  Charles  Lea,  William  Henry  Rawle, 
Charles  Wheeler,  and  Union  League  President  John  P.  Verre;  undated  petition 
and  note,  J.  Lapsley  Wilson  Scrapbook  and  Papers;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
May  15,  1876,  Bellefonte  Republican,  April  26,  1876;  Carl  Schurz  to  Henry  Charles 
Lea,  May  12,  1876,  Henry  Charles  Lea  Papers,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 

^ Penn  Monthly,  VII  (1876),  410-411;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  17,  1876;  Curtis, 
Republican  Party,  H,  52. 

“Brown  to  Wayne  MaeVeagh,  April  25,  1876,  Wayne  MaeVeagh  Papers,  HSP; 
see  also  Brown  to  MaeVeagh,  May  30,  1876,  MaeVeagh  Papers. 

“Blaine  to  McPherson,  April  3,  1876,  McPherson  Papers;  see  also  Blaine,  Twenty 
Years  of  Congress,  II,  568. 
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delegates,  but  met  with  little  success.  The  Hartranft  nomination 
“meant  business,”  replied  Pittsburgh  industrialist  Henry  W.  Oliver, 
Jr.,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  intended  to  support  Hartranlt  until 
it  became  certain  Hartranft  could  not  secure  the  nomination.  Nor 
would  Oliver  commit  himself  in  the  event  Hartranft  withdrew  from 
the  contest. 5'^.  Blaine’s  chief  concern  was  a rumor  that  the  real  choice 
of  the  Cameron  machine  for  the  presidential  nomination  was  Senator 
Roscoe  Conkling  of  New  York.  Machine  journals  continued  to  insist 
Hartranft  was  “not  a fun  candidate,”^®  and  State  Chairman  Hoyt 
assured  McPherson  regarding  the  Conkling  rumor  that  “no  man  or 
set  of  men  . . . can  put  our  delegation  in  that  direction, the 
rumor  persisted. 

Late  in  May  this  rumor  became  a conviction  of  the  Blaine  faction 
as  the  result  of  a complete  reconciliation  of  Grant  and  the  Cameron 
machine.  After  the  resignation  of  General  Robert  C.  Schenck 
as  minister  to  England,  Grant  had  offered  the  post  to  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts.  Dana  was  opposed  by  Senator  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  who  enlisted  the  aid  of  Conkling  and  Cameron  in  having 
the  Senate  refuse  to  confirm  the  appointment.  When  the  stubborn 
Grant  resubmitted  Dana’s  name,  Cameron  visited  Grant  to  urge  the 
appointment  of  his  son-in-law  Wayne  MacVeagh.®®  At  this  point 
Attorney  General  Pierrepont  decided  he  wanted  the  English  mission, 
and  after  consulting  with  Cameron  and  Conkling,  Grant  agreed  to 
the  following  changes;  Pierrepont  would  become  minister  to  Eng- 
land, Secretary  of  War  Alphonse  Taft  would  be  named  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  Simon  Cameron’s  son  would  be  appointed  Secretary  of  War. 

Oliver  to  Blaine,  April  18,  1876,  Janies  G.  Blaine  Papers,  LC;  see  also  Lemuel 
Todd  to  McPherson,  March  25,  1876,  McPherson  Papers. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  May  3,  1876. 

“ Hoyt  added:  “I  am  not  in  on  any  ‘commercial  transaction,’  and  do  not  intend 
to  be”;  Hoyt  to  McPherson,  April  10,  1876,  McPherson  Papers.  Several  days 
earlier,  in  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the  independence  that  would  lead  him  while 
Governor  to  break  with  the  Cameron  machine,  Hoyt  had  written  McPherson:  “I 
have  no  doubt  you  and  I will  be  in  accord  at  Cincinnati-machine’  politics  cannot 
last  forever”;  Hoyt  to  McPherson,  April  4,  1876,  McPherson  Papers. 

“‘‘The  President’s  forces,  if  he  ever  had  any— are  in  a scattering  condition.” 
Cameron  wrote  MacVeagh:  “Men  say  he  is  unfit  for  a political  leader  great  as  he 
was  as  a military  one”;  Cameron  to  MacVeagh,  April  8,  1876,  MacVeagh  Papers. 
See  also  Nevins,  Fish,  831;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  17,  April  7,  1876.  At  the  same 
time,  Simon  Cameron’s  friends  were  urging  his  appointment  to  the  English  mission; 
MacVeagh  to  Fish,  April  8,  1876,  Fish  Papers;  Cameron  to  MacVeagh,  April  28,  1876, 
MacVeagh  Papers. 
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These  appointments  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  late  in  May  and 
were  immediately  ratified.®^ 

Grant  had  taken  the  Camerons,  “pere  et  fils,  once  more  to  his  affec- 
tionate embrace,”  announced  the  Democratic  press;  as  the  result  of 
“a  bargain  and  a sale”  Grant’s  choice  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion, Conkling,  would  receive  Pennsylvania’s  vote  in  the  national  con- 
vention, while  J.  Donald  Cameron  as  Secretary  of  War  would  whip 
southern  carpetbag  delegates  into  line.  The  price  of  its  support  of 
Conkling,  a cabinet  post,  Pennsylvania  had  exacted  in  advance  of 
the  election. Machine  journals  and  organization  Republicans  vig- 
orously denied  the  charge  of  a bargain  and  a sale.  “There  is  no 
intention  so  far  as  I can  find  out  to  transfer  the  vote  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  to  Conkling,”  Hartranft  assured  one  of  Blaine’s 
supporters,®^  but  opponents  of  the  machine  refused  to  accept  the 
assurances.  The  younger  Cameron’s  appointment  “means  an  alliance 
of  the  Cameron  and  the  Grant  influence  for  some  purpose,”  warned 
the  Penn  Monthly;  “these  two  men  hold  the  greatest  amount  of  per- 
sonal political  power  that  is  united  in  two  men  anywhere  on  this 
continent,”  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  they  intended  to  nominate 
Conkling.®^  Blaine  journals  insisted  Blaine  was  still  the  popular 
choice,  and  that  “whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Camerons  they 
are  too  shrewd  to  . . . place  themselves  directly  against  the  unani- 
mous desire  of  the  people  of  their  State,”  but  the  uncertainty 
remained.®^ 

During  the  final  weeks  before  the  national  convention,  the  candi- 
dates and  their  supporters  redoubled  their  efforts.®®  Blaine’s  Phila- 
delphia friend.  General  Henry  H.  Bingham,  appealed  directly  to 
Simon  Cameron.  “I  am  sincerely  for  Blaine  because  I feel  he  can  win 
the  country  and  carry  Penna,”  pleaded  Bingham;  “I  know  that  he  is 
your  friend.  I want  Donald  to  go  into  the  cabinet  and  hold  its  highest 

“^Kevins,  Fish.  831;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  23,  1876. 

^-Ibid.,  May  23.  24,  1876.  The  transfer  of  Quay’s  lieutenant  Rutan  from  the 
consulate  at  Cardiff  to  the  more  desirable  one  at  Florence,  and  the  replacing  of  a 
pro-Blaine  United  States  district  attorney  at  Pittsburgh  with  one  of  Simon  Cameron’s 
followers  were  regarded  as  further  evidence  of  the  “return  of  the  Cameronian  dicta- 
tion at  Washington”;  ibid.,  June  26,  1876. 

“John  F.  Hartranft  to  C.  H.  Wells,  Mav  30,  1876,  Hartranft  Papers. 

^ Penji  Monthly,  Vn  (1876)  , 412-413. 

“ Bellefonte  Republican,  May  31,  1876. 

“ The  friends  of  Washburne  even  reported  that  his  prospects  were  “improving 
boiiriv”,  C.  H.  T.  Collis  to  Washburne,  June  9,  1876;  see  also  Collis  to  Washburne, 
June  3.  1876,  Washburne  Papers. 
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honor.  I am  clear  that  Penna.’s  vote  in  the  Convention  can  be  more 
easily  controlled  for  Mr.  B.  than  any  other  candidate.  I want  Donald 
to  get  all  the  credit  for  this  vote  and  its  control.”®'^  But  Simon  Cam- 
eron ignored  the  appeal.  Pennsylvania  would  go  into  the  convention 
with  a Hartranft  delegation  still  bound  by  the  unit  rule. 

Pennsylvania  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1876 

On  the  eve  of  the  national  convention,  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion caucused  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Cincinnati  and  announced  that 
Hartranft  would  not  be  a candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  since 
its  distinction  was  “not  sufficient  for  him  to  leave  the  gubernatorial 
chair.”®^  The  following  day,  June  12,  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention opened  in  Exposition  Hall,  but  the  entire  day  was  devoted 
to  preliminary  organization  and  the  appointment  of  committees. 
That  evening  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  again  caucused  and 
adopted  resolutions  calling  for  the  nomination  of  Hartranft  for  the 
presidency  and  instructing  the  delegation  chairman,  J.  Donald  Cam- 
eron, to  cast  the  total  vote  of  the  delegation  under  the  unit  rule.®® 

The  Blaine  faction  won  its  initial  victory  on  the  second  day  of 
the  convention  with  the  election  of  McPherson  as  permanent  chair- 
man.'^® This  gain  was  immediately  offset,  however,  by  the  adoption 
of  rules  and  an  order  of  business  dictated  by  the  anti-Blaine  forces. 
In  contrast  with  previous  practice,  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  before  nominations  would 
be  in  order.  In  addition,  all  decisions  of  the  convention  would  have 
to  be  made  by  roll-call  vote,  and,  once  balloting  had  begun,  the 
announced  vote  of  a state  could  not  be  changed  until  the  following 
ballot.  The  opponents  of  Blaine  were  taking  every  precaution  against 
a stampede  of  the  delegates. The  report  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions produced  a spirited  and  lengthy  debate  over  the  currency 
issue— the  Pennsylvania  delegates  remained  silent— and  the  party 

“"Bingham  to  Cameron,  May  31,  1876,  Cameron  Papers. 

““Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  13,  1876.  The  machine’s  decision  was  due,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  a Democrat. 

“Mh/d.,  June  13,  14,  1876. 

™In  the  best  tradition  of  Blaine,  McPherson  assumed  the  chairmanship  with  a 
ringing  denunciation  of  the  Democracy  as  “striped  all  over  with  treason  and 
malignity  and  hate  of  eyerything  that  is  national”;  Curtis,  Republican  Party,  II, 
52-53. 

Dallinger,  Xominatious  for  Elective  Office  in  the  United  States,  41-42;  John 
Tweedy,  A Histoiy  of  Republican  National  Conventions  from  1856  to  1908  (Dan- 
bury, Conn.,  1910)  , 136-143. 
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platform  finally  endorsed  hard  money  but  failed  to  endorse  the  Specie 
Resumption  Act.  The  platform  also  called  for  reform  of  the  civil 
service,  praised  Grant’s  services  in  war  and  peace,  declared  against 
polygamy  and  public  aid  to  parochial  schools,  demanded  more  tariff 
protection,  and  vigorously  waved  the  Bloody  Shirt. 

Nominations  for  the  presidency  began  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day.  Lin  Bartholomew  of  Schuylkill  County  presented  Hart- 
ranft  to  the  convention  as  the  “spontaneous  seeking’’  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  Pennsylvania,72  but  the  highlight  of  the  nominating 
speeches  was  the  impassioned  bloody-shirt  oratory  of  Robert  Ingersoll 
in  behalf  of  the  “Plumed  Knight,”  Blaine.  When  the  nominations 
were  finally  closed,  however,  the  excited  delegates  were  told  the  hall 
could  not  be  lighted  for  an  evening  session,  and  the  convention  ad- 
journed until  the  following  morning. xhat  evening  the  opponents 
of  Blaine  perfected  their  plans  for  his  defeat.  At  another  caucus  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  agreed  to  give  united  support  to  Hartranft 
only  so  long  as  his  total  vote  on  each  successive  ballot  increased; 
should  his  total  decrease,  the  delegation  would  then  vote  as  a unit 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  Blaine  faction  had 
apparently  won  an  important  victory,  but  J.  Donald  Cameron  had 
secretly  arranged  with  Oliver  P.  Morton  to  have  Morton’s  southern 
carpetbag  delegates  augment  the  vote  for  Hartranft  on  each  ballot. 

The  balloting  finally  began  on  the  third  day  of  the  convention, 
with  378  votes  necessary  for  a nomination.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
ballot  Blaine  led  with  285  votes  and  was  followed  by  Morton  with 
124;  Hartranft  received  only  the  solid  vote  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation. A second  ballot  was  likewise  indecisive,  but  this  time  Hart- 
ranft gained  five  votes  for  a total  of  63.  Realizing  they  had  been 
tricked,  several  of  Blaine’s  Pennsylvania  delegates  challenged  the 
vote  of  the  State  as  announced.  They  claimed  that  at  least  two  Penn- 
sylvania delegates  had  voted  for  Blaine  and  demanded  these  votes 
be  counted  for  Blaine.  With  the  important  unit  rule  at  stake, 
McPherson  ruled  that  the  votes  of  delegates  must  be  announced  as 
they  were  cast.  Proponents  of  the  unit  rule  contested  his  decision, 

■'“Philadelphia  Times,  June  16,  1876. 

■'“Tweedy,  Republican  National  Conventions,  154-155.  McClure  later  claimed  that 
Mackey  cut  off  the  gas  supply  to  the  convention  hall  to  prevent  a stampede  for 
Blaine;  A.  K.  McClure,  Our  Presidents  and  How  We  Make  Them  (New  York,  1905)  , 
248,  and  Recollections  of  a Half  Century,  425.  See  also  Paul  L.  Haworth,  The 
Hayes-Tilden  Disputed  Presidential  Election  of  1876  (Cleveland,  1906)  , 22. 

Josephson,  Politicos,  215-216. 
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but  after  a heated  debate  McPherson’s  ruling  was  sustained  by  a roll- 
call  vote  of  393  to  353.  The  unit  rule  had  been  broken. 

Four  more  indecisive  ballots  followed,  but  Blaine  slowly  added  to 
his  total  and  Ohio  Governor  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  replaced  Morton 
as  the  runner-up.  Hartranft  received  68  votes  on  the  third  ballot,  71 
on  the  fourth.  On  the  fifth  ballot,  however,  his  total  dropped  to  60 
votes,  and  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  were  no  longer  bound  by  their 
caucus  commitment.'^®  Blaine’s  floor  manager,  Eugene  Hale,  later 
claimed  he  was  then  approached  by  J.  Donald  Cameron  and  offered 
the  solid  vote  of  Pennsylvania  in  return  for  the  promise  of  a cabinet 
post;  but  Hale,  convinced  Blaine  would  be  nominated  on  the  next 
ballot,  rejected  the  offer.'^'^  After  the  sixth  ballot  Blaine  still  needed 
70  votes  for  a majority,  but  he  had  received  14  votes  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  his  ultimate  nomination  appeared  a certainty. 

When  a seventh  ballot  was  ordered,  the  Conkling-controlled  New 
York  delegation  moved  for  an  adjournment,  but  the  motion  was 
defeated.  The  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  delegations  then  retired 
for  consultation,  and  Conkling,  J.  Donald  Cameron,  and  Morton 
regrouped  their  forces  for  one  final  attempt  to  defeat  Blaine.  Morton’s 
name  was  withdrawn  when  the  balloting  resumed  and  his  support 
was  given  to  Hayes;  Conkling  gave  New  York’s  61  votes  to  Hayes,  and 
Hartranft’s  name  was  withdrawn  and  Pennsylvania  gave  30  votes  to 
Blaine,  28  to  Hayes.  When  the  totals  were  announced  Hayes  had 
received  384  votes  and  the  nomination;  on  the  final  ballot  Blaine 
had  received  351  votes.  The  convention  then  nominated  William  A. 
Wheeler  of  New  York  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  adjourned.'^* 

Many  of  McPherson’s  contemporaries  charged  him  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  defeat  of  Blaine.  As  permanent  chairman  McPherson 
had  rejected  the  unit  rule,  argued  his  critics,  and  thus  had  prevented 
Blaine  from  receiving  the  full  support  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion after  Hartranft’s  name  had  been  withdrawn.  Hayes  had  been 

™ Tweedy,  Republican  National  Conventions,  155-156;  Stanwood,  History  of  the 
Presidency,  368-374;  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  As  I Knew  Them:  Presidents  and  Politics 
from  Grant  to  Coolidge  (New  York,  1927),  101. 

’“Tweedy,  Republican  National  Conventions,  156.  McClure,  Our  Presidents, 
248,  mistakenly  states  that  “Hartranft’s  vote  was  maintained  until  the  climax 
came  in  the  landslide  for  Hayes.” 

” Muzzey,  Blaine,  114;  Charles  E.  Russell,  Blaine  of  Maine:  His  Life  and  Times 
(New  York,  1931) , 317. 

’“Tweedy,  Republican  National  Conventions,  156;  William  S.  Myers,  The  Re- 
publican Party:  A History  (New  York,  1928)  , 224-225,  335;  Harry  Barnard,  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  and  His  America  (Indianapolis,  1954),  281-282;  see  also  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  June  17,  1876. 
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nominated  by  a majority  of  only  five  votes,  and  28  of  his  total  had 
come  from  Pennsylvania^®  This  explanation,  however,  ignored  several 
important  considerations.  Blaine  and  his  followers  had  consistently 
attacked  the  unit  rule,  and  McPherson’s  ruling  was  in  accordance 
with  Blaine’s  wishes.*®  Not  only  had  that  ruling  been  sustained  by 
a majority  of  the  delegates,  but  Blaine’s  increase  in  votes  after  the 
hrst  ballot  was  made  possible  only  through  rejection  of  the  unit  rule. 
Finally,  despite  their  agreement  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority 
after  Hartranft’s  name  had  been  withdrawn,  the  Pennsylvania  ma- 
chine delegates  gave  28  votes  to  Hayes  although  30  members  of  the 
delegation  voted  for  Blaine.  The  unrelenting  opposition  of  the 
leaders  of  his  own  party  rather  than  the  blundering  of  McPherson 
cost  Blaine  the  nomination.*^ 

The  Republican  presidential  nominee  was  no  stranger  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hayes  had  campaigned  for  Hartranft  the  previous  fall,  and 
had  frequently  been  endorsed  as  the  second  choice  of  both  machine 
and  anti-machine  Republican  journals.*®  Flis  nomination  neverthe- 
less produced  little  enthusiasm  in  Pennsylvania.  Machine  journals 
chose  instead  to  attack  Blaine’s  friends  for  refusing  to  support  Hart- 
ranft, and  the  younger  Cameron  piously  announced  that  Hartranft 
would  have  been  the  nominee  if  the  unit  rule  had  not  been  rejected.** 
Its  own  last-minute  switch  to  Hayes  the  machine  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  Hayes  was  older  than  Hartranft  and  had  carried  the 
critical  state  of  Ohio  the  previous  fall.*"*  Blaine  journals  fell  into 
line  with  similar  lack  of  enthusiasm.  “Upon  a sober  second  thought 
the  people  have  come  to  think  that,  after  all,  it  was  done  for  the 

Penn  Monthly,  VII  (1876),  491-492;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  19.  1876;  New 
York  World,  May  19.  1880;  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Fifty  Years  of  Public  Service:  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Senior  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Chicago,  1911),  121;  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  476. 

®*’“Mr.  Blaine  says  no  mistakes,  of  any  importance,  were  made”;  R.  W.  McCormick 
to  McPherson,  June  20,  1876,  McPherson  Papers.  See  also  John  Hay  to  Blaine, 
June  17,  1876,  Blaine  Papers;  Russell,  Blaine,  317. 

On  the  tactics  used  by  Blaine’s  Pennsylvania  opponents  to  help  secure  his 
defeat,  see  Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  7,  1877,  and  New  York  World,  May  19,  1880. 
.Although  available  accounts  of  the  convention  all  differ  in  detail,  none  of  them 
support  McClure’s  claim  that  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  consisted  “almost  wholly 
of  Blaine  men”;  McClure,  Our  Presidents,  248. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  February  16,  May  31,  1876;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  17, 
1876;  J.  B.  Everhart  to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  December  15,  1875  (photostat), 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  Papers,  LC.  Two  months  before  the  convention,  Mackey 
predicted  the  prize  would  go  to  Hayes;  Bellefonte  Repuhlica7i,  April  16,  1876. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  21,  1876. 

See  particularly  LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  June  23,  30,  1876. 
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best— that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it,”  explained  one  Blaine  journal; 
“Blaine  can  wait!”®®  Even  the  independent  Penn  Monthly,  after  ad- 
mitting “it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  nominations  have  cre- 
ated general  or  unqualified  satisfaction,”  lamely  concluded  that  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  “might  have  done  worse.”®®  Hayes  was  the 
choice  of  neither  the  Cameron  machine  nor  its  Republican  opponents 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a candidate  all  Republicans 
could  support.  A united  Republican  party  would  confront  the  De- 
mocracy in  the  presidential  election. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democracy  and  the  Presidential  Question 

The  course  of  Democratic  presidential  politics  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1876  was  determined  largely  by  the  continuing  feud  between  Samuel 
J.  Randall  and  William  A.  Wallace;  and,  with  both  men  prominent 
in  national  politics,  their  private  war  had  significant  national  conse- 
quences. Randall’s  unsuccessful  attempt  to  expose  the  Ring  Demo- 
crats in  1875  left  the  State  Democracy  openly  divided,  and,  after 
the  party’s  defeat  in  the  November  elections,  he  renewed  his  struggle 
with  Wallace  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress.  Randall  was  one  of  the 
leading  candidates  for  the  speakership  of  the  Democratic-controlled 
House  of  Representatives  which  convened  in  December,  1875,  and  his 
election  not  only  would  mean  power  and  patronage,  but  would  prob- 
ably enable  him  to  control  the  State’s  delegation  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.®'^ 

Randall’s  claims  to  the  speakership  were  many  and  varied.  For 
more  than  a decade  he  had  served  as  a leader  of  the  Democratic 
minority  in  Congress;  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  outspoken  de- 
fenders of  the  defeated  South,  and  he  had  established  a reputation 
as  a champion  of  government  economy  and  efficiency.®®  Helping  to 
offset  these  claims,  however,  were  his  political  dependence  upon  some 
of  Philadelphia’s  most  disreputable  ward  leaders  and  his  record  as  a 

®®Bellefonte  Republican,  June  21,  1876. 

^ Penn  Monthly,  VII  (1876),  492. 

Hiester  Clymer  to  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  October  15,  1875,  Bayard  Papers;  C.  F. 
Black  to  Charles  A.  Dana,  November  30,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

Albert  V.  House,  Jr.,  “Northern  Congressional  Democrats  as  Defenders  of  the 
South  During  Reconstruction,’’  Journal  of  Southern  History,  VI  (February,  1940)  , 
69;  House,  “Political  Career  of  Randall,"  21-22,  49,  129;  Joseph  B.  James,  The 
Framing  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences, 
Vol.  XXXVII  (Urbana,  1956),  21-22,  49,  129;  Edward  R.  Lewis,  A History  of 
American  Political  Thought  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  World  War  (New  York, 
1937),  25. 
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“salary  grabber”  and  a protectionist.  In  addition,  Randall’s  unrelent- 
ing attacks  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Treasury  Ring  had  resulted  in 
the  active  opposition  not  only  of  the  Cameron  machine  but  also  of 
Wallace  and  the  influential  Harrisburg  Patriotfi^ 

Randall’s  chief  liability,  however,  was  his  opposition  to  further 
congressional  subsidies  for  Tom  Scott’s  Texas-Pacific  project.  This 
project  had  strong  southern  support  but  was  opposed  by  many  north- 
ern and  western  Democrats.  Shortly  before  the  new  Congress  con- 
vened, a national  railroad  convention  met  at  St.  Louis  to  promote  the 
Texas-Pacific  project,  and  from  this  convention  Randall’s  opponents 
spread  reports  that  Randall  was  working  secretly  with  Tom  Scott.®® 
When  the  Democratic  congressional  caucus  met  on  December  4,  1875, 
Randall  was  defeated  for  the  speakership  nomination  by  Michael 
Kerr  of  Indiana.®^  Wallace  had  won  another  victory,  but  the  contro- 
versial Texas-Pacific  project  had  become  a major  issue  in  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  contest  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democracy  in  1876  advanced  two  candidates 
for  the  party’s  presidential  nomination,  Jeremiah  S.  Black  and  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott  Hancock.  Black,  the  favorite  of  many  older  Demo- 
crats, had  been  endorsed  by  journals  in  several  states  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania movement  in  his  behalf  was  led  by  James  P.  Barr  and  his 
Pittsburgh  PostP-  Hancock  was  initially  endorsed  by  a scattering 
of  county  journals,  but,  like  Black,  he  did  little  to  encourage  his  own 
candidacy.®®  Neither  of  these  movements  were  supported  by  Randall 
or  Wallace,  but  both  Black  and  Hancock  were  national  figures  who 
could  not  be  ignored.  The  Black  movement  was  particularly  embar- 
rassing to  Randall;  Black’s  son  had  become  Randall’s  chief  lieutenant, 

Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  December  5,  1875,  Black  Papers;  House,  ‘‘Political 
Career  of  Randall,”  61-66,  233;  Hubert  B.  Fuller,  The  Speakers  of  the  House 
(Boston,  1909)  , 193-194.  Randall’s  tariff  views  cost  him  the  support  of  the  other- 
wise sympathetic  New  York  Sun  and  the  New  York  World;  Dana  to  C.  F.  Black, 
March  23,  August  25,  1875,  Black  Papers. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  17,  22,  24,  December  3,  1875;  Thomas  C.  Mac- 
Dowell  to  Randall,  November  22,  1875,  Randall  Papers;  A.  M.  Gibson  to  C.  F. 
Black,  November  25,  27,  1875,  Black  Papers;  C.  F.  Black  to  Dana,  November  30, 
1875,  Black  Papers. 

Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  December  5,  1875,  Black  Papers;  House,  ‘‘Political 
Career  of  Randall”,  61-66;  Fuller,  Speakers  of  the  House,  193-194. 

'“Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  December  5,  1875;  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
March  15,  1876;  James  P.  Barr  to  C.  F.  Black,  February  7,  1876,  Black  Papers; 
Brigance,  Black,  204-205,  218-219. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  28.  1876;  W.  E.  Lowry  to  Randall,  Februarv  21, 
29,  1876,  Randall  Papers.  Hancock  instead  encouraged  Black  to  seek  control  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation;  Hancock  to  J.  S.  Black,  March  17,  1876,  Black  Papers. 
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but  Randall  was  committed  to  Samuel  J.  Tilden  of  New  York.®^ 
Randall’s  inflationist  and  labor  friends,  moreover,  strongly  opposed 
Tilden,  whom  they  held  responsible  for  the  party  defeat  the  previous 
fall.®5  But  Wallace  could  profit  little  from  Randall’s  discomfort. 
Fully  committed  to  the  Texas-Pacific  project,  Wallace  supported  its 
presidential  candidate,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  and  wanted 
Andrew  G.  Curtin  for  the  vice-presidential  nomination.^®  Both 
Randall  and  Wallace  therefore  attempted  to  obtain  an  unpledged 
delegation  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  wdiich  was  sched- 
uled to  meet  at  St.  Louis  in  June. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  would  choose  only  four  delegates- 
at-large  to  St.  Louis;  the  fifty-four  remaining  congressional  delegates 
would  be  selected  by  the  districts  themselves.  The  State  convention 
could,  however,  instruct  the  entire  delegation.  In  addition,  the  State 
convention  would  choose  a new  State  chairman,  and  both  Randall 
and  Wallace  wanted  control  of  this  important  post.  The  Wallace 
faction  was  divided  in  its  choice  for  State  chairman  between  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs  William  McCandless  and  Benjamin  F.  Meyers, 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  while  the  Randall  faction  supported 
William  McClelland  of  Pittsburgh.®'^  The  State  convention  would 
thus  constitute  another  trial  of  strength  between  the  rival  Democratic 
leaders. 

Randall,  with  the  assistance  of  State  Chairman  Hendrick  B.  'WTight, 
won  the  opening  battle.  When  the  State  committee  met  at  Harris- 
burg in  January,  1876,  Wright  secured  agreement  to  Randall’s  plan 
for  a March  22  convention  at  Lancaster.®®  The  Wallace  faction,  spear- 
headed by  McClure’s  nominally  independent  Philadelphia  Times, 
immediately  launched  an  all-out  attack  upon  Randall  and  Wright. 
“They  are  desperate  and  mean  to  crush  you,  if  the  combined  power 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Treasury  Ring,  Wallace,  McClure, 

“Randall  to  Bayard,  October  31,  1875,  Bayard  Papers. 

“ Pennsburg  Perkiomen  Valley  Press,  November  6,  1875;  Hendrick  B.  tVright  to 
Randall,  January  10,  31,  1876;  Victor  E.  Piollet  to  Randall,  February  14,  23,  1876, 
Randall  Papers. 

“Bellefonte  Republican,  August  25,  1875;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  8,  1876. 

” Letters  to  Randall  from  William  McClelland,  February  7,  March  11,  1876; 
J.  B.  Brawley,  February  7,  March  7,  1876;  Piollet,  February  14,  23,  1876,  Randall 
Papers.  James  P.  Barr  also  wanted  the  post  to  help  promote  the  Black  movement; 
Brawley  to  Randall,  February  7,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  January  6,  1876,  Black  Papers;  5V'right  to  Randall, 
January  20,  1876,  Randall  Papers;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  Januarv  21.  1876.  Wright, 
who  had  vice-presidential  ambitions,  wanted  Randall’s  support  for  dclegate-at-large; 
Wright  to  Randall,  January  10,  31,  February  3,  1876,  Randall  Papers  . 
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the  Times  and  the  Patriot  shall  be  sufficient  to  do  it,”  Chauncey  F. 
Black  wrote  Randall;  “they  are  putting  up  Curtin  . . . with  Hendricks, 
. . . and  when  the  latter  drops  from  the  balloting,  Curtin  will  take 
the  first  instead  of  the  second  place,  amid  the  shouts  of  Indiana  and 
Texas-Pacific,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Speakership.”®^  Randall  first  at- 
tempted to  silence  McClure  by  proving  he  had  accepted  bribes  while 
in  the  legislature;  but,  when  the  available  evidence  proved  inconclu- 
sive, Randall  had  his  supporters  attack  McClure  and  Wallace  through 
the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer 2^^  To  the  chagrin 
of  local  Democratic  leaders  throughout  the  State— and  to  the  delight 
of  Pennsylvania  Republicans— the  Randall-Wallace  feud  had  again 
burst  into  the  open.i®i 

Behind  the  battle  of  the  editorial  pages  the  partisans  of  Randall 
and  Wallace  clashed  over  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  State  and 
national  conventions.  Both  Randall  and  his  Philadelphia  lieutenant, 
William  McMullin,  overcame  heavy  opposition  to  their  election  as 
delegates,  but  Wallace  was  easily  elected  in  his  home  district,  as  were 
William  Bigler,  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  James  P.  Barr,  Hiester  Clymer, 
Frank  Hughes,  R.  Milton  Speer,  and  Wright.  The  Lancaster  Conven- 
tion would  include  almost  all  of  the  major  figures  in  the  State  Democ- 
racy.^®® Wallace’s  journal  nevertheless  predicted  it  would  be  the 
“most  harmonious”  convention  in  years.  “The  very  best  element  of 
the  party  is  assembled,”  it  announced  on  the  eve  of  the  convention, 
“and  self-advancement  is  sunk  utterly  out  of  sight. ”i®®  Rather  sur- 
prisingly, the  convention  was  a remarkably  quiet  affair. 

At  noon  on  March  22,  1876,  State  Chairman  Wright  called  the 
Democratic  delegates  to  order  in  the  Fulton  Opera  House  at  Lan- 

™ “If  you  will  look  back  over  the  history  of  the  Texas-Pacific  Swindle,”  explained 
lUack.  “you  will  find  Mr.  Curtin,  a trustee  under  the  Memphis  El  Paso,  silent 
and  consenting,  while  by  a series  of  fraudulent  foreclosures  and  sales,  the  property 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  trust  was  swept  into  the  possession  of  the  Texas- 
Pacific  and  the  landowners  swindled  out  of  their  security”;  C.  F.  Black  to  Randall, 
January  30,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

’““C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  January  31,  1876;  ./Andrew  J.  Steinman  to  Randall. 
February  2,  1876,  Randall  Papers;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  February  1,  9,  1876, 
Black  Papers. 

Benjamin  F.  Whitman  to  Randall,  February  7,  16,  1876;  Wright  to  Randall, 
February  3,  7,  18,  1876,  Randall  Papers;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  February  23,  1876; 
Scranton  Free  Press,  March  10,  1876. 

'“Letters  to  Randall  from  William  McMullin,  February  15,  1876;  Brawley,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1876;  T.  F.  Singiser,  March  3,  1876;  Dallas  Sanders,  March  15,  1876,  Randall 
Papers;  Philadelphia  Press,  March  23.  1876. 

'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  22.  1876;  see  also  New  York  World,  March  22.  1876. 
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caster.  The  Randall  faction  did  not  contest  the  organization  of  the 
convention,  and  Wallace’s  choices  for  temporary  and  permanent 
chairman  were  elected  without  opposition.  The  Wallace  faction  also 
controlled  the  committee  on  credentials,  and  pro-Wallace  delegates 
were  seated  in  sixteen  out  of  nineteen  contests.  Wallace  himself 
served  as  chairman  of  the  resolutions  committee,  and  its  report,  which 
rejected  the  inflation  planks  of  the  Erie  platform,  was  supported  by 
the  majority  of  both  factions. 

The  Democratic  platform  denounced  the  Republican  party  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  depressed  condition  of  the  economy  and  the  corrup- 
tion in  government;  demanded  retrenchment,  economy,  and  a reform 
of  the  civil  service;  and  called  for  a general  amnesty  for  former  Con- 
federates still  suffering  political  disabilities.  The  State  Democracy 
reaffirmed  its  opposition  to  public  aid  for  sectarian  schools,  and  on 
the  currency  issue  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Specie  Resumption  Act 
but  insisted  on  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  only  true  basis  of 
the  currency.  The  platform  was  completely  silent  on  the  tariff 
question. 

Thirteen  candidates  contested  the  four  positions  as  delegates-at- 
large  to  the  national  convention,  but  Wallace  succeeded  in  having 
himself  elected,  along  with  his  lieutenant,  Andrew  H.  Dill  of  Union 
County,  and  Hiester  Clymer.  The  remaining  post  went  to  Hugh  M. 
North  of  Lancaster  County,  the  local  favorite.  Following  the  naming 
of  a slate  of  presidential  electors,  one  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black’s  admirers 
moved  the  State  delegation  be  instructed  to  support  Black  for  the 
presidency,  but  the  resolution  was  tabled  without  discussion.  The 
convention  instead  adopted  a resolution  directing  the  State  delega- 
tion to  vote  as  a unit  on  all  matters  that  came  before  the  national 
convention. 

Randall’s  sole  victory  in  the  convention  came  in  the  selection  of 
a successor  to  Wright  as  State  chairman.  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
William  McCandless,  Benjamin  F.  Meyers,  William  McClelland,  and 
former  State  Chairman  John  Miller  were  nominated,  but  after  two 
ballots  the  supporters  of  McCandless,  who  had  remained  neutral  in 
the  Randall-Wallace  feud,  combined  with  Randall’s  followers  to  elect 
McClelland.  Before  adjourning,  the  convention  provided  for  a new 
State  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  senatorial 
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district,  and  named  William  L.  Scott  of  Erie  to  the  Democratic 
National  CommitteedO'^ 

The  Lancaster  “Copperhead  Convention,”  announced  Cameron’s 
journal,  had  provided  but  “another  proof  of  the  oft-repeated  and  well- 
known  unfitness  of  that  patch-work  party  for  public  trust  or  popular 
respect.”  Two  rival  gangs  had  turned  the  proceedings  into  a 
“pandemonium,”  it  insisted,  while  the  party  platform,  “based  on  the 
idea  that  the  people  . . . are  idiots  whom  any  nonsense  and  trickery 
will  deceive,”  was  a “hotch-potch  of  political  tergiversation  which  not 
even  the  convention  of  political  ‘tramps  and  vagabonds’  at  Erie  last 
year  could  equal. The  convention  had  been  a “harmonious  gather- 
ing” as  predicted,  retorted  Wallace’s  journal;  furthermore,  the  plat- 
form showed  a “marked  advance  upon  the  platform  adopted  at  Erie 
in  the  direction  of  sound  doctrine. The  majority  of  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  journals  nevertheless  agreed  that,  at  Lancaster, 
Randall  had  been  “beaten  at  every  point”  by  Wallace. 

The  convention  badly  demoralized  the  Randall  faction.  Most  of 
Randall’s  supporters  believed  “the  damned  Texas-Pacific  Steal  was 
at  the  bottom”  of  their  defeat,  but  they  could  suggest  no  remedy 
except  to  continue  the  press  assault  on  Wallace  and  McClure.^®® 
Wright,  defeated  for  delegate-at-large  and  angry  about  the  rejection 
of  the  Erie  inflation  planks,  wrote  Randall:  “I  am  sick  of  it  and 
must  stop!  I cannot  follow  the  lead  of  Bill  Wallace!  I must  preserve 
my  dignity  as  a man.’’^^^  Amid  reports  that  the  party,  torn  by  the 
feud  between  the  rival  leaders,  was  falling  apart  at  the  local  level, 
Randall  returned  to  Washington  to  continue  his  fight  for  retrench- 
ment and  economy.il® 

In  the  interval  between  the  State  and  national  conventions,  James 
P.  Barr  attempted  to  organize  a revolt  against  the  unit  rule  and  to 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  23,  1876;  Philadelphia  Press,  March  23,  1876;  New 
York  World,  March  22,  1876;  see  also  House,  “Political  Career  of  Randall,”  87; 
Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  XVI  (1876)  , 656-657. 

'“^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  29,  1876. 

'“'Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  23,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  March  31,  1876. 

Philadelphia  Press,  March  23,  1876;  opinion  of  the  press  of  both  parties  is 
summarized  in  the  Bellefonte  Republican,  April  5,  1876. 

Richard  Vaux  to  Randall,  March  23,  1876;  see  also  letters  to  Randall  from 
Charles  Carrigan,  March  27,  1876;  J.  J.  Harvey,  March  27,  1876;  C.  F.  Black,  April  1, 
14,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

109  Wright  to  Randall,  March  29,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

"“Letters  to  Randall  from  A.  J.  Barr,  March  31,  1876;  R.  W.  Lowry,  March  31, 
1876;  Dallas  Sanders,  April  13,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 
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block  the  selection  of  Wallace  as  delegation  chairman,  but  Randall 
refused  to  support  openly  Barr’s  effortsd^^  In  mid-May  Barr’s  candi- 
date, Jeremiah  S.  Black,  belatedly  announced  he  was  not  a candidate 
for  the  presidential  nomination,  and  Barr  reluctantly  abandoned  the 
contestdi“  More  significant,  however,  was  a resurgence  during  this 
period  of  the  Hancock  movement.  In  withdrawing  from  the  contest 
Black  urged  his  followers  to  support  Hancock,  and  in  a widespread 
reaction  against  both  Wallace  and  Randall  numerous  county  journals 
endorsed  Hancock  and  reported  an  increasing  popular  sentiment  for 
the  General. Randall’s  followers  then  urged  him  to  attempt  to 
unite  the  party  behind  Hancock;  and,  after  a private  poll  of  his  lead- 
ing supporters,  Randall  permitted  Wright  to  promise  Hancock  the 
support  of  the  Randall  camp.m  Wallace’s  journal  was  reprinting 
Hancock  editorials;  and  Randall,  fearing  Wallace  would  claim  the 
credit  should  Hancock  receive  the  nomination,  deliberately  ignored 
his  commitment  to  Tilden.n^ 

In  the  final  days  before  the  national  convention,  Randall  worked 
feverishly  to  conclude  the  work  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  chairman,  but  its  bills  were  blocked  by  the 
Republican  Senate  and  Randall  was  forced  to  remain  in  Washing- 
ton.When  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  caucused  at  St.  Louis,  the 
Hancock  delegates  defeated  an  attempt  to  reject  the  unit  rule  and 
elected  Wallace  the  delegation  chairman.  An  informal  ballot  revealed 
only  three  delegates  opposed  to  Hancock,  and  with  the  delegation 
bound  by  the  unit  rule,  Wallace  would  cast  Pennsylvania’s  fifty-eight 
votes  for  the  General. Outside  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  Tilden’s 
lieutenants,  particularly  Pennsylvania  National  Committeeman  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott,  had  been  very  active,  and  Tilden  went  into  the  conven- 
tion with  a comfortable  majority  of  the  total  number  of  delegates. 

“A.  J.  Barr  to  Randall,  March  25,  April  1,  1876;  James  P.  Barr  to  Randall,  .April 
1,  1876,  Randall  Papers;  Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  April  12,  24,  1876,  Black  Papers; 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  27,  April  22,  1876. 

112  New  York  World,  May  10,  1876;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  15,  31,  1876;  see  also 
Brigance,  Black,  219. 

“'’Benjamin  Whitman  to  Randall,  May  25,  1876;  B.  M.  Boyer  to  Randall,  June  19, 
1876,  Randall  Papers. 

“‘Wright  to  Randall,  May  19,  22,  31,  June  8,  21,  1876.  Both  Richard  Vaux  and 
General  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  however,  were  unalterably  opposed  to  Hancock;  Davis  to 
Randall,  May  16,  22,  1876;  Vaux  to  Randall,  June  20,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

“®See  particularly  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  25,  June  3,  24,  1876. 

Ibid.,  June  26,  1876;  House,  “Political  Career  of  Randall,”  88. 

‘“Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  27,  28,  1876. 
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A he  supporters  of  Hancock  and  Hendricks  nevertheless  were  confident 
they  could  prevent  Tilden  from  receiving  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary 
for  the  nominationd^® 

Pennsylvania  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1876 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  began  its  sessions  at  St. 
Louis  on  June  27,  1876.  Tilden’s  forces  controlled  the  temporary 
and  permanent  organization,  and  wrote  the  report  of  the  resolutions 
committee.  In  the  interest  of  a “sound  economy,”  the  report  called 
only  for  the  repeal  of  the  Specie  Resumption  Act;  this  plank  was 
contested  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  but  a proposed  soft-money 
substitute  was  rejected.  The  Democracy  made  the  need  for  reform 
the  central  theme  of  its  platform.  Reform  was  imperative,  it  main- 
tained, to  save  the  country  “from  a corrupt  centralism,  which,  after 
inflicting  upon  ten  States  the  rapacity  of  carpetbag  tyrannies,”  had 
“Iioney  combed  the  offices  of  the  federal  government  itself  with  inca- 
pacity, waste,  and  fraud;  infected  States  and  municipalities  with  the 
contagion  of  misrule,  and  locked  fast  the  prosperity  of  an  industrious 
people  in  the  paralysis  of  hard  times.”  The  platform  called  for  the 
“total  separation  of  Church  and  State,”  and  denounced  the  existing 
tariff  as  “a  masterpiece  of  injustice,  inequality,  and  false  pretense.” 
All  “custom-house  taxation,”  it  declared,  “should  be  only  for 
revenue.” 

Pennsylvania’s  sole  contribution  to  the  convention  was  the  nomi- 
nation of  Hancock  by  Hiester  Clymer.  With  496  votes  necessary  for 
victory,  at  the  end  of  the  first  ballot  Tilden  led  with  417  votes.  Hen- 
dricks ran  second  with  140  votes,  and  Hancock,  with  58  of  his  total 
of  75  votes  coming  from  Pennsylvania,  ran  a distant  third.  A second 
ballot  was  taken,  but  before  the  results  were  announced,  a sufficient 
number  of  states  changed  their  votes  to  give  Tilden  a total  of  5.85 
and  the  nomination.  The  following  day  the  convention  unanimously 
nominated  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana  for  the  vice-presidency.^^® 

Wallace’s  journal  praised  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  for  having 
“acquitted  themselves  with  the  highest  credit”  in  the  convention; 
maintaining  that  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  had  never  intended 
“to  dicker  and  trade  on  the  Presidency,”  it  announced  that  although 

Haworth.  Disputed  Presidential  Election,  30-31;  Allan  Nevins,  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
With  Some  Account  of  Peter  Cooper  (New  York,  1935)  , 308;  see  also  McClure, 
Our  Presidents,  253. 

Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  374-379;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  29, 
1876;  see  also  Haworth,  Disputed  Presidential  Election,  34-35. 
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“Gov.  Tilden  was  not  preferred  by  a large  portion  of  the  democrats 
of  Pennsylvania  . . . they  will  all  support  him  as  earnestly  and  as 
cordially  as  if  he  had  been  the  man  of  their  choice  from  the  start. 
Many  of  Randall’s  followers  also  wanted  Hancock,  and  there  was 
little  rejoicing  in  the  Randall  camp  over  Tilden’s  victory. Tilden 
was  accepted  as  unenthusiastically  by  Pennsylvania  Democrats  as 
Hayes  had  been  by  Pennsylvania  Republicans. 

The  Role  of  Minor  Parties  in  1876 

Although  the  presidential  election  of  1876  was  essentially  a two- 
party  contest,  both  the  Prohibition  party  and  the  recently-created 
National  Independent  or  Greenback  party  nominated  candidates. 
Adherents  of  both  minor  parties  were  active  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
neither  group  constituted  a serious  threat  to  the  State’s  two-party 
system.  The  Prohibition  party  had  begun  to  disintegrate  shortly 
after  its  crushing  defeat  in  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1875.  Several 
of  its  leading  journals  failed,  and  by  February,  1876,  the  party’s 
major  organ,  the  Harrisburg  Temperance  Vindicator,  admitted  the 
“sober,  earnest  truth’’  that  it  too  “must  have  money  or  suspend. 
During  the  early  month  of  1876  the  opponents  of  liquor  again  assailed 
the  legislature  with  petitions,  most  of  them  demanding  re-enactment 
of  the  Local  Option  Act,  but  neither  major  party  chose  to  disturb 
the  existing  license  system  and  the  legislature  adjourned  without 
taking  any  action  on  the  liquor  problem.^-^ 

A handful  of  self-appointed  delegates,  led  by  James  Black  of 
Lancaster,  represented  Pennsylvania  at  the  National  Prohibition 
Convention  which  met  in  May  at  Cleveland.  General  Green  Clay 
Smith  of  Kentucky  received  the  party’s  nomination  for  the  presidency 
and  Gideon  T.  Stewart  of  Ohio  was  named  for  the  vice-presidency. 
The  convention  adopted  a platform  calling  for  a wide  range  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  reforms,  but  its  central  demand  was 
for  national  prohibition  through  a constitutional  amendment.  To 
widen  its  appeal,  the  party  changed  its  name  to  the  Prohibition 
Reform  party.^“^ 

Pennsylvania  prohibitionists  scheduled  a convention  for  June  19 
at  Pittsburgh,  but  only  a scattering  of  delegates  assembled  and  they 

’^Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  4,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  June  29,  July  .S,  1876. 

See  particularly  C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  July  5,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

’“Harrisburg  Temperance  Vindicator,  February  25,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  February 
3,  10,  1876. 

^Ibid.,  February  3.  17,  March  31,  1876;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  5,  1876. 

’^Colvin,  Prohibition,  109-113;  Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  364-365. 
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confined  their  deliberations  to  the  problem  of  gaining  legislative 
support  for  local  optiond^s  Undaunted,  the  Harrisburg  Temperance 
Vindicator  issued  a call  for  a new  State  convention  to  meet  September 
12  at  Harrisburg.  “The  most  momentous  moral  and  political  issue 
before  the  voters  of  this  country  is  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors,”  it  declared;  “prohibit  this  traffic,  and  reform 
to  a great  extent  will  naturally  follow,  in  Civil  Service,  in  public 
expenses,  in  crime,  in  pauperism,  and  in  the  general  welfare.”^^® 
The  Harrisburg  Convention  was  also  a disappointment  to  the  political 
actionists.  There  was  too  much  talk  and  too  little  action,  complained 
the  Temperance  Vindicator;  furthermore,  the  convention  made  no 
provision  for  the  raising  of  funds.^^i 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  tickets  in  fifteen  counties  and 
during  the  campaign  Prohibition  journals  attacked  both  major  parties, 
but  the  Prohibitionists  themselves  admitted  they  had  “no  prospect  of 
immediate  success. The  State  Democracy  ignored  the  opponents 
of  liquor,  and  Republican  journals  acknowledged  their  activities  only 
to  the  extent  of  warning  that  “every  vote  cast  for  ...  a temperance 
candidate  . . . would  be  a vote  for  Tilden.”^“®  The  liquor  question 
was  not  an  issue  in  1876  in  Pennsylvania. 

Of  more  concern  to  the  major  parties  were  the  activities  of  the 
National  Independent  party.  During  the  campaign  of  1875  the 
Penn  Monthly  hoped  to  see  both  major  parties  “split  where  they  are 
weakest,  and  new  ones,  full  of  vigor  and  conviction,  formed  out  of 
their  fragments,  to  fight  to  a final  solution  the  question  of  the  cur- 
rency.Judicious  straddles  on  the  currency  issue  prevented  this 
development,  and  following  the  elections  of  1875,  disillusioned  in- 
flationists turned  to  independent  political  action. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Junior  Sons  of  ’76  took  the  initial  step  and 
issued  a call  for  a National  Labor  Congress  to  meet  at  Tyrone  in 
December,  1875.  The  scattering  of  trade  unionists,  socialists,  and 
greenbackers  who  attended  moved  the  convention  to  Pittsburgh,  but 
they  could  reach  no  agreement  on  objectives  or  on  the  use  of  inde- 
pendent political  action,  and  the  convention  had  no  immediate  politi- 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  22,  1876;  Harrisburg  Temperance  Vindicator,  June  30, 

1876. 

Ibid.,  August  25,  1876. 

Ibid.,  September  22,  1876. 

^ Ibid.,  November  3,  1876. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  November  1,  1876;  see  also  Colvin,  Prohibition,  103,  113. 

Penn  Monthly,  VI  (1875),  717. 
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cal  consequences. In  May,  1876,  however,  midwestern  inflationists 
invited  labor  representatives  to  a joint  convention  at  Indianapolis, 
and  this  convention  created  the  National  Independent  party.  The 
convention  nominated  Peter  Cooper  of  New  York  for  the  presidency 
and  General  Samuel  F.  Cary  of  Ohio  for  the  vice-presidency,  and 
adopted  a brief  platform  demanding  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  Specie  Resumption  Act,  and  a currency  system 
based  upon  convertible  bonds  and  greenbacks. 

To  meet  this  challenge.  Democratic  journals  in  Pennsylvania 
advised  workingmen  to  be  “on  their  guard  against  the  noisy  mer- 
cenaries who  assume  to  lead  them  and  obtain  control  of  their 
organization.’’  As  in  1872,  warned  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  “all  the 
motive  power  of  this  third  party  will  be  supplied  by  the  republican 
leaders  who  will  keep  in  the  background,  while  the  mercenaries  will 
endeavor  to  fill  their  part  of  the  contract  by  leading  the  workingmen 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.”  The  Patriot  denounced  Cooper  as  an 
“ultra  republican”  who  had  been  “put  up  to  catch  democratic  votes” 
and  accused  the  Republican  party  of  having  two  candidates,  “Cooper, 
soft  money,  and  Hayes,  hard.”i33  Republican  journals,  instead  of 
directly  attacking  the  greenbackers,  reminded  laborers  and  farmers 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Republican  policy  of  protection;  emphasized 
indications  of  economic  recovery:  and,  in  areas  with  strong  inflation 
sentiment,  vaguely  promised  that  if  trade  should  revive,  “some 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency  might  be  needed. 

Ignoring  these  warnings  and  appeals,  a group  of  Pennsylvania  infla- 
tionists and  labor  reformers  met  in  August  at  Philadelphia,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Edward  M.  Davis  appointed  an  executive  com- 
mittee to  direct  the  organization  of  a National  Independent  party 
in  the  State.  The  following  month  this  executive  committee  named 
a partial  list  of  presidential  electors  and  issued  an  address  to  the 
voters,  but  organized  political  activity  occurred  in  only  a few  scattered 
areas.  Under  the  direction  of  John  M.  Davis,  executive  committee 
subchairman  for  western  Pennsylvania  and  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 

■‘^Ravback,  History  of  American  Labor,  144;  Selig  Perlman,  A History  of  Trade 
Unionism  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1950),  57-58. 

Stanwooci,  History  of  the  Presidency,  367-368;  Fine,  Labor  and  Farmer  Parties, 
63;  Foner,  History  of  the  Labor  Movement , All. 

^“Harrisburg  Patriot,  May  30,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  July  3,  22,  29,  September  6, 
October  7,  1876. 

“^Bellefonte  Republican,  June  14,  1876;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October 
4,  11,  1876;  LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  August  11,  25,  1876. 
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National  Labor  Tribune,  greenback  organizations  were  created  in 
several  Pittsburgh  wards  and  in  Beaver  and  Mercer  counties.  Green- 
backers  also  organized  in  Northumberland,  Lycoming,  Luzerne, 
Schuylkill,  Dauphin,  and  Berks  counties,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Frank  Hughes,  a former  Democratic  leader.^^^  xpe  party’s  vice- 
presidential  candidate.  General  Samuel  F.  Cary,  made  several  speeches 
in  these  areas,  but  the  new  party  attracted  little  attention  in  the 

campaign. 136 

The  Campaign  of  1876  in  Pennsylvania 

With  Prohibitionists  and  National  Independents  thus  offering  but 
token  opposition  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
organizations  directed  their  major  activities  against  each  other.  Except 
for  the  partisan  clamor  of  party  journals,  however,  the  campaign  in 
its  early  stages  was  unusually  quiet.  Acutely  aware  of  conflicting  views 
within  their  own  organizations,  the  leaders  of  both  parties  attempted 
to  avoid  rather  than  to  discuss  issues.  Particularly  troublesome  were 
the  currency  and  tariff  issues. 

In  repudiating  its  inflation  platform  of  1875,  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
mocracy called  for  a currency  based  on  gold  and  silver.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  demanded  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Specie  Re- 
sumption Act. 137  xhe  Democratic  National  Convention  also  demanded 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Sj^ecie  Resumption  Act,  but  took  no  stand 
on  the  nation’s  currency  system  and  nominated  a hard-money  advocate 
for  President  and  an  inflationist  for  Vice-President.  The  State  Democ- 
racy could  thus  ill  afford  to  debate  the  currency  issue.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican  convention  was  completely  silent  on  the  money  ques- 
tion, and  although  the  party’s  national  convention  called  for  “a  con- 
tinuous and  steady  progress  to  specie  payment,”  it  refused  to  endorse 
the  Specie  Resumption  Act.i38  Hayes  was  regarded  as  an  advocate 
of  hard  money,  but  one  of  his  most  active  campaigners  was  Penn- 

Ricker,  “Greenback-Labor  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,”  43-4.5.  Also  promineni 
in  the  movement  were  John  P.  James,  secretary  of  the  Miners’  National  Association. 
Samuel  Mifflin  of  Columbia  County,  Thomas  C.  McDowell  of  Dauphin  County, 
and  Milo  H.  Townsend  of  Beaver  County;  ibid.,  43-45. 

Cary  “draws  like  Barnum  and  upon  the  same  principle,”  jeered  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot;  “be  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  something  novel  and  refreshing  and 
impracticable”;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  6,  1876;  see  also  Hazleton  Mountain 
Democrat,  August  17,  1876. 

Most  Democratic  journals  nevertheless  regarded  this  as  a hard-money  stand, 
as  did  inflationists  like  Wright  and  Piollet;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  24.  1876: 
New  York  World,  March  27,  1876;  Wright  to  Randall,  May  19,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  370. 
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sylvania’s  leading  Republican  inflationist,  William  D.  “Pig  Iron” 
Kelley.  Both  parties  thus  merited  the  charge  each  hurled  at  the 
other  of  insincerity  on  the  currency  issue.^^'^ 

Equally  lacking  in  conviction  were  major  party  pronouncements 
on  the  tariff.  A complete  revision  of  the  tariff  had  been  proposed 
to  Congress  in  the  Morrison  Bill,  but  Republican  protectionists 
entrusted  its  defeat  to  Randall,  and  under  his  skilful  direction  the 
bill  had  been  bottled  up  in  committee. The  Republican  State 
Convention  nevertheless  accused  the  Democracy  of  attempting  to 
inflict  free  trade  upon  the  country  and  demanded  increased  tariff 
protection.  The  national  Republican  platform,  however,  declared: 

The  revenue  necessary  for  current  expenditures  and  the  obli- 
gations of  the  pidrlic  debt  must  be  derived  largely  from  duties 
upon  importations,  which,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  adjusted 
to  promote  the  interests  of  American  labor  and  advance  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

Although  the  majority  of  Republicans  were  protectionists,  ex- 
plained the  Penn  Monthly,  they  had  “no  wish  to  state  this  conviction 
in  terms  likely  to  give  offense  to  a dissenting  minority. This 
strategic  retreat  from  “protection  for  the  sake  of  protection”  was 
complete  when  Hayes,  in  his  acceptance  letter,  discussed  various 
national  problems  but  completely  overlooked  the  tariff.^^^ 

The  State  Democratic  platform  was  also  silent  on  the  tariff,  but 
the  party’s  national  platform  demanded  that  all  customhouse  taxation 
be  only  for  revenue.  Republican  journals  in  Pennsylvania  thereupon 
launched  their  annual  attack  upon  the  Free  Trade  Democracy,  but 
the  Democratic  press  refused  to  debate  the  tariff  issue. Toward 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  Republican  party  was  finding  it 
necessary  to  persuade  voters  that  the  tariff  was  “Still  a Live  Issue. 

i3»  i5eiiefonte  Republican,  March  29,  April  12,  October  4,  1876;  Harrisburg 
Telegraph,  October  4,  11,  1876;  Harrislturg  Patriot,  June  24,  July  18,  21,  October  27, 
1876." 

Janies  M.  Swank  to  Randall,  April  7,  12,  1876,  Randall  Papers;  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  March  29,  April  14,  1876;  Stanwood,  American  Tariff  Controversies  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  II,  195-196. 

’“  Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  371. 

^^-Penn  Monthly,  Wl  (1876) , 494. 

“’’Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  11,  14,  1876. 

Penn  Monthly.  VII  (1876),  588;  Bellefonte  Republican,  Julv  12,  September  6. 
1876;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  18,  1876.  Wallace’s  journal  stood  virtually 
alone  in  defending  the  revenue  tariff  plank;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  12.  19,  August 
15,  1876. 

“’’Bellefonte  Republican,  October  4,  1876;  see  also  Simon  Cameron  to  James  M. 
Swank,  September  16,  1876,  Swank  Papers. 
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In  lieu  of  a meaningful  discussion  of  public  policy,  the  partisan 
press  indulged  in  vicious  attacks  upon  the  presidential  candidates. 
Democratic  journals  assailed  Hayes  as  a “made-to-order-statesman” 
who  was  “far  below  the  measure  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
presidential  chair”  in  experience  and  ability.  His  record  was  that 
“of  a boy  amongst  men,”  charged  his  Democratic  critics;  “no  clever 
lad  of  fifteen  could  have  done  less  in  Congress. They  also  accused 
Hayes  of  having  failed  to  include  in  his  Civil  War  income  tax  report 
$400  taken  from  the  body  of  an  executed  deserter,  and  of  having 
been  a chaplain  in  a secret  Know-Nothing  lodge.  “No  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  county  can  support  Gov.  Hayes  and  retain  his  own 
self  respect,”  announced  the  Democracy.^'*^  The  basic  Democratic 
strategy,  however,  was  to  associate  Hayes  with  the  corruption  and 
demoralization  of  the  Grant  regime.  “Who  nominated  Hayes?” 
cried  the  Harrisburg  Patriot;  “why  Grant,  Morton,  Gonkling  and 
Cameron,  who  will  control  his  administration  should  he  be  elected.” 
Only  a Democratic  victory  could  put  an  end  to  “the  wicked  rule  of 
Useless  Grant. 

Republican  journals  responded  with  a scathing  indictment  of  the 
“reform  candidate,”  Tilden.  They  denounced  “Soapy  Sam,”  “Slippery 
Sam,”  “Tammany  Sammy”  as  “a  railroad  wrecker,  a bloated  bond- 
holder, a bullionist,  a sham  reformer,  a Tweed  sympathizer,  and  a 
ballot-box  stuffer.”^'^®  In  contrast  with  Hayes,  “who  reads  the  Bible 
in  his  home  every  day  before  retiring  to  rest  with  his  Christian 
family,”  Tilden,  “the  wifeless,  childless,  grasping  political  Jesuit,” 
had  “no  family  to  love  and  protect,  and  no  ties  to  bind  him  to  the 
great  body  of  his  fellow  citizens.”  Indeed,  cried  his  Republican 
critics,  “this  unnatural  man,  this  cruel,  unfeeling  aristocrat,”  with 
“8  million,  with  no  family  of  his  own,  with  a known  income  of 
$100,000,  with  a princely  home  and  with  princely  surroundings, 

'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  June  17,  August  3,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  June  23,  30,  1876. 
The  charges  made  by  the  Patriot  were  repeated  by  Democratic  journals  throughout 
the  State. 

Ibid.,  October  5,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  September  4,  9,  October  14,  November 
2,  1876.  Although  the  school  question  was  not  an  issue  in  Pennsylvania,  Republican 
charges  of  a Catholic-Democratic  conspiracy  against  the  public  schools  and  Demo- 
cratic charges  of  Republicanism  Know-Nothingism  continued  throughout  the 
campaign;  see  particularly  Bellefonte  Republican,  July  19,  1876;  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
July  13,  1876;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  1,  September  27,  1876. 

'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  July  4,  26,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  July  17,  August  1,  September 
25,  1876. 

LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  July  14,  1876;  see  also  Bellefonte  Republican, 
July  19,  August  30,  1876;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  July  5,  19,  August  23,  1876. 
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. . , refused  to  give  FORTY  DOLLARS  to  procure  the  body  of  his 
nephew  for  that  nephew’s  wife.  . . . Shame,  triple  shame,  to  Samuel 
J.  Tilden!”i50 

The  Republican  press  also  accused  Tilden  of  having  been  the 
Copperhead  author  of  the  Peace  Platform  of  1864,  and  of  having 
failed  to  include  a legal  fee  of  $20,000  in  his  1863  income  tax  return. 
All  attempts  of  “Income  Tax,”  “Perjurer,”  “Ananias  Tilden”  to  refute 
this  latter  charge  were  summarily  rejectecl.^^i  To  complete  its  indict- 
ment, Republican  journals  accused  “bar’l  o’money”  Tilden  of 
attempting  to  buy  his  way  into  the  White  House,  of  having  con- 
tributed $10,000  to  help  defeat  the  Ohio  Democracy  the  previous  fall, 
and  of  having  been  the  brains  behind  Oakes  Ames  and  the  other  princi- 
pals in  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal.  “It  was  by  his  advice  they  acted,” 
claimed  one  Republican  journal,  “and  Tilden  was  the  real  source 
of  that  stupendous  fraud. 

Behind  these  attacks  lay  the  basic  themes,  reform  and  the  Bloody 
Shirt,  upon  which  the  parties  chose  to  conduct  their  campaigns. 
Democratic  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  produced  a 
new  series  of  investigations  of  the  Grant  administration,  and  the 
extravagance  and  corruption  that  had  been  revealed  furnished  the 
basis  of  the  Democratic  demand  for  reform.  Particularly  significant 
were  the  expose  of  the  Belknap  scandal  by  a House  committee  headed 
by  Hiester  Clymer,  and  Randall’s  successful  fight  for  retrenchment 
in  government  spending.i^a 

Republican  journals  at  first  attempted  to  minimize  both  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Democratic  House  and  the  need  for  reform.  They 
defended  Belknap  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  “simply  accepted  a 
fee  for  appointing  a man  to  a lucrative  post”  and  that  “the  practice 
of  corruption  first  originated  with  the  Democratic  party,  of  which 

™LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  September  22,  1876. 

’“^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  August  23,  30,  September  6,  1876;  Bellefonte  Repxibli- 
can,  August  30,  September  6,  13,  27,  1876;  see  also  Penn  Monthly,  VII  (1876) , 
753-754. 

LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  September  29,  1876;  see  also  Bellefonte  Republican, 
July  26,  1876;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  September  13,  1876.  Although  the  Democratic 
press  generally  ignored  Wheeler,  Republican  journals  vigorously  attacked  Hendricks, 
particularly  his  Civil  War  record;  ibid.,  September  13,  1876;  LaPorte  Press  and 
Standard,  July  21,  September  29,  1876. 

’“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  6,  20,  April  21,  June  10,  August  19.  October  2, 
1876;  Penn  Monthly,  VH  (1876) , 168;  see  also  Hesseltine,  Grant,  383-397;  Josephson, 
Politicos,  204-205. 
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Mr.  Belknap  is  an  offspring.”i5^  They  accused  Randall  of  raising  a 
“false  dishonest  cry  of  economy”  and  of  obstructing  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  government.  They  even  charged  him,  after  Custer’s 
massacre  in  July,  1876,  with  responsibility  for  inciting  the  Indian 
war,  since  his  committee  had  held  up  passage  of  an  Indian  appro- 
priation bill.  “Nero  fiddling  over  burning  Rome  is  a saintly  picture 
compared  to  Clymer  and  Randall  fiddling  away  the  time  of  the 
House  trying  to  show  that  Democratic  corruption  has  touched  the 
outer  edges  of  Republicanism,  or  that  certain  Republican  officials 
should  never  have  left  the  democratic  camp,”  solemnly  announced 
one  Republican  journal. But  the  Republican  press  had  no  inten- 
tion of  conducting  a defensive  campaign;  it  was  both  easier  and  more 
profitable  to  wave  the  Bloody  Shirt  than  to  attempt  to  defend  the 
record  of  the  Grant  administration. 

Since  the  previous  December,  Republican  journals  had  been  attack- 
ing the  Democracy  for  replacing  Union  veterans  in  its  organization 
of  the  “Confederate  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,”^'’® 
but  the  passionate  attacks  upon  Jefferson  Davis  by  Blaine  in  his 
successful  fight  against  the  General  Amnesty  Bill  inspired  the  Re- 
publican party  to  new  heights  of  devotion  to  the  Union.  Republican 
editors  solicited  survivors’  accounts  of  the  “horrors  of  Andersonville” 
and  used  congressional  bills  to  reimburse  former  Confederates  for 
their  wartime  losses  as  evidence  of  the  “menace  of  the  Confederate 
Democracy.”^®'^  The  Bloody  Shirt  provided  the  framework  for  the 
R.epublican  State  platform,  and  party  journals  advised  the  faithful 
that  the  campaign,  of  necessity,  would  have  to  be  fought  on  the 
basis  of  the  “lost  cause”  and  “loyalty  to  the  Union. 

An  occasional  Republican  journal  protested  this  “excess  of  virtuous 
patriotism”  as  “likely  to  deceive  no  one,”^®®  and  the  Democratic  press 
repeatedly  denied  the  Civil  War  was  an  issue  in  the  campaign,  but  the 
Republican  organization  ignored  these  objections.  “It  is  not  at  all  won- 

Rellefonte  Republican,  March  8,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  March  29,  July  10,  1876; 
Penn  Monthly,  VII  (1876),  168. 

1B3  j^cllefonte  Republican,  April  19.  1876;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  15, 
April  12,  1876. 

™Ihid.,  December  22,  1875. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  February  2,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  January  26,  March  1, 
April  12,  May  17,  june  28.  1876;  LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  February  11,  March  10, 
30,  1876. 

’“Harrisburg  Telegraph.  May  24,  1876. 

’^Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  1,  1876. 
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derful  that  the  Democratic  party  should  wish  its  past  history  lorgotten,” 
explained  Cameron’s  journal;  “it  is  saturated  with  corruption,  dis- 
loyalty, and  blood.  But  the  people  will  not,  and  cannot  forget  it.’’i“o  “We 
do  not,  we  will  not  wave  the  ‘bloody  shirt,’  ’’  declared  one  Republican 
editor,  “but  we  do  call  upon  you  to  consider  the  past  and  the  present.” 
A thorough  airing  of  the  “ensanguined  linen”  could  alone  prevent 
the  Union  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  “the  men  who  made  the 
rebellion,”  and  who  now  wanted  control  of  the  government  “they 
fought  so  fiercely  and  bled  so  freely  to  destroy. 

Despite  the  ingenuity  of  Republican  editors,  by  the  summer  of 
1876  the  Bloody  Shirt  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  wear.  The 
outbreak  of  race  riots  in  the  South  during  July,  however,  gave  new 
meaning  to  the  dangers  of  Democratic  rule.  The  details  of  these 
new  “Southern  outrages,”  particularly  of  the  Hamburg,  South  Caro- 
lina, “massacre,”  sustained  Republican  journals  for  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign. in  vain  the  Democracy  protested  the  use  of  what 
it  claimed  were  exaggerated  and  inaccurate  reports,  and  accused  Re- 
publicans of  deliberately  attempting  “to  divert  attention  from  their 
crimes  against  the  people. “Grist  for  the  Outrage  Mill”  continued 
to  flow  out  of  the  South,  and  in  his  October  14  address  to  the 
electorate.  Republican  State  Chairman  Hoyt  warned: 

Eleven  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  we  find  the 
men  who  forced  it  upon  the  country  again  preparing  to  seize 
the  government.  It  is  the  old  confederate  army  united  upon 
the  old  confederate  heresy.  . . . Shall  they  recover  by  the  ballot 
conferred  upon  them  by  Republican  magnanimity,  what  they 
lost  on  the  battlefield  in  conflict  with  the  people  they  be- 
trayed?!®^ 

As  the  Democracy  had  feared,  its  demand  for  reform  was  being 
“smothered  by  the  bloody  shirt.”!'’’^ 

Although  there  was  no  State  ticket  in  Pennsylvania  in  1876,  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  of  the  Constitution  of  1873  there  were 

““Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  14,  1876. 

LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  July  21,  August  25,  1876. 

Bellefonte  Republican,  July  26,  October  11,  18,  November  1,  1876;  LaPorte 
Press  and  Standard,  August  4,  1876;  Harrisburg  Telegraph , August  9,  November  1, 
1876. 

’“^Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  4,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  fulv  11,  18,  29,  August  11, 
October  30,  1876. 

LaPorte  Press  and  Standard,  October  20,  1876. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  25,  1876. 
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50  State  Senate  seats  and  210  seats  in  the  State  House,  in  addition  to 
27  congressional  seats,  at  stake  in  the  election.  Even  before  the  State 
conventions  met,  the  party  organizations  had  begun  registering  voters, 
organizing  political  clubs,  and  collecting  campaign  funds.  As  early 
as  March  the  Democratic  National  Committee  began  soliciting  funds 
to  distribute  the  reports  of  congressional  investigating  committees. 
Shortly  after  the  Lancaster  convention,  the  new  Democratic  State 
chairman,  William  McClelland,  launched  a similar  project.^®®  Penn- 
sylvania’s chief  contribution  to  this  campaign  of  education  was  a 
congressional  speech  by  Randall  on  “The  Results  of  a Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  in  Behalf  of  Retrenchment  and  Reform.” 
This  speech,  which  claimed  savings  of  more  than  $30,000,000  to  the 
nation’s  taxpayers,  was  widely  printed  by  county  journals  and  was 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  More  than  170,000  copies  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  western  part  of  the  State  alone,  and  Randall  received 
scores  of  requests  for  additional  copies. “We  have  sent  out  over 
5,000,000  documents,”  Abram  S.  Hewitt  reported  to  Randall  from 
Democratic  National  Headquarters,  “and  your  speech  is  1/10  of 
the  whole  number.”^®® 

Late  in  the  summer  Democratic  speakers  began  making  direct  ap- 
peals to  the  voters  for  retrenchment  and  reform,  and  the  Democracy 
scheduled  mass  meetings  in  several  urban  centers,  but  this  flurry  of 
activity  ended  as  quickly  as  it  had  begun. i®®  A scattering  of  con- 
gressional and  legislative  candidates  continued  to  campaign  in  their 
own  districts,  but  most  prominent  Pennsylvania  Democrats  were 
busy  assisting  the  party  organizations  in  the  October  states,  par- 
ticularly in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  State  Democracy  was  convinced 
its  own  prospects  were  bright;  the  defection  to  the  National  Inde- 
pendents of  a group  of  inflationists  led  by  Frank  Hughes  had  scarcely 
been  noticed,  and  local  leaders  were  reporting  that  “everything  . . . 
looks  very  encouraging.”^'^® 

The  State  Republican  organization  was  equally  confident  of  success. 
The  breach  created  by  the  1872  revolt  had  been  closed  almost 

McClelland  to  Randall,  May  25,  1876,  Randall  Papers;  Augustus  Schell  to 
J.  S.  Black,  March  8,  1876,  Black  Papers. 

C.  F.  Black  to  Randall,  August  25,  September  16,  1876;  James  E.  Harvey  to 
Randall,  September  5,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

168  Hewitt  to  Randall,  September  14,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

1*®  Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  13,  20,  1876. 

James  H.  Hopkins  to  Randall,  September  8,  1876;  see  also  letters  to  Randall 
from  R.  G.  Barrett,  August  12,  1876;  James  P.  Barr,  August  31,  1876;  James  E. 
Harvey,  September  5,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 
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completely,  and  party  journals  predicted  that  “only  about  one  of 
every  50  Liberal  Republicans  in  Pennsylvania  would  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. Forney,  who  returned  from  abroad  in  January,  had 
worked  hard  to  rehabilitate  himself  with  the  party  leaders,  and  his 
Philadelphia  Press  had  become  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the 
Bloody  Shirt. Curtin,  McClure,  and  Morrow  B.  Lowry  had  all 
endorsed  the  Democratic  ticket;  but,  as  leaders  without  followers, 
their  allegiance  added  little  strength  to  the  Democracy. Every 
Republican  journal  that  bolted  in  1872  had  returned  to  the  fold, 
and  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Liberal  Republican  party  had  been 
eliminated.  The  Philadelphia  municipal  reformers  had  also  endorsed 
Hayes,  and  the  Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania  presented  a com- 
pletely united  front. 

Early  in  April,  Republican  State  Chairman  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  with 
the  assistance  of  Simon  Cameron,  began  assessing  officeholders,  and 
in  June  the  Republican  State  Committee  met  at  Harrisburg  to  plan 
the  campaign. Two  months  later  Hoyt  reported  from  party  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia:  “Our  rooms  are  fitted  & machine  run- 
ning.”i’^6  Hoyt  also  received  the  assistance  of  Governor  Hartranft 
and  of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  Matthew  S.  Quay.  Hartranft 
helped  with  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  created  by  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration  in  Philadelphia,!’^'^  while  Quay  not  only  acted 
as  intermediary  between  the  Cameron  organization  and  Hayes  but 
also  directed  a systematic  program  of  voter  registration. He  urged 
local  leaders  to  examine  assessor  lists  to  make  certain  every  Republican 
was  registered,  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  young  men  who 
had  become  of  voting  age  and  to  new  voters  who  had  moved  into 

Bellefonte  Republican,  August  2,  1876. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  28,  July  10,  September  19,  29,  October  9,  14,  1876. 

^’“Although  he  endorsed  Tilden,  Lowry  was  running  as  an  independent  candidate 
for  Congress:  ibid.,  July  24,  September  16,  1876. 

^’‘The  sole  dissenting  Republican  journal  in  the  State  was  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Telegraph;  see  Harrisburg  Patriot,  August  28,  1876. 

Hoyt  to  McPherson,  April  4,  1876,  McPherson  Papers;  Bellefonte  Republican, 
June  14,  1876.  Although  macing  of  federal  officeholders  was  expressly  forbidden 
by  act  of  Congress,  the  congressional  campaign  committee’s  circulars  in  Pennsyl- 
vania read,  in  part:  “Two  percent  of  your  salary  is . Please  remit  promptly. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  we  shall  place  a list  of  those  who  have  paid  in  the 
hands  of  the  head  of  the  department  you  are  in”;  Josephson,  Politicos,  222;  see 
also  Louise  Overaker,  Money  In  Elections  (New  York,  1932)  , 232. 

^''®Hoyt  to  McPherson,  August  7,  1876,  McPherson  Papers. 

Each  week  Hartranft  sent  scores  of  letters  of  recommendation  for  “deserving 
Republicans”  to  Centennial  officials;  Hartranft  Papers. 

”®Quay  to  Hayes,  July  14,  1876  (photostat),  Matthew  S.  Quay  Papers,  LC. 
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their  districts.  “When  you  reflect  that  there  are  3300  election  precincts 
in  Pennsylvania  and  that  the  loss  of  a very  few  votes  in  each  by 
defective  registration  may  imperil  our  success  you  will  realize  the 
importance  of  this  work,”  explained  Quay.^''^® 

During  August  and  September  bloody-shirt  experts  led  by  Mc- 
Pherson and  Forney  addressed  mass  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  and  Philadelphia  Republicans  thrilled  to  the  campaign 
oratory  of  Robert  Ingersoll,  but  what  the  Democracy  denounced 
as  the  Republican  campaign  of  “Blood  and  Money”  had  barely 
begun. The  Republican  organization  was  also  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  contests  in  the  October  states. 

In  both  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  currency  and  school  questions  were 
again  important  issues,  and  once  more  “Pig  Iron”  Kelley  and  former 
Governor  Pollock  headed  the  list  of  exported  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publican speakers.  The  Cameron  organization  sent  Mackey,  William 
D.  Mann,  and  William  H.  Kemble  to  assist  with  registration  and 
voting  “problems,”  and  McPherson  led  a troupe  of  bloody-shirt 
orators  into  the  two  states. The  Pennsylvania  Democracy  was 
already  well  represented;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  William 
McCandless,  former  Governors  Bigler  and  Curtin,  Hendrick  B.  Wright, 
William  S.  Stenger,  and  Richard  Vaux  all  toured  Indiana  during 
September,  and  they  were  joined  by  Wallace  as  they  addressed  mass 

meetings  in  Ohio  on  their  way  back  to  Pennsylvania.^^^ 

Both  parties  claimed  victory  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  on  the  basis 
of  the  early  returns,  but  the  final  totals  gave  Indiana  to  the  Democ- 
racy and  Ohio  to  the  Republicans  by  slight  margins.  The  October 
contests  had  proved  indecisive,  and  during  the  month  remaining 
before  the  presidential  election  both  organizations  in  Pennsylvania 
drew  upon  all  their  resources.  Republican  journals  stepped  up  their 

Printed  letter,  dated  August  22,  1876  (photostat) , Quay  Papers. 

i“Quay  to  McPherson,  September  11,  1876,  McPherson  Papers;  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
September  4,  13,  1876.  When  Republicans  protested  the  use  of  the  freethinker 
Ingersoll,  one  party  journal  replied:  “If  we  have  read  history  aright  God  has 
often  taken  wicked  men  into  his  service.  While  this  man  Ingersoll  is  serving  God 
and  the  right  by  making  Republican  speeches,  he  is  not  serving  the  devil  by 
making  irreligious  speeches.  Take  our  advice,  read  his  speeches— they  will  do  you 
good;  but  don’t  touch  his  infidel  books  any  more  and  they  won’t  hurt  you”; 
Bellefonte  Republican,  September  27,  1876. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  22,  October  3,  1876. 

^^"Ibid.,  September  8,  15,  October  2,  1876;  letters  to  Randall  from  John  G. 
Thompson,  August  31,  September  1,  1876;  Wrigbt,  September  8,  1876;  Vaux, 
September  16,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 
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attacks  upon  the  party  ot  “Rum,  Rome,  Repudiation,  and  slavery, ’'i"*-' 
and  the  State  was  Hooded  with  money  and  speakers.  Bloody-shirt 
orators  led  by  Blaine  canvassed  the  eastern  counties,  giant  torchlight 
parades  illuminated  almost  every  city  and  town,  and  Benjamin 
Harrison,  the  defeated  Indiana  Republican  gubernatorial  candidate, 
headed  a group  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  speakers  who  stumped  the 
western  part  of  the  State. 

Democratic  activities  paralleled  these  Republican  efforts.  General 
George  B.  McClellan  addressed  mass  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  party’s  vice-presidential  candidate,  Hendricks,  along  with  Daniel 
W.  Voorhees  and  George  W.  Julian,  joined  Jeremiah  S.  Black  in 
canvassing  the  western  counties.  For  the  final  two  weeks  of  the 
campaign  the  Democracy  scheduled  ninety-four  mass  meetings  in 
every  part  of  the  State. 1®“  Reports  from  local  leaders  continued  to 
be  optimistic  and  Randall  confided  to  his  chief  lieutenant:  “Tilden 
is  really  to  be  elected.  I can  see  it  all  around  me.  I believe  Penn- 
sylvania can  be  carried. The  Democracy,  however,  was  increasingly 
plagued  by  its  annual  problem,  lack  of  funds.  Randall  appealed  to 
the  national  committee  for  help  but  most  of  his  appeals  went  un- 
answered. “There  are  2000  votes  lost  in  the  district  because  I cannot 
pay  the  taxes  for  them,”  complained  Hendrick  B.  Wright;  “money 
is  flowing  in  here  from  the  National  treasury  like  water.”^®" 

A Triumph  of  Party  Regularity 

On  November  7,  1876,  Pennsylvanians  went  to  the  polls  in  record 
numbers  as  a total  of  more  than  758,900  votes  were  recorded  in  the 
presidential  election.  Although  the  Democracy  carried  34  of  the 
state’s  66  counties,  Hayes  received  384,184  votes  to  366,204  for  Tilden. 
The  National  Independent  candidate.  Cooper,  was  credited  with 

Bellefonte  Republican,  November  10,  1876. 

Monthly,  VII  (1876)  , 828;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  II,  14,  November 
3,  1876.  During  the  final  week  of  the  campaign  Governor  Hartranft  personalh 
solicited  funds  from  Republican  businessmen:  Entry  of  Noxember  6.  1876.  John 
4Yel,sh  Diary,  Herbert  W’elsh  Papers,  H.SP. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  October  25,  November  4,  1876:  C.  F.  Black  to  Randall, 
October  18,  1876.  Randall  Papers:  tVilliam  McClelland  to  C.  F.  Black,  October  24. 
1876,  Black  Papers. 

Randall  to  C.  F.  Black,  October  13,  1876,  Black  Papers. 

187  Wright  to  Randall,  November  3,  1876,  Randall  Papers:  see  also  Clymer  to 
Randall,  October  24,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 
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7,204  votes,  and  the  Prohibition  candidate.  Smith,  with  only  1,3184®® 
Hayes’  plurality  over  Tilden  was  thus  less  than  18,000  votes,  and 
his  majority  over  all  candidates  less  than  10,000  votes. 

The  Republican  victory  in  the  congressional  and  legislative  elec- 
tions was  much  more  decisive.  In  the  new  Congress  Pennsylvania 
would  have  seventeen  Republicans  and  only  ten  Democrats,  as  the 
Republicans  gained  seven  seats.  Wright  carried  his  district,  as  did 
Randall,  Clymer,  and  William  L.  Stenger,  but  all  of  the  Democratic 
victories  had  been  closely  contested  and  Stenger  had  been  re-elected 
by  a scant  69  votes.^®''  In  the  legislative  elections  the  Republicans 
captured  31  of  the  50  Senate  seats,  and  regained  control  of  the  House 
with  119  seats  to  82  for  the  Democracy. The  Republican  organiza- 
tion had  recaptured  the  ground  it  had  lost  to  the  Democracy  in  1874. 

Neither  third  party  contributed  significantly  to  the  outcome  of 
the  election  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  ranked  sixth  among  those 
that  contributed  some  81,000  votes  to  the  National  Independent 
party  ticket,  but  its  contribution  of  7,204  votes  had  no  effect  on  the 
State  results.  Most  of  these  votes  came  from  the  anthracite  counties, 
with  Schuylkill  County  alone  accounting  for  about  1,200,  but  nearly 
800  votes  for  the  Cooper-Cary  ticket  were  reported  from  Allegheny 
County.  The  National  Independent  party  had  contested  three  con- 
gressional and  three  State  senatorial  seats,  but  the  Greenback  candi- 
dates had  been  uniformly  crushed.i'’i  “The  results  of  the  election,” 
concluded  party  official  John  M.  Davis,  “are  sickening.”^®^ 

Fifty-five  counties  reported  votes  for  the  Prohibition  party  presi- 
dential candidate,  but  Smith’s  total  vote  in  the  State  was  only  1,318. 
The  party  had  offered  candidates  in  two  congressional,  eight  State 
senatorial,  and  twelve  assemblymen  contests,  but  in  every  instance 

^^Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1877,  280;  see  also  Burnham.  Presidential 
Ballots,  123,  704-721,  939.  A scattering  of  eighty-three  votes  were  also  reported  for 
the  “Anti-Masonic”  presidential  candidate,  James  B.  Walker  of  Illinois,  who  had 
been  nominated  at  a convention  of  the  National  Christian  Association  held  at 
Pittsburgh  on  June  9,  1875;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  June  11,  1875. 

Smull’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1877,  281-286. 

^^Ibid.,  501,  515. 

Ibid.,  280-305.  See  also  Rayback,  History  of  American  Labor,  135;  Fine,  Labor 
and  Farmer  Parties,  63;  Ricker,  “Greenback-Labor  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,” 
43-45.  Several  labor  leaders,  notably  Terence  V.  Powderly,  claimed  many  Green- 
back votes  were  not  counted:  Harry  J.  Carmen,  et  al.,  (eds.) , The  Path  I Trod: 
The  A7itobiography  of  Terence  V.  Powderly  (New  York,  1940)  , 68. 

Quoted  in  Foner,  History  of  the  Labor  Movement,  477. 
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the  prohibition  or  temperance  candidates,  as  they  were  variously 
called,  finished,  at  best,  a distant  thirdd^^  Explained  the  Harrisburg 
Temperance  Vindicator: 

Having  no  state  ticket  to  elect  in  Pennsylvania,  and  times  so 
hard,  no  state  convention  was  called,  no  funds  raised,  and 
no  state  canvass  made— not  a single  public  meeting  being  held 
or  speech  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Central 
Committee.  The  work  done  in  the  fifteen  organized  counties 
was  conducted  by  local  committees  and  in  support  of  local 
tickets,  amid  great  discouragement  and  persecution. 

The  party  claimed  thousands  of  prohibition  votes  had  not  been  re- 
ported or  even  counted,  but  with  control  of  the  national  government 
at  stake,  the  great  majority  of  anti-liquor  Republicans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania had  supported  their  old  party.^®^ 

The  presidential  election  of  1876  in  Pennsylvania  had  thus  been 
a two-party  contest,  and,  as  usual  in  a state-wide  struggle  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  organizations,  the  Republican  ma- 
chines in  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  counties  provided  the  margin 
of  victory.  Despite  the  activity  of  the  National  Independents,  the 
Allegheny  County  Republican  organization  produced  a majority  for 
Hayes  of  about  9,500  votes,  nearly  double  its  majority  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  Philadelphia  the  Citizens’  Municipal  Reform  Associa- 
tion helped  elect  a Democratic  reform  candidate  for  sheriff  by  more 
than  7,000  votes,  but  the  Republican  machine  nevertheless  produced 
a 15,000-vote  majority  for  Hayes. The  twin  Gibraltars  of  Re- 
publicanism gave  Hayes  a combined  majority  of  almost  24,500  votes; 
his  majority  in  the  entire  state  was  less  than  18,000  votes. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  postwar  record  of  the  Republican  party 
proved  to  be  less  deep-rooted  and  less  widespread  in  Pennsylvania 
than  distrust  of  the  Democracy.  Despite  the  demonstrated  need  for 
political  and  economic  reform,  Pennsylvania  Republicans  in  1876 
united  behind  the  leadership  of  the  Cameron  organization  to  carry 
the  State  for  Hayes.  Immediately  following  the  election,  machine 
journals  began  suggesting  ways  for  the  president-elect  to  acknowledge 
his  debt  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  suggestions  were  premature. 

^^SmuH’s  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1877,  281-305. 

Harrisburg  Temperance  Vindicator,  December  1,  187G;  see  also  ibid.,  November 
17,  1876. 

Colvin,  Prohibition,  114. 

““Bradley,  Lea,  195-196;  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  8,  1876;  SrnnU’s  Legis- 
lative Hand  Book,  1877,  280. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Fcniisylvania  and  the  Ontcome  of  the 
Disputed  Presidentied  Election  of  1876 


Nearly  four  months  after  the  presidential  election  of  1876,  twenty 
electoral  votes  originally  credited  to  Tilden  were  officially 
counted  for  Hayes,  and  Hayes  was  tleclared  elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  one  electoral  vote.  The  history  of  this  political  crisis  and  its 
compromise  solution  is  recorded  in  a variety  of  studies,  but  the  im- 
portant role  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  political  leaders  during  this 
critical  period  has  long  been  neglected.  Complex  political  and 
economic  considerations  and  the  activities  of  many  individuals 
contributed  to  the  selection  of  Hayes,  but  basic  to  the  final  outcome 
of  the  disputed  election  were  the  forceful  action  of  J.  Donald 
Cameron  and  the  conservatism  of  Samuel  J.  Randall. 

Deadlocking  the  Election 

On  the  evening  of  November  7,  1876,  Republican  leaders  joined 
President  Grant  at  the  Philadelphia  home  of  George  W.  Childs  to 
await  the  election  returns.  The  party  leaders  were  confident  of 
success,  but  late  that  night  Grant  unexpectedly  announced:  “Gentle- 
men, it  looks  to  me  as  if  Mr.  Tilden  was  elected. The  following 
morning  the  press  of  both  parties  reported  Tilden’s  victory,  yet 
from  Republican  National  Headquarters  came  the  brief  statement 
that  “Hayes  has  185  electoral  votes  and  is  elected. ”2  Thus  began 
what  has  been  termed  the  “most  extraordinary  contest”  in  our 
political  history. 

The  apparent  Democratic  victory  rested  upon  popular  majorities 
for  Tilden  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  states  with 
carpetbag  government  supported  by  federal  troops. Republican 

Quoted  in  Hesseltine,  Grant,  413. 

-Quoted  in  Toseph  F.  Wall,  Henry  Watterson:  Reconstructed  Rebel  (New  York, 
1956)  , 140. 

^Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  381. 

’ Also  included  in  Tilden's  total  was  one  disputed  electoral  vote  from  Oregon. 
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leaders,  particularly  Secretary  of  War  J.  Donald  Cameron,  were 
certain  these  majorities  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  fraud, 
and  Cameron  strongly  urged  Grant  to  permit  the  use  of  additional 
federal  troops  to  guarantee  the  “purity”  of  the  official  returns  from 
these  states.  Although  convinced  Tilden  had  been  elected,  Grant 
finally  agreed.  Republican  National  Chairman  Zachariah  Chandler 
immediately  telegraphed  the  Republican  governors  of  the  three  states, 
and,  when  Florida  requested  additional  troops,  Secretary  Cameron 
on  December  9 directed  General  William  T.  Sherman  to  send  four 
companies  to  Tallahassee.® 

This  recourse  to  federal  troops  was  not  without  precedent.  When 
race  riots  had  broken  out  the  previous  summer,  the  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  attempted  to  neutralize  Republican  cam- 
paign charges  by  passing  a resolution  calling  for  the  punishment 
of  anyone  who,  through  force,  intimidation,  or  fraud,  interfered  with 
any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  suffrage  rights.  Secretary  of  War 
Cameron  had  thereupon  ordered  all  federal  troops  held  ready  for 
use,  “upon  call  or  requisition  of  the  proper  legal  authorities  to  assist 
in  securing  the  political  rights  of  all  citizens  irrespective  of  color  or 
condition.”®  With  complete  frankness  Cameron  announced:  “Our 
idea  is  only  to  see  a fair  election.  If  a negro  wishes  to  vote  the 
Republican  ticket,  we  propose  to  have  him  vote  it  if  we  have  to 
march  every  United  States  soldier  in  the  South  to  the  poll  to  protect 
him.”"  When  new  riots  occurred  in  South  Carolina,  Grant  issued 
a proclamation  of  insurrection,  but  Cameron  ignored  the  three  days 
allowed  for  the  rioters  to  disperse  and  immediately  ordered  into  the 
state  all  available  troops  in  the  Atlantic  District.®  The  military  force 
necessary  to  transform  apparent  Republican  defeat  into  victory  was 
thus  readily  available. 

To  make  certain  of  the  election  returns,  the  Republican  National 
Committee  sent  William  E.  Chandler  to  Florida  where  he  was  joined 
by  Simon  Cameron’s  chief  lieutenant,  Robert  W.  Mackey.  The 
Democratic  high  command  countered  by  sending  to  Florida  its  own 

° Nevins,  Fish,  844-851;  McClure,  Oiir  Presidents.  265;  Bowers,  Tragic  Era,  523- 
524;  see  also  Kent.  Democratic  Party,  254-258. 

“Quoted  in  Haworth,  Disputed  Election,  42-43;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot. 
August  22,  1876. 

''Cameron  added:  “But  we  will  give  the  same  protection  to  negroes  who  wish 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket”;  Bellefonte  Republican.  October  11,  1876. 

“Nevins;  Fish,  842-843;  Josephson,  Politicos,  234. 
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delegation  of  “visiting  statesmen.”^  Louisiana  then  requested  “re- 
liable witnesses,”  and  the  leaders  of  both  parties  quickly  appointed 
official  observers  to  assist  with  the  count  of  that  state’s  electoral  vote. 
Among  these  selected  by  Grant  were  Philadelphia  Congressman 
William  D.  “Pig  Iron”  Kelley  and  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
Matthew  S.  Quay,  while  the  Democratic  contingent  included  former 
Governors  William  Bigler  and  Andrew  G.  Curtin. J.  Donald 
Cameron  himself  headed  South,  advising  Republican  journals  en 
route  to  continue  claiming  the  victory  for  Hayes.  The  election 
returns,  he  promised,  “would  come  out  all  right  at  the  proper  time.’’^^ 

The  official  returns  were  not  due  until  December  6,  1876,  and 
prior  to  that  date  neither  party  could  make  a positive  claim  of 
victory.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Republican  press  initially  conceded  the 
election  to  Tilden,  but  then  reversed  itself  and  announced  the  results 
looked  “Haysey.”^“  Democratic  journals  were  certain  Tilden  had 
been  elected;  and,  when  the  results  were  cjuestioned,  they  warned 
against  any  attempt  at  “Ku  Kluxing”  the  returns. Despite  the 
mounting  crisis,  however,  the  press  of  both  parties  displayed  a re- 
markable degree  of  restraint.  “In  times  like  these  it  is  the  supreme 
duty  of  the  newspapers  to  counsel  moderation,”  advised  Forney  in  his 
Philadelphia  Press:  “Either  party  can  afford  to  be  disappointed  in 
the  result,  but  the  country  cannot  afford  to  have  the  result  tainted 
by  the  suspicion  of  illegal  or  false  returns.”^'*  The  activities  of  the 
southern  returning  boards  were  reported  in  detail  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  both  Republican  and  Democratic  journals  agreed  that  “fewer 
charges  of  fraud  and  more  truth  would  be  acceptable  from  both  sides 
in  the  South.”i5 

Under  the  protection  of  federal  bayonets,  the  Republican  return- 
ing boards  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  completed  their 
work,  and,  although  the  details  varied,  the  pattern  and  the  results  in 
all  three  states  were  similar.  “It  is  quite  evident  that  Democratic 

"Wall,  Watterson,  141-142:  McClure,  Our  Presidents,  265;  J.  J.  Finley  to  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  November  13,  1876;  John  R.  Reed  to  Randall,  November  13,  1876, 
Randall  Papers. 

^“Bowers,  Tragic  Era,  523-525.  Randall  also  traveled  to  New  Orleans  as  an 
unofficial  observer;  House,  "Political  Career  of  Randall,”  91. 

“New  York  World,  November  15,  1876.  See  also  McClure,  Our  Presidents,  265. 

“Bellefonte  Republican,  November  8,  1876;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
November  8,  9,  1876. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  10,  1876;  see  also  ibid.,  November  15,  1876. 

“Philadelphia  Press  quoted  in  Bellefonte  Republican,  November  15,  1876. 

^Ibid.,  November  28,  1876;  see  also  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  22,  1876. 
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votes  enough  are  to  be  thrown  out  without  rhyme  or  reason  to  give 
the  state  to  Hayes,”  Bigler  had  written  from  Louisiana,^®  and  by  the 
end  of  November  the  returning  boards  of  all  three  states  had  certi- 
fied the  election  of  the  Republican  presidential  electors.  ‘‘Caesarian 
Operation!”  cried  the  Harrisburg  Patriot:  “The  American  Consti- 
tution lies  torn  and  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  federal  soldiery. 
“The  man  who  is  honestly  elected  will  be  president,  and  nobody 
else  will,”  replied  one  Republican  journal;  “think  of  that  and  keep 
cool.”i® 


The  Democracy  immediately  challenged  the  decisions  of  the  return- 
ing boards,  and  two  sets  of  returns  from  each  of  the  three  southern 
states,  along  with  two  sets  over  one  disputed  electoral  vote  from 
Oregon,  were  forwarded  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  for  the  final 
count.  Congress  would  have  to  determine  the  outcome  of  the  election, 
and  with  the  Senate  controlled  by  the  Republicans,  Tilden’s  case 
rested  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  speaker  of  the  Democratic  House. 
Michael  Kerr  of  Indiana  had  been  elected  speaker  the  previous  De- 
cember, but  Kerr  had  died  in  August,  1876,  and,  when  Congress 
reconvened,  its  first  task  would  be  the  election  of  a new  speaker. 
The  leading  contender  for  the  position  was  again  Samuel  J.  Randall. 

Speaker  Randall  and  the  Congressional  Deadlock 

Despite  the  continued  opposition  of  Senator  William  A.  Wallace, 
the  Texas-Pacific  lobby,  and  low  tariff  Democrats,  Randall  had 
strengthened  his  congressional  position  during  the  previous  session 
by  his  successful  fight  for  government  economy.  More  important, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  Tilden’s  personal  choice  for  the 
speakership.  After  a spirited  caucus  contest  Randall  received  the 
Democratic  nomination  on  December  2,  and  two  days  later  he  was 
elected  to  serve  the  remainder  of  Kerr’s  unexpired  term.^®  Demo- 
crats throughout  the  nation  immediately  turned  to  Randall  as  the 

William  Bigler  to  Maria  [Bigler],  November  27,  1876,  Bigler  Papers;  see  also 
Bigler  to  Maria  Bigler,  November  15,  23,  1876,  Bigler  Papers. 

^’Harrisburg  Patriot,  November  29,  1876;  see  also  \V’.  H.  Davis  to  Randall, 
November  28,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

“Bellefonte  Republican,  November  29,  1876;  see  also  Penn  Monthly,  VII  (1876), 
907. 

House,  “Political  Career  of  Randall,”  84-85,  91-92;  letters  to  Randall  from 
John  H.  Hopkins,  August  21,  1876;  James  P.  Barr,  ,\ugust  31,  1876;  .4.  Boyd 
Hamilton,  December  4,  1876;  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  December  4,  1876,  Randall 
Papers. 
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champion  of  their  cause.  “The  eyes  of  the  whole  country,”  wrote 
one  supporter,  “are  now  looking  to  you  more  than  to  any  other  man 
for  deliverance. 

The  electoral  count  in  the  previous  three  presidential  elections 
had  been  governed  by  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule,  under  which 
an  objection  from  either  house  could  result  in  the  rejection  of  the 
entire  electoral  vote  of  a state.  This  rule  had  been  repealed  by  the 
Republican  Senate  in  January,  1876,  and  the  Senate  now  maintained  its 
presiding  officer  alone  had  the  right  to  count  the  electoral  votes. 
The  House  had  not  concurred  in  the  Senate  repeal,  and  Randall, 
with  the  lull  support  of  Tilden,  insisted  the  rule  was  still  in  effect. 
Application  of  the  rule  would  not  ensure  the  election  of  Tilden,  but  it 
could  prevent  the  election  of  Hayes.  If  neither  candidate  received 
a majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  it  would  become  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  House  to  elect  a President.  The  Senate  rejected  Randall’s 
contention,  and  the  result  was  a congressional  deadlock  over  the 
electoral  count. 

Working  througli  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Randall,  again 
with  the  approval  of  Tilden,  launched  investigations  of  the  returning 
boards  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana.  Special  House 
committees  began  hearings  in  the  three  states,  and  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  telegrams  sent  by  Zachariah  Chandler,  J.  Donald 
Cameron,  and  other  Republican  leaders  immediately  following  the 
election,  the  investigators  subpoenaed  officials  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  The  company  officials  claimed  they  did  not 
have  copies  of  the  telegrams;  the  returning  boards  in  the  three  southern 
states  refused  to  produce  the  original  election  returns;  and  the  in- 
vestigations collapsed  without  accomplishing  anything  of  significance.^^ 
Having  ignored  the  House  investigations,  the  Senate  in  mid-December 
by  a vote  of  hfty  to  four  reaffirmed  its  position  that  the  Twenty-second 
joint  Rule  had  been  repealed.^^  The  deadlock  continued,  and  on 
December  19,  Congress  recessed  for  the  Christmas  holiday. 

“Tlieodore  A.  Fahy  to  Randall,  December  4,  1876;  see  also  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
December  5,  1876;  Fuller,  Speakers  of  the  House,  192-195. 

^^Wall,  Watterson,  146-150;  Barnard.  Hayes,  329;  Burgess,  Administration  of 
President  Hayes,  37-38. 

“August  Belmont  to  Randall,  December  19,  1876;  William  Orton  to  J.  Proctor 
Knott,  December  19,  1876;  Orton  to  Randall,  December  23,  1876,  January  2,  1877; 
William  R.  Morrison  to  Randall,  December  24,  1876,  Randall  Papers.  See  also 
Alexander  C.  Flick  and  Gustav  S.  Lobrano.  Samuel  Jones  Tilden:  A Study  in 
Political  Sagacity  (New  York,  1939),  357. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  December  13,  1876. 
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Randall  was  vigorously  denounced  by  the  Republican  press  for 
his  defense  of  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule,-^  but  from  Democrats 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  he  received  praise  and  encouragement. 
Many  of  his  supporters,  however,  feared  that  Tilden  would  agree 
to  a compromise  by  which  the  Democracy  would  be  “cheated”  out 
of  its  victory. Reports  that  Secretary  Cameron  was  urging  Grant  to 
use  federal  troops  to  break  the  congressional  deadlock  strengthened 
these  fears,  and  Randall  received  numerous  appeals  from  local 
leaders  to  stand  firm.  “Our  people  are  held  in  check  by  the  con- 
fidence they  feel  in  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  the  House,  . . . but 
they  are  restless  and  I feel  like  giving  voice  to  the  conviction  and  declar- 
ing instant  and  unrelenting  war,”  wrote  Pittsburgh  Post  editor 
James  P.  Barr;  “inaugurate  Tilden  on  Sunday  March  4th  and  let 
Sheridan  play  his  artillery  on  the  White  House. “Don’t  fear 
Grant’s  bayonets,”  advised  another  local  leader;  “the  people  are 
back  of  you. ”27 

To  strengthen  his  j^osition,  Randall  persuaded  State  Chairman 
William  McClelland  to  call  the  Democratic  State  Committee  into 
special  session  on  December  22  at  Harrisburg.  “You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  feeling  among  our  people,”  reported  McClelland;  “the 
determination  to  resist  all  attempts  to  ‘count  out’  Governor  Tilden 
is  really  amazing.’’^^  Randall  hoped  the  State  committee  would  take 
a strong  stand  on  the  presidential  question,  and  he  urged  party  leaders 
within  the  State  to  help  arouse  “healthy  public  sentiment  . . . against 
the  conspirators  who  now  seek  to  use  the  army  against  Congress  as 
they  have  used  it  against  the  States. ”29  The  meeting  was  held  as 
planned,  and,  after  hearing  Bigler’s  account  of  how  the  Louisiana 
Returning  Board  had  transformed  a popular  majority  for  Tilden 
into  a victory  for  Hayes,  the  State  committee  appointed  a select  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  headed  by  McClelland  to  draft  a report  expressive 

See  particularly  Bellefonte  Republican.  December  13.  20.  1876:  Harrisburs> 
Telegraph,  December  13,  20,  1876. 

W.  B.  Richards  to  Randall,  December  13,  1876:  see  also  Richard  Vaux  to 
Randall.  December  12,  1876;  A.  S.  Lippincott  to  Randall,  December  12,  1876. 
Randall  Papers. 

James  P.  Barr  to  Randall.  December  13.  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

^W.  H.  James  to  Randall,  December  15,  1876:  see  also  letters  to  Randall  from 
H.  K.  Sloan,  December  14,  1876:  5Villiam  Brindle,  December  15,  1876:  W,  \V.  H. 
Davis,  December  15,  1876:  S.  Griffith.  December  17,  1876.  Randall  Papers. 

^5Villiani  McClelland  to  Randall,  December  13,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

Randall  to  Boyd  Hamilton,  December  15,  1876,  Boyd  Hamilton  Papers, 
in  Gratz  Collections,  HSP. 
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of  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  body.  As  hnally  adopted,  this  report 
simply  asserted  that  Tilden  and  Hendricks  had  been  elected  and 
appealed  for  support  of  all  constitutional  methods  for  selecting  the 
President  and  Vice  President.^*^ 

The  committee  report  was  a great  disappointment  to  Randall. 
Among  his  supporters  who  served  on  the  select  committee  were 
Richard  Vaux,  John  R.  Reed,  George  W.  Biddle,  Andrew  J.  Steinman, 
and  W.  W.  H.  Davis;  and  Randall  was  certain  they  would  adopt  an 
aggressive  policy  and  call  for  a special  State  convention.  Randall, 
however,  had  failed  to  anticipate  the  strong  demand  for  moderation 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Wallace  faction.  “Govs.  Bigler  and  Curtin 
had  a number  of  the  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia  in  training  for 
days  on  pacific  diet,”  explained  McClelland;  “I  had  my  share  also,  I 
confess.”^^  McClelland  nevertheless  agreed  to  call  a special  convention 
if  Randall  insisted,  but  Randall  reluctantly  abandoned  the  project. 

Wallace  had  voted  with  the  Senate  majority  in  declaring  the  Twenty- 
second  Joint  Rule  repealed;  furthermore,  as  an  official  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railroad,  Wallace  was  aware  of  the  activities  of  the  company’s 
lobbyists  among  southern  congressmen  in  attempting  to  ensure  the 
election  of  Hayes  with  promises  of  federal  subsidies  for  internal  im- 
provements in  the  South.^s  McClelland’s  reference  to  a “pacific  diet” 
was  therefore  quite  appropriate.  Randall  would  receive  no  support 
from  the  Wallace  faction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy  in  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  Tilden. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democracy  nevertheless  appeared  united  and 
confident  of  victory,  and  as  the  new  year  began,  Wallace’s  journal 
daily  proclaimed  the  election  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks  “By  a Popular 
Majority  of  a Quarter  of  a Million.  By  a Majority  in  the  Electoral 
College  of  at  Least  Thirty-Seven.  Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei.”^^  Party 
journals  in  Pennsylvania  joined  with  those  in  other  states  in  calling 
for  popular  protests  on  the  anniversary  of  Jackson’s  victory  at  New 
Orleans,  but  in  Pennsylvania  the  protests  were  restrained  and  jjeaceful. 
The  major  Democratic  concern  continued  to  be  the  threatened  use 
of  federal  troops  to  break  the  congressional  deadlock.  “It  is  impos- 

**  Harrisburg  Patriot,  December  23,  1876. 

McClelland  to  Randall,  January  8,  1877:  see  also  letters  to  Randall  from 
McClelland,  December  22,  1876;  Bigler,  December  23,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

“"See  C.  Vann  Woodward,  Reunion  and  Reaction:  The  Compromise  of  1877  and 
the  End  of  Reconstruction  (Boston,  1951)  , 26,  66;  Barnard,  Hayes,  .347-348;  see  also 
Richard  Vaux  to  Randall,  January  13,  1877,  Randall  Papers;  House,  “Political 
Career  of  Randall,”  84-85. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  1-6,  8-11,  1877. 
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sible  that  the  public  mind  should  remain  indifferent  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  employment  of  military  force  at  the  national  capital  and 
to  the  threats  that  accompany  them,”  explained  the  Patriot;  “their 
presence  in  Washington  under  the  order  of  and  influence  of  such 
men  as  Cameron  and  his  confederates  is  a constant  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  country.”^^ 

In  contrast  to  this  Democratic  optimism  was  the  increasing  uncer- 
tainty among  Pennsylvania  Republicans  regarding  the  outcome  of 
the  congressional  deadlock.  Republican  journals  continued  to  claim 
the  election  of  Hayes  and  accused  the  “Copperheads  and  rebels”  of 
attempting  to  steal  the  presidency.^^^  but  the  Penn  Monthly  warned 
that  “it  seems  likely  that  it  will  be  decided  by  sharp  parliamentary 
practice  whether  Mr.  Hayes  or  Mr.  Tilden  will  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent.”^® Fearful  of  a Republican  defeat,  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster 
wrote  Simon  Cameron:  “We  deserve  it  for  the  folly  of  manumitting 
traitors  who  hate  us.”®^  And  to  his  daughter,  Simon  Cameron  con- 
fided: “Some  of  the  Republicans  still  believe  Hayes  will  be  declared 
elected.  I have  never  had  much  faith  in  Lotteries.”®® 

To  bolster  the  morale  of  Pennsylvania  Republicans,  the  party  lead- 
ership in  the  General  Assembly  which  convened  in  January,  1877, 
introduced  a series  of  resolutions  dealing  with  the  electoral  deadlock. 
Denouncing  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  legal  election  of  a 
President  and  Vice  President,  the  resolutions  declared  that  the  will 
of  the  people  in  the  presidential  election  could  only  be  expressed  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  condemned  all  “fac- 
tious opposition”  and  all  threats  of  violence  against  carrying  out  the 
popular  verdict.  The  resolutions  further  insisted  the  returns  sub- 
mitted by  the  duly  appointed  electors  were  the  only  “constitutional 
evidence”  admissible  in  deciding  the  election,  and  rejected  any  at- 
tempt by  Congress  or  either  of  its  houses  to  usurp  the  right  of  the 
people  to  elect  the  chief  executive.®®  Despite  the  efforts  of  the 

^Ibid.,  January  11,  1877;  see  also  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  January  5, 
12,  1877;  Barnard,  Hayes,  336,  346. 

““Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  3,  1877;  see  also  ibid.,  December  27,  1876; 
Bellefonte  Republican,  January  3,  1877. 

^Penn  Monthly,  VIII  (1877) , 4;  see  also  ibid.,  VII  (1876)  , 907. 

“’Brewster  to  Cameron,  December  23,  1876,  Cameron  Papers. 

““Cameron  to  Maggie  [Margaret  Haldeman],  January  3,  1877,  Cameron  Papers; 
see  also  R.  M.  McCormick  to  Edward  McPherson,  December  19,  1876,  McPherson 
Papers. 

Pennsylvania  Senate  Journal,  1877,  67-69. 
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Democratic  minority,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  within  two  days  by 
both  houses  of  the  legislature.^*’ 

The  Republican  organization  then  attempted  to  put  teeth  into 
these  resolutions  by  introducing  a bill  authorizing  Governor  Hartranft 
to  expand  the  military  establishment  of  the  State,  and  appropriating 
$1,000,000  for  this  purpose.  The  Democracy  immediately  charged 
J.  Donald  Cameron  with  responsibility  for  the  State  militia  bill. 
Accusing  him  of  aspiring  “to  play  the  role  of  a Cromwell  or  a 
Napoleon,”  one  Democratic  journal  warned  the  Secretary  of  War: 
“Double  the  amount  will  never  get  Pennsylvania  into  the  ranks,  to 
do  what  you  want  them  to  do.  . . . The  Democracy  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  all  that  is  fair  and  honorable,  but  they  will  resist  to 
death  this  infernal  and  devilish  scheme.”^’  Cameron’s  organ  neverthe- 
less urged  passage  of  the  bill  as  “wise  and  timely,”'’^  but  the  contro- 
versial measure  never  reached  the  floor  of  the  legislature.  At  Wash- 
ington a compromise  had  been  proposed  in  the  method  of  counting 
the  electoral  votes,  and  both  parties  in  Pennsylvania  awaited  the 
outcome  of  this  new  development. 

Pennsylvania  and  the  Electoral  Commission  Bill 

The  proposed  compromise  bill,  created  by  a bipartisan  committee 
of  both  houses  and  introduced  on  January  18,  called  for  the  creation 
of  an  electoral  commission  with  ecjual  representation  from  the  Senate, 
the  House,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  of  this  commission 
regarding  the  twenty  disputed  electoral  votes  would  be  final,  unless 
rejected  by  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  measure  also  limited  debate 
on  objections  to  the  electoral  vote  of  any  State  in  both  houses  while 
in  separate  session,  imposed  rigid  controls  on  recesses,  and  provided 
for  a joint  session  to  complete  the  electoral  count.^® 

The  initial  reaction  to  the  proposed  compromise  revealed  a wide 
divergence  of  opinion  within  both  parties  in  Pennsylvania.  Many 
Democratic  leaders,  particularly  Hendrick  B.  Wright  and  General 
William  W.  H.  Davis,  opposed  the  measure  as  “conceding  entirely 

Ibid.,  69-70;  Pemisylvania  House  lournal,  1877,  69;  Pennsylvania  Legislative 
Record,  1877,  55-59;  see  also  Harman  Yerkes  to  Randall,  January  16,  1877,  Randall 
Papers. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  January  12,  19,  1877;  see  also  J.  J.  C.  Harvev 
to  Randall,  January  16,  17,  1877;  W.  W.  H.  Davis  to  Randall,  January  15,  1877, 
Randall  Papers. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  24,  1877;  see  also  ibid.,  January  17,  1877. 

“Stanvvood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  382,  384-387. 
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too  much  to  a defeated  and  corrii})t  party. Randall  himself  wrote 
to  Manton  Marble: 

As  soon  as  I heard  of  the  Senate  Bill  ...  I put  my  foot  down, 
and  declared  my  condemnation  of  it,  and  stated  that  I would 
ask  to  have  my  own  vote  recorded  in  the  House  thereupon, 
and  that  I would  vote  no  if  I were  the  only  man  in  the  House 
that  did  so.  I think  it  is  not  only  discreditable  but  positively 
disgraceful  to  talk  about  raffling  off  the  Presidency!  ...  I don’t 
think  we  can  rely  for  much  justice  upon  [Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices] Miller,  Swayne,  or  Strong.  About  the  same  chance  as  in 
submitting  a Catholic  doctrine  for  decision  to  a Presbyterian 
synod,  or  vice  versa,  or  setting  a Christian  in  judgement  upon 
a musselman.^^ 

At  the  other  extreme  were  a significant  and  influential  group  of 
Democrats,  including  the  Wallace  faction,  which  strongly  endorsed 
the  compromise  bill.  William  Bigler  informed  Randall  that  the 
Democracy  of  central  Pennsylvania  demanded  its  jrassage,  and  Randall 
also  received  reports  that  a great  majority  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  favored  the  compromise.^*^  Among 
the  strongest  Democratic  proponents  of  the  measure  were  business- 
men. “Democrats  and  merchants  generally  favor  the  bill,”  John  O. 
James  wrote  Randall  from  Philadelphia:  “The  business  people  are 
most  anxious  for  an  early  solution  of  the  question  as  business  is 
depressed.  . . . We  will  be  strengthened  in  business  circles  all  over 
the  U.  S.  by  assuming  the  attitude  of  the  party  that  are  for  peace 
and  harmony.”'*" 

Between  these  two  groups  were  numerous  Democratic  leaders  who 
opposed  the  bill  in  principle,  but  who,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  ad- 
vised against  attempting  to  defeat  its  passage.  Such  a course  would 
cost  Randall  his  chances  for  re-election  as  speaker,  warned  Richard 
Vaux;  Randall  should  “prepare  a strong  protest  against  the  unconsti- 
tutional features  of  the  plan  . . . and  then  make  no  opposition  to  the 

“John  Hastings  to  Randall,  January  22,  1877;  see  also  letters  to  Randall  from 
Hendrick  B.  Wright,  January  18,  1877;  W.  W,  H.  Davis,  January  15,  1877;  Joseph 
Hemphill,  January  23,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

Randall  to  Marble,  January  15,  1877,  Marble  Papers.  Wall,  Watterson,  155-157, 
nevertheless  maintained  that,  when  the  proposal  was  presented  to  the  Democratic 
Advisory  Committee,  which  had  been  created  to  deal  with  all  propo.sed  solutions  to 
the  congressional  deadlock,  Randall  voiced  no  opposition. 

“Bigler  to  Randall,  Januarv  24,  1877;  see  also  letters  to  Randall  from  William 
Schnatterly,  Januarv  22.  1877;  D.  \V.  Hutchinson,  January  23,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

James  to  Randall.  Januarv  20,  1877:  see  also  .Samuel  Dickson  to  Randall, 
Januarv  22,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 
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bill.”  “The  people  doyi’t  think,”  complained  Vaux:  “They  don’t 
know  what  the  constitution  is,  but  they  know  a settlement  of  a close 
question  by  compromise  or  civil  war  and  bankruptcy  and  they  will  say 
the  Democratic  party  is  again  for  war.”^*^  Opposition  to  the  proposal 
would  not  only  jeopardize  Randall’s  future,  insisted  this  group,  it 
would  also  alienate  Democratic  business  interests  and  place  the  party 
on  the  defensive  for  prolonging  the  public  uncertainty  and  encourag- 
ing civil  strife.'^^  Randall  might  well  reconsider  his  initial  stand. 

Pennsylvania  Republicans  similarly  divided  over  the  electoral 
commission  bill.  The  leaders  of  the  party  organization  opposed  the 
measure.  Convinced  that  the  bill  gave  an  advantage  to  the  Democ- 
racy—Tilden  needed  but  one  of  the  twenty  disputed  electoral  votes 
for  victory— and  fearful  that  the  electoral  commission  might  go 
“behind  the  returns,”  the  Camerons  and  Matthew  S.  Quay  launched  a 
campaign  through  the  machine  organs  against  any  plan  of  “drawing 
lots”  for  the  presidency. “O  J.  Donald  Cameron  and  Quay  solicited 
support  for  their  stand  in  Philadelphia;  but,  except  for  organization 
Republicans,  they  met  with  little  success.®^ 

The  majority  of  Pennsylvania  Republicans,  particularly  Republi- 
can businessmen,  favored  the  proposal.  Protests  against  the  business 
stagnation  resulting  from  the  congressional  deadlock  had  become  a 
recurrent  theme  of  the  Republican  press. with  the  Cameron  organi- 
zation opposing  the  compromise,  many  Republican  businessmen,  par- 
ticularly in  Philadelphia,  appealed  to  Randall.  Philadelphia  banker 
Anthony  }.  Drexel  and  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  owner  and  editor 
George  W.  Childs  urged  Randall  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
while  the  indefatigable  Henry  Charles  Lea  circulated  a petition  in 
behalf  of  the  measure  among  businessmen  of  both  parties.®^  The 

■^Vaux  to  Randall,  January  20,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

Letters  to  Randall  from  Harmon  Yerkes,  January  16,  20,  1877;  Samuel  Dickson, 
January  22,  1877;  Joseph  Hemphill,  January  23,  1877,  Randall  Papers;  see  also  Wall, 
Watterson,  154-155.  William  H.  Hulbert,  the  new  owner  of  the  New  York  World, 
also  advised  Randall  not  to  oppose  the  bill;  Hulbert  to  Randall,  January  23,  1877, 
Randall  Papers. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  January  17,  1877;  Bellefonte  Republican,  January  24, 
1877;  see  akso  Harmon  Yerkes  to  Randall,  January  20,  1877,  Randall  Papers;  John 
S.  Furst  to  Simon  Cameron,  January  26,  1877,  Cameron  Papers. 

Samuel  Dickson  to  Randall,  January  22,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

“See  particularly  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  November  22,  29,  December  20,  1876; 
Bellefonte  Republican,  December  6,  20,  1876. 

“Letters  to  Randall  from  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  January  20,  1877;  Vaux,  January  21, 
1877;  Samuel  Dickson,  January  22.  1877,  Randall  Papers. 
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Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  unanimously  adopted  a resolution  call- 
ing for  favorable  congressional  action,  and  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth businessmen  ignored  party  lines  in  demanding  an  end  to  the 
electoral  controversy.^"^ 

Holding  a middle  ground  between  the  Cameron  organization  and 
the  great  majority  of  Republican  businessmen  were  a significant 
minority  of  local  leaders,  many  of  them  supporters  of  Blaine.  Despite 
their  conviction  that  the  electoral  commission  bill  weakened  the 
Republican  position,  this  group  did  not  regard  opposition  to  its 
passage  as  sound  policy.®^  Thus  although  there  were  divisions  within 
each  party  in  Pennsylvania,  the  majority  opinion  in  both  parties 
favored  adoption  of  what  was  widely  hailed  as  the  “plan  of  peace.” 

Ignoring  the  protests  of  the  Camerons,  Grant  endorsed  the  elec- 
toral commission  bill  and  used  the  influence  of  the  presidency  in  its 
behalf.^®  The  Camerons  remained  adamant,  and  during  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  measure  Simon  Cameron  spoke  at  length  against  its 
passage,  his  appeal  for  “purity  of  elections,”  however,  “succeeding 
only  in  moving  the  house  to  laughter.”®’^  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
by  nearly  a three-to-one  majority;  among  the  seventeen  dissenting 
senators  was  only  one  Democrat.®® 

The  steadily  increasing  popular  demand  for  a settlement  and  the 
decisiveness  of  the  Senate  vote  virtually  eliminated  opposition  to  the 
bill  among  Pennsylvania  Democrats.  “As  a party,  we  cannot  afford 
to  defeat  such  an  expression  of  opinion  as  the  Senate  has  given, 
backed  by  the  conservative  mind  of  the  country,”  Wright  admitted  to 
Randall;  furthermore  many  Democrats  had  become  convinced  “that 
that  side  the  Camerons  support  cannot  but  be  wrong.”®®  On  January 
26  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a vote  of  more  than  two  to  one;  only 
eighteen  Democrats  joined  the  fifty  Republicans  who  opposed  pas- 
sage. As  Randall  had  promised,  he  requested  that  his  name  be  called 
so  that  his  vote  would  be  a matter  of  record— but  he  voted  in  favor  of 


“Letters  to  Randall  from  John  O.  James,  January  24,  1877;  William  B.  Schnat- 
terly,  January  22,  1877;  Joseph  Hemphill,  January  23,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

“For  the  views  of  this  group,  see  particularly  R.  C.  McCormick  to  McPherson, 
January  21,  24,  1877,  McPherson  Papers. 

“ Nevins,  Fish,  855. 

^ H.  J.  Eckenrode,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes:  Statesman  of  Reunion  (New  York,  1930)  , 

210. 

“Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  387. 

“Wright  to  Randall,  January  25,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 
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the  bill.  Three  days  later  Grant  signed  the  measure  into  law.®®  “The 
people  are  rejoicing,”  reported  one  of  Randall’s  supporters,  “and 
business  will  resume  actively  at  once.”®i 

“Never  was  a political  conspiracy  so  thoroughly  foiled  at  all  points,” 
proclaimed  Wallace’s  journal,®-  but  many  Democrats  still  had  reserva- 
tions. “We  have  a tribunal  before  which  w'e  hope  that  right  will 
triumph,”  George  M.  Dallas  wrote  Randall,  “but  it  has  not  yet  tri- 
umphed.”®® Organization  Republicans  in  Pennsylvania  regarded  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  as  a party  defeat.  “We  have  no  doubt  of  the  result,” 
Forney’s  Press  consoled  the  faithful,  but  “whether  it  be  Tilden,  or 
Hayes,  or  a new  election,  the  Republican  party  must  ultimately  tri- 
umph.”®‘‘  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster,  denouncing  the  “solemn  farce” 
of  an  electoral  commission,  branded  the  bill  “the  panacea  of  political 
cowards  . . . who  fear  to  face  their  duty  Sc  lack  the  intellectual  & 
moral  force  to  perform  it.”®® 

On  January  30,  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Supreme  Court  each 
selected  five  representatives  to  the  Electoral  Commission.  Because  of 
the  election  of  the  independent  Associate  Justice  David  Davis  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Illinois  Democracy,  Associate  Justice  Joseph  P.  Bradley 
was  named  as  the  fifteenth  member;  the  Commission  would  consist 
of  eight  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats.  Democratic  journals 
nevertheless  continued  to  hail  “Tilden,  The  Next  President.”®®  Con- 
gress met  in  joint  session  on  February  1 to  begin  the  electoral  count, 
and  Randall  predicted  its  work  would  be  “concluded  before  the 
14th.”®'^  As  provided  by  law,  the  electoral  returns  were  announced 
in  alphabetical  order  of  the  states,  and  when  the  two  sets  of  returns 
from  Florida  produced  objections  from  each  party,  both  sets  of  re- 
turns were  submitted  to  the  Electoral  Commission.  The  “Great  Law 
Suit”  was  underway.®® 

“Stamvood.  History  of  tiie  Presidency,  387;  House,  “Political  Career  of  Randall,’ 
97. 

Jacob  Zeigler  to  Randall,  January  27,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

"-Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  1,  1877. 

""George  M.  Dallas  to  Randall,  January  31,  1877;  see  also  John  R.  Reed  to 
Randall,  January  27,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

"^Philadelphia  Press  quoted  in  Bellefonte  Republican,  January  31,  1877. 

""Brewster  to  Simon  Cameron,  February  4,  1877,  Cameron  Papers. 

""Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  February  2,  9,  1877. 

'“Randall  to  A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  February  2,  1877,  Hamilton  Papers. 

""Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  5,  1877;  see  also  Stanwood,  History  of  the 
Presidency,  388. 
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“Eight  Villains  to  Seven  Patriots” 

The  Republican  position  from  the  outset  was  that  the  Commission 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  go  behind  the  returns.  Although  the 
Democracy  sneered  at  this  cynical  Republican  defense  of  states  rights, 
after  a week  of  long  arguments  the  Electoral  Commission,  by  a vote 
of  eight  to  seven,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Republican  returns  from 
Florida.  Its  decision  was  reported  to  the  joint  session,  the  Democrats 
objected  to  the  verdict,  and  the  two  houses  separated  to  consider  the 
question.  The  Republican  Senate  accepted  the  decision,  the  Demo- 
cratic House  voted  to  reject  it;  since  the  Electoral  Commission  Act 
required  agreement  by  both  houses  to  overrule  a decision  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  decision  stood.**® 

In  defense  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  Forney’s  Press  insisted  “a 
judge  can  no  more  escape  his  political  convictions  than  he  can  escape 
the  air  or  the  light, and  Cameron’s  journal  congratulated  the  Com- 
mission for  adopting  “the  only  sensible  course  open  to  it”  in  refusing 
to  go  behind  the  returns. The  decision  was  but  an  attempt  to  cover 
“the  nakedness  and  shame  of  the  Republican  party,”  replied  the  Har- 
risburg Patriot.  Wallace’s  journal  claimed  to  be  still  hopeful  regard- 
ing the  outcome,'*®  but  the  action  of  the  Electoral  Commission  com- 
pletely demoralized  the  Randall  faction.  “We  have  been  cheated, 
shamefully  cheated,”  protested  General  William  \\b  H.  Davis;  “no 
one  expected  such  a wicked  partizan  course  in  such  a critical  case. 
. . . Bradley  intends  to  count  Hayes  in.  . . . Can  we  afford  to  submit 
for  the  sake  of  peace?  Wbll  not  the  same  trick  be  repeated  four  years 
hence?”'^®  Shocked  and  angry  Democrats  again  turned  to  Randall. 
“This  monstrous  fraud  must  be  defeated,”  wrote  one  local  leader; 
“the  people  look  to  the  House  for  protection— they  dernarid  and  must 
have  a new  election. 

But  at  Washington  the  count  was  continuing,  and  when  the  two 
sets  of  returns  from  Louisiana  were  presented  the  pattern  estab- 
lished in  the  Florida  case  was  repeated.  The  Electoral  Commission 

^Ibid.,  388-389. 

™ Philadelphia  Press  quoted  in  Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  15,  1877. 

■^Harrisburg  Telegraph,  February  11,  1877. 

■'“Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  8,  1877;  see  also  ibid.,  February  10,  1877. 

” Davis  to  Randall,  February  12,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

■'‘A.  H.  CofEroth  to  Randall,  February  15,  1877;  see  also  letters  to  Randall  from 
N.  N.  Mitchell,  February  8,  1877;  H.  M.  Phillips,  February  8,  1877;  John  W.  Lee, 
February  9,  1877;  J.  Hemphill,  February  11,  1877;  Robert  E.  Monaghan,  February 
II,  1877;  M.  Allen,  February  16,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 
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announced  a second  eight-to-seven  decision  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
returns,  and  the  Republican  Senate  accepted  the  decision.  The  jubi- 
lant Republican  press  compiled  a list  of  “the  infuriated”;  included 
were  “Apostate  Republicans,  known  as  political  bummers.  The 
Democratic  party.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  whiskey 
drinkers.  The  office  seekers.  The  Rebs.’”^^  “I  am  sorry  the  democrats 
are  so  partizan  as  to  depart  from  the  conclusion  of  a judicial  & non- 
partizan  tribunal,”  smirked  one  machine  Republican.'^®  “The  Elec- 
toral Commission  Refuses  to  Consider  Evidence,”  cried  the  Har- 
risburg Patriot,  “And  then  Blindly  Decides  Without  Evidence. 
Louisiana,  that  gave  Tilden  Ten  Thousand  Majority,  Counted  for 
Hayes.”  No  longer  hopeful  of  the  outcome,  Wallace’s  journal  began 
attacking  “the  first  and  only  fraudulent  President  of  the  United 
States,  Returning  Board  Hayes.”'^'^ 

Angry  Democrats  inundated  Randall  with  another  wave  of  pro- 
tests and  demands.  “The  shock  of  the  blow  is  not  the  less  felt  because 
we  anticipated  it,”  admitted  George  M.  Dallas,'^®  and  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State  Randall  received  assurances  that  thousands  of 
Democrats  were  willing  to  resist  the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission by  force  if  necessary.  The  demand  for  a new  election  con- 
tinued to  gain  momentum  within  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy.'^® 

When  the  House  went  into  separate  session  to  consider  the 
Louisiana  decision,  Randall  urged  the  Democratic  caucus  to  support 
legislation  making  the  Secretary  of  State  the  acting  President  until 
another  election  could  be  held.  The  House  would  adjourn  from  day 
to  day  until  the  Senate  accepted  this  legislation;  should  the  Senate 
refuse,  a new  election  woidd  still  be  necessary  since  the  electoral 
count  would  not  be  completed  before  March  4.  Randall’s  plan  was 
supported  by  a sizable  number  of  Democrats,  including  southern  and 
border  states  representatives  who  were  repelled  by  or  had  reserva- 
tions regarding  the  political  and  economic  concessions  being  offered 
by  the  supporters  of  Hayes.  The  “irreconcilables,”  however,  were 

™ Bellefonte  Republican,  February  21,  1877. 

Harry  White  to  Alexander  K.  McClure,  February  19,  1877,  Gratz  Collections, 
HSP. 

” Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  17,  20,  1877. 

Dallas  to  Randall,  February  20,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

™See  particularly  letters  to  Randall  from  Edward  F.  Kerr,  February  17,  1877; 
D.  W.  Siler,  February  17,  1877;  John  W.  Pierce,  February  17,  1877;  E.  Smith,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1877;  W.  B.  Dunlap,  February  19,  1877;  C.  B.  Hurst,  February  19,  1877, 
Randall  Papers. 
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overruled  by  an  alliance  of  southern  and  business-minded  Democrats 
who  wanted  the  count  completed,  and  the  party  caucus  rejected 
Randall’s  plan.  The  caucus  finally  agreed  to  take  no  action  pend- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission  on  the  returns  from 
Oregon.®®  The  House  recorded  its  futile  rejection  of  the  Louisiana 
decision,  rejoined  the  Senate  in  joint  session,  and  the  electoral  count 
continued. 

Disputes  over  individual  electors  from  Michigan  and  Nevada  were 
decided  without  recourse  to  the  Electoral  Commission,  and  on  Eebru- 
ary  21,  the  returns  from  Oregon  were  submitted,  objected  to,  and 
referred  to  the  Commission.  The  result  was  another  vote  of  “eight 
villains  to  seven  patriots”  in  favor  of  the  Hayes  electors,  as  one  Demo- 
cratic journal  reported  the  decision.®^  In  joint  session  the  Democratic 
irreconcilables  objected  to  the  verdict,  and  the  two  houses  again 
separated.  Frustrated  Democrats  subjected  Randall  to  still  another 
barrage  of  advice,  appeals,  protests,  and  threats.®^ 

The  irreconcilables  were  now  determined  to  filibuster  to  prevent 
completion  of  the  count.  When  the  Democratic  House  caucus 
met,  Randall  made  what  appeared  to  be  a strong  plea  in  behalf  of 
their  plan.  Accusing  southern  congressmen  of  a “bargain”  with  the 
representatives  of  Hayes,  he  warned  that  they  could  not  be  certain 
Hayes  would  withdraw  support  from  the  remaining  carpetbag  regimes 
in  the  South.  After  a stormy  session  the  caucus  again  refused  to  en- 
dorse the  filibuster  policy,  but  southern  congressmen  began  pressing 
the  friends  of  Hayes  for  further  assurances.  The  irreconcilables  were 
nevertheless  confident  of  success;  while  the  House  was  in  separate  ses- 
sion, Randall,  the  author  of  the  successful  filibuster  against  the  Force 
Bill  of  1875,  would  be  the  presiding  officer.®® 

Randall  and  the  Completion  of  the  Electoral  Count 

Randall’s  rulings  during  the  next  two  days  fully  justified  this  con- 
fidence, but,  during  the  House  session  of  February  23,  Randall  unex- 
pectedly reversed  his  position.  After  the  defeat  of  a motion  by 

“House,  “Political  Career  of  Randall,”  98-99;  Barnard,  Hayes,  378-380;  Wall, 
Watterson,  161-162;  Woodward.  Reunion  and  Reaction,  183;  see  also  A.  H. 
Coffroth  to  Randall,  February  20,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  February  23,  1877. 

“See  particularly  letters  to  Randall  from  John  E.  Reilly,  Feijruary  22,  1877; 
Harman  Yerkes,  February  23,  1877;  William  B.  Thomas,  February  23,  1877;  James 
P.  Barr,  February  24,  1877;  Charles  F.  Coates,  February  24,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

“Barnard,  Hayes,  381-382;  Fuller,  Speakers  of  the  House,  198. 
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the  irreconcilables  to  adjourn  until  10:00  a.m.  the  following  Mon- 
day, Randall  sustained  an  objection  to  a second  motion  to  adjourn 
until  9:30  a.m.  Monday  and  ruled  the  motion  dilatory.®^  The  aston- 
ished congressmen  reacted  violently  to  this  arbitrary  disregard  of 
House  rules.  Many  pounded  and  slammed  their  desks,  others  mounted 
their  chairs  and  shouted  for  recognition,  while  still  others  rushed 
forward  to  the  speaker’s  desk.  Randall  finally  restored  order  and 
defended  his  decision.  “The  Chair  rules  that  when  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  directs  anything  to  be  done,”  he  announced,  “or 
when  the  laws  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  enacted 
in  obedience  thereto,  directs  any  act  by  this  House,  it  is  not  in  order 
to  make  any  motion  to  obstruct  or  impede  the  execution  of  that 
injunction  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.’’®^  Under  Randall’s 
firm  hand  the  House  formally  recorded  its  rejection  of  the  Electoral 
Commission  decision  on  the  Oregon  returns,  and  rejoined  the  Senate 
to  continue  the  electoral  count. 

During  the  next  several  days  Randall  was  subjected  to  intense 
pressure  from  every  side.  Party  leaders  including  William  McClelland, 
Victor  E.  Piollet,  and  James  P.  Barr  demanded  that  he  use  every 
means  possible  to  prevent  completion  of  the  count,®®  but  many  of 
Randall’s  closest  friends  insisted  the  Democracy  was  “honor-bound 
to  submit  to  the  verdict,  as  distasteful  as  it  will  be.”  Concluded 
W.  W.  H.  Davis:  “The  other  side  will  carry  off  the  stolen  goods,  we 
carry  off  the  honors.”®^  “The  question,”  explained  George  M.  Dallas, 
was  whether  the  Democracy  had  “more  to  fear  from  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  who  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  commercial  disturbances 
of  a 2nd  political  campaign,  or  more  to  hope  from  these  who  resent 
the  great  outrage  which  we  are  resisting?”®® 

Businessmen  in  both  parties  helped  to  provide  the  answer.  “In  the 
name  of  a prostrate  business  and  of  the  four  hundred  operatives  . . . 

House.  "Political  Career  of  Randall,”  99-100. 

“Quoted  in  Fuller,  Speakers  of  the  House,  199;  see  also  DeAlva  S.  Alexander, 
History  and  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Boston,  1916),  129-130; 
Haworth,  Disputed  Election,  258,  276-277. 

“See  letters  to  Randall  from  McClelland,  February  26,  1877;  Piollet,  February 
26,  1877;  Barr,  February  26,  1877;  John  F.  Faunce,  February  24,  1877;  N.  W.  Warner, 
February  26,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

Davis  to  Randall,  February  26,  1877;  see  also  letters  to  Randall  from  Davis, 
February  17,  1877;  Malcolm  Hay,  February  24,  1877;  John  W.  Pierce,  February  22, 
1877;  Samuel  Dickson,  February  26,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

“Dallas  to  Randall,  February  25,  1877;  see  also  Dallas  to  Randall,  February  20, 
1877,  Randall  Papers. 
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we  employ,”  wrote  one  Pennsylvania  manufacturer,  “we  beseech  you 
to  HASTEN  the  Presidential  count  and  save  the  nation  from  anarchy 
and  . . . bankruptcy.”®'*  Should  the  Democracy  force  a new  elec- 
tion, “I  can  only  assure  you  that  the  Republicans  will  sweep  the 
country,”  warned  Randall’s  Republican  banker  friend,  Anthony  J. 
Drexel:  “The  feeling  . . . among  all  business  men  (both  Democratic 
and  Republican)  is  intense  and  it  should  be  heeded  by  those  now 
having  the  grave  responsibility  of  deciding  this  question. 

The  vote  of  nine  states—  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  WTst  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin-still remained  to  be  counted,  and  the  irreconcilables  fought  for 
time  by  objecting  to  the  Republican  returns  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island.  Their  objections  were  overruled,  and  on  February  26 
the  two  sets  of  returns  from  South  Carolina  were  presented,  contested, 
and  referred  to  the  Electoral  Commission.  The  Commission  required 
but  one  day  to  hear  arguments  and  to  render  its  fourth  consecutive 
eight-to-seven  vote  in  favor  of  the  Republican  returns.  The  irrecon- 
cilables in  joint  session  objected  to  the  verdict,  and  Congress  again 
divided  to  vote  on  the  decision. 

Time  was  running  out,  but  on  February  26  the  negotiations  that 
had  begun  shortly  after  the  election  between  the  representatives  of 
Hayes,  the  Texas-Pacihc  lobby,  and  southern  political  leaders  were 
successfully  concluded  and  publicized  at  a conference  held  that  eve- 
ning.^- Even  the  pessimistic  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster  was  certain 
“those  fretful  fools,”  the  irreconcilables,  would  “yield  to  the  outside 
pressure  & surrender  to  ‘law  and  order’,”'*®  and  John  W.  Forney  con- 
gratulated Simon  Cameron  “upon  what  now  seems  to  be  the  assured 
success  of  the  Republican  party.”'*'* 

As  expected,  the  Senate  accepted  and  the  House  rejected  the  Elec- 
toral Commission  verdict  in  the  South  Carolina  case,  and  the  joint  ses- 
sion was  resumed.  The  Democratic  returns  from  Tennessee  and  Texas 
were  presented  and  counted,  but  when  the  returns  from  Vermont 
were  read,  an  objection  w'as  raised  by  the  conservative  Abram  S. 

®°J.  P.  Crozer  to  Randall,  Febriiar)’  28,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

“Drexel  to  Randall,  Februarv  26,  1877:  see  also  S.  E.  Malone  to  Randall,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

'^Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  .890-391. 

“Barnard,  Hayes,  386-391;  \Voodward,  Reunion  and  Reaction,  183;  see  also  Wall, 
IVatterson,  162-165. 

“Brewster  to  Simon  Cameron,  February  26,  1877,  Cameron  Papers. 

Forney  to  .Simon  Cameron,  February  27.  1877,  Cameron  Papers. 
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Hewitt,  New  York  businessman,  confidant  of  Tilden,  and  one  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  movement  to  complete  the  count.  Hewitt’s 
objection  was  overruled,  a violent  debate  resulted,  and  the  House 
withdrew  from  the  joint  session.  Meeting  separately,  the  House  im- 
mediately voted  to  adjourn  until  the  following  day,  March  1.  The 
irreconcilables  had  received  a totally  unexpected  reprieve.®® 

The  House  session  of  March  1,  1877,  was  “probably  the  wildest  that 
ever  occurred  in  any  American  legislative  body.’’®®  Determined  to 
take  full  advantage  of  their  opportunity,  the  irreconcilables  harassed 
Randall  with  every  known  filibustering  device.  Lobbyists  crowded 
the  chamber  and  the  galleries  were  packed  with  noisy  partisans. 
Randall  finally  cleared  the  floor  and  gaveled  the  House  to  order.  “If 
gentlemen  forget  themselves,”  he  announced,  “it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Chair  to  remind  them  that  they  are  members  of  the  American  Con- 
gress.”®'^ News  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  promising  the 
Democracy  control  of  Louisiana  after  completion  of  the  count— the 
purpose  of  Hewitt’s  interruption  of  the  count  was  to  gain  such  an 
agreement— depleted  the  ranks  of  the  irreconcilables,  and  Randall  ef- 
fectively countered  every  attempt  to  prolong  the  House  proceedings.®® 

Once  more  the  House  joined  the  Senate  in  joint  session.  The  Demo- 
cratic returns  from  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  were  counted,  and 
the  feeble  last-ditch  objections  of  the  irreconcilables  to  the  Republi- 
can returns  from  Wisconsin  were  overruled.  During  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  of  March  2,  the  count  was  finally  completed  and  the 
presiding  officer  announced  the  results.  Hayes  and  Wheeler  were 
officially  declared  elected  over  Tilden  and  Hendricks  by  an  electoral 
vote  of  185  to  184.®® 

“At  last,  the  agony  is  over,”  proclaimed  the  Republican  press  in 
Pennsylvania:  “Right  and  Justice  Triumphant. ”i®®  “And  Tilden  was 
Cheated  out  of  the  Presidency,”  replied  the  Democracy:  “The  Great 

“^Barnard,  Hayes,  391-392;  Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency,  391-392.  Hewitt 
later  explained  that  he  had  no  intention  of  aiding  the  irreconcilables,  but  only 
wanted  time  for  an  agreement  to  be  reached  ending  the  carpetbag  regime  in 
Louisiana.  Randall  knew  of  his  purpose,  he  maintained,  and  both  men  had  agreed 
that,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Louisiana  negotiations,  the  attempted  fili- 
buster should  be  suppressed:  Barnard,  Hayes,  391-392. 

®*'  Fuller,  Speakers  of  the  House,  199. 

Quoted  ibid.,  200;  see  akso  Hawortb,  Disputed  Election,  276-277. 

Barnard,  Hayes,  395-396. 

Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency , 392-393. 

’'"'Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  7,  1877. 
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Shame  Accomplished.”!®^  But  not  even  defeat  could  unite  the  State 
Democracy.  Although  Wallace’s  journal  also  attacked  the  electoral 
“crime,”  its  chief  concern  was  with  the  “truly  wonderful”  rise  of 
Randall  “in  the  estimation  of  the  office-holders,  office-seekers  and 
newspaper  correspondents  who  revolve  around  Returning  Board 
Hayes.  . . . The  speaker  is  no  longer  ‘Sam  Randall,’  or  ‘Bill 
McMullin’s  Sam,’  or  ‘the  representative  of  the  Fourth  Ward  crowd,’  ” 
it  complained,  “but  ‘Speaker  Randall,’  ‘Statesman,’  ‘patriot,’  ‘hero.’”!®^ 

Randall  was  deluged  with  congratulations  and  condolences.  “Some 
people  here  are  willing  to  worship  you,”  reported  one  Philadelphia 
admirer,  “while  others  are  ready  to  eat  you  up.”!®®  Randall’s  fight  to 
complete  the  count  had  been  supported  by  only  four  of  the  other  six- 
teen Democratic  congressmen  from  Pennsylvania,!®^  but  even  the 
most  partisan  Democrats  agreed  that  Randall  “did  what  was  right” 
in  his  position  as  speaker.!®®  “You  have  extorted  praise  from  your 
most  bitter  partisan  opponents,”  rejoiced  Crawford  County  leader  J.  B. 
Brawley:  “You  stand  alone  among  all  our  statesmen,  and  even  with 
judges,  as  the  only  one  who  can  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  rise 
above  party.”  Like  scores  of  other  Democrats,  Brawley  had  visions  of 
Randall  as  the  party’s  candidate  in  the  next  presidential  election.!®® 

Nor  was  Randall’s  newly-acquired  status  based  exclusively  upon 
increased  Democratic  support.  Belatedly  forwarding  the  petition  he 
had  been  circulating,  Henry  Charles  Lea  wrote:  “I  suppose  that  we 
must  have  a Democratic  speaker  in  the  next  Congress,  and  such  being 
the  case  I think  I am  safe  in  saying  that  your  fellow  townsmen,  without 
distinction  of  party,  would  be  glad  to  do  what  they  could  to  secure 
the  speakership  for  you.”!®!  The  most  interesting  communication 
received  by  Randall,  however,  came  from  William  H.  Kemble,  Re- 
publican national  committeeman  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

“^Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  March  2,  1877;  see  also  ibid.,  March  9,  1877. 

’“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  5,  1877. 

’“  James  McClintock  to  Randall,  March  8,  1877;  see  also  William  McMullin  to 
Randall,  March  4,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

’“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  3,  1877. 

C.  B.  Hurst  to  Randall,  March  3,  1877;  see  al.so  Henry  Sherwood  to  Randall, 
March  4,  1877,  Randall  Papers;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  March  16,  1877. 

’“J.  B.  Brawley  to  Randall,  March  9,  1877:  see  also  John  W.  Pierce  to  Randall, 
March  1,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

’“Lea  described  the  signers  of  his  petition  as  "politically  opposed  to  you  in  the 
past  and  expecting  so  to  continue  in  the  future”;  Henry  Charles  Lea  to  Randall. 
March  2,  1877,  Randall  Papers.  Randall  corresponded  regularly  with  about  half 
of  them. 
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Treasury  Ring  and  the  Philadelphia  machine.  “It  was  within  my 
power  to  control  the  apportionment  ol  Philadelphia  at  the  last  con- 
gressional apportionment,”  explained  Kemble: 

Many  Democrats  and  still  more  Republicans  were  anxious  to 
create  a district  that  should  be  Democratic  but  one  that  you 
should  either  not  be  a resident  of  or  one  in  which  you  would 
most  likely  lose  the  nomination.  1 took  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  Philadelphia  to  have  one  Democratic  congress- 
man . . . moreover  ...  I preferred  him  to  be  an  able  man. 

If  it  was  my  choice  that  was  to  be  consulted  I preferred  you  to 
any  man  in  the  party.  ...  I have  been  very  much  abused  for 
the  last  two  years  by  those  who  thought  your  conduct  had  not 
justified  my  good  opinion  of  you.  . . . But  I now  write  you  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring  that  your  conduct  during  the  last 
week  fully  justified  your  friends.  . . . Still  so  few  men  now  days 
rise  up  superior  to  the  littleness  of  politics  that  when  a man 
do  it  he  deserves  special  commendation  and  for  this  I thank 
you  as  a citizen  and  as  a friend  congratulate  you.!*^*^ 

Several  weeks  later  Randall  explained  to  Chauncey  F.  Black  his 
reasons  for  permitting  completion  of  the  count.  “If  I had  done  dif- 
ferently,” he  wrote,  “I  would  have  been  ruined  and  disgraced— a small 
matter  when  compared  with  the  future  certainty  of  the  disintegration 
of  our  party  and  as  I believe  to  be  followed  by  an  end  of  liberty  in 
the  Country  & a succession  of  military  elections.”^®®  Upon  assuming 
the  speakership  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  Randall  had  announced: 
“In  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  confided  in  me  I shall  en- 
deavor to  be  absolutely  fair  and  impartial  . . . believing  myself,  as 
I really  am,  no  more  than  the  voice  of  the  House  itself.”^^®  The  voice 
of  the  House  had  demanded  completion  of  the  count,  and  Randall 
submitted  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Henry  Watterson,  in  claiming  the  whole  truth  regarding  the  seating 
of  Hayes  woidd  never  be  known,  noted  the  “double  constructions  pos- 
sible to  men’s  actions,  the  contradictory  promptings,  not  always 
crooked. Watterson’s  observation  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
tortuous,  seemingly  contradictory,  course  pursued  by  Randall  during 

William  H.  Kemble  to  Randall,  March  2,  1877;  for  support  of  Kemble’s  claim, 
see  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  Randall,  February  26,  1873,  Randall  Papers. 

Randall  to  Chauncey  F.  Black.  March  22,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

™ CottgresstoJifl/  Record,  44  Conf^ress,  2 Session,  V,  pt.  1,  p.  6;  see  also  Randall’s 
draft  ''Creed  for  himself  as  Speaker,”  on  reverse  of  telegram  from  Miles  Ross,  dated 
November  30,  1876,  Randall  Papers. 

'“Quoted  in  Wall,  Watterson,  163;  see  also  Woodward,  Reunion  and  Reaction,  6. 
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the  electoral  controversy.  Randall’s  use  oi  the  Twenty-second  Joint 
Rule  to  deadlock  Congress  and  his  violent  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Electoral  Commission  bill— followed  by  his  vote,  from  the  floor,  for 
passage  of  the  bill;  his  caucus  appeals  to  delay  and  prevent  completion 
of  the  count— followed  by  his  arbitrary  decisions  which  crushed  the 
attempted  filibuster  of  the  irreconcilables,  decisions  which  ignored 
the  very  House  rules  he  had  sworn  to  uphold  and  which  he  himself 
had  frequently  invoked  in  previous  sessions  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
majority;  none  of  these  actions  admit  of  a simple  explanation. 

Certainly  concern  for  his  own  political  future  and  that  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  were  important  considerations  in  all  of  Randall’s  activi- 
ties. Throughout  the  electoral  controversy  he  was  in  close  contact 
with  Tilden  and  his  advisors.  The  party  high  command  approved 
his  defense  of  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule,  and  when  Tilden  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  support  the  Electoral  Commission  bill,  Randall  aban- 
doned his  opposition  to  the  measure.  But  while  Hayes  was  being 
counted  in,  Tilden  vacillated.  Randall  then  attempted  to  rally  and 
unite  the  party  against  completion  of  the  count,  but  was  twice  over- 
ruled by  his  own  party  caucus.  "Wdren  the  count  had  progressed  to 
the  point  where  the  only  alternative  to  its  completion  w'as  civil  strife, 
Tilden  telegraphed  Randall  sanctioning  completion, and  Randall 
again  deferred  to  Tilden’s  wishes.  The  apparent  contradictions  in 
Randall’s  actions,  therefore,  were  the  result  of  his  loyalty  to  a vacillat- 
ing Tilden  and  a tribute  to  Randall’s  party  regularity. 

Randall’s  attitudes  and  activities  regarding  the  interparty  negotia- 
tions that  accompanied  the  final  settlement  similarly  reveal  a combi- 
nation of  self-interest  and  party  regularity.  Although  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  Texas-Pacific  subsidyi^^  and  fearful  of  a possible  alli- 
ance between  northern  Republicans  and  conservative  southern  Demo- 
crats, Randall  was  neither  unaware  of  nor  insensitive  to  the  political 
and  economic  concessions  offered  by  the  friends  of  Hayes  to  southern 
Democrats.  For  more  than  a decade  Randall  had  championed  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  South  in  Congress,  and  just  prior  to  his 

.Anticipating  McKinley’s  explanation  of  why  he  took  the  Philippines,  Randall 
later  told  Thomas  B.  Reed  his  decision  to  force  completion  of  the  count  was  "an 
inspiration  from  God";  quoted  in  House,  “Political  Career  of  Randall,"  102,  For 
an  interesting  but  unsupported  account,  attributed  to  Randall,  of  how  Jeremiah 
S,  Black  cost  Tilden  the  election,  see  Sam  Hudson,  Pennsylvania  and  Its  Public 
Men  (Philadelphia,  1909)  , 315. 

113  Nevins,  Hewitt,  381;  Eckenrode,  Hayes,  230.  This  telegram,  however,  is  not 
in  the  Randall  Papers. 

See  particularly  Woodward,  Reunion  and  Reaction,  127,  140-149,  175-177. 
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February  24  stand  against  the  irreconcilables,  he  had  conferred  secretly 
with  both  Democratic  and  Republican  congressional  leadersd^^ 
Randall  needed  southern  support  for  re-election  as  speaker,  and  in 
helping  to  strengthen  the  Democratic  party  in  the  South  he  would 
be  adding  to  his  own  strength  as  a party  leader. 

Finally,  as  a former  Whig  with  many  influential  business  friends 
and  supporters  in  both  parties,  Randall  was  acutely  aware  of  the 
economic  dislocation  resulting  from  the  political  crisis  and  of  the 
demands  and  pressures  exerted  by  the  business  community  for  a 
peacelul  settlement.  Randall  himself  had  a personal  economic  stake 
in  such  a settlement.  Although  his  chief  source  of  income  was  his 
congressional  salary,  Randall  in  secret  partnership  with  John  F. 
Rusling  of  New  York  was  promoting  the  construction  of  a railroad 
in  Ohio.  At  the  end  of  January,  1877,  Rusling  informed  Randall 
that  negotiation  of  an  agreement  to  construct  an  additional  ninety 
miles  of  this  line,  an  agreement  that  would  net  the  partners  “$100,000 
in  bonds  & from  300  to  500  acres  of  coal  lands,”  was  dependent  upon 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  electoral  dispute.!^® 

Randall  was  widely  acclaimed  by  his  contemporaries  for  his  “patri- 
otic action”  in  forcing  completion  of  the  electoral  count. Modern 
historians,  however,  have  focused  their  attention  on  the  negotiations 
that  accompanied  the  deadlock  and  have  generously  assigned  credit 
for  the  peaceful  solution  to  virtually  every  one  of  the  principals  in- 
volved except  Randall.  With  J.  Donald  Cameron,  Randall  has  been 
relegated  to  that  obscurity  that  has  generally  been  the  fate  of  Penn- 
sylvania political  leaders  in  the  annals  of  our  national  history.  The 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  but  for  the  partisan  aggressiveness  of 

House,  “Political  Career  of  Randall,’’  99.  See  ibid.,  100-109,  for  another 
analysis  of  Randall's  activities  and  motives  during  the  electoral  controversy. 

F.  Rusling  to  Randall,  January  29,  1877,  Randall  Papers.  Also  involved  in 
the  negotiations  was  Thomas  C.  Platt  of  New  York;  see  letters  to  Randall  from 
Rusling,  April  12,  May  26,  June  17,  1876;  T.  C.  Platt,  July  26,  September  3,  23, 
1876;  J.  B.  Brawley,  April  28,  1877,  Randall  Papers. 

^''The  phrase  is  Hewitt’s;  Nevins,  Hewitt,  386;  see  also  Rhodes,  History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,  VII,  277-278;  Oberholtzer,  History  of 
the  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War,  HI,  309,  312;  Fuller,  Speakers  of  the  House, 
197;  Mary  P.  Follett,  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (New  York,  1896)  , 
110-111;  Tarbell,  The  Tariff  in  Our  Times,  83-84. 
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Secretary  of  War  J.  Donald  Cameron,  there  would  have  been  no 
electoral  deadlock  following  the  presidential  election  of  1876;  and 
but  for  the  political  conservatism  of  House  Speaker  Samuel  J.  Randall, 
that  deadlock  would  not  have  been  peacefully  resolvedd^® 

Nevins,  Hewitt,  386,  does  acknowledge  the  importance  of  Randall's  role,  but 
he  has  Randall  share  "principal  credit”  for  the  peaceful  settlement  with  Hewitt. 
On  the  claims  made  for  the  other  principals,  see  particularly  Haworth,  Disputed 
Election,  334;  Woodward,  Reunion  and  Reaction,  183;  Barnard,  Hayes,  386-395; 
Wall,  Watterson,  147-151,  162-166;  Hesseltine,  Grant,  411-412.  On  the  significance 
attached  by  contemporaries  to  the  role  of  J.  Donald  Cameron,  see  below.  Chapter 
XII. 


CHAPTER  XII 


TJic  Cameron  TransfeC^  of  1877:  The  End  oj 

an  Era 

Early  in  December,  1876,  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  presi- 
dential electors  met  at  Harrisburg,  and  Matthew  S.  Quay  tele- 
graphed Rutherlord  B.  Hayes:  “Pennsylvania  has  cast  her 
twenty-nine  electoral  votes  for  you.”i  The  Cameron  organization 
produced  the  largest  block  of  electoral  votes  recorded  for  Hayes  by 
any  state,  and  in  view  of  Secretary  of  War  J.  Donald  Cameron’s  role 
in  making  possible  the  Republican  victory  in  the  disputed  election, 
most  political  observers  believed  he  would  be  retained  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  incoming  president. 

“.\n  Okligation  That  Cannot  Be  Resisted” 

Even  before  the  presidential  election,  professional  politicians  recog- 
nized the  claims  of  the  Cameron  organization  upon  Hayes.  Empha- 
sizing tlie  lact  that  [.  Donald  Cameron  had  delivered  twenty-four 
votes  to  Haves  on  the  decisive  ballot  in  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  prophetically  observed  that 
should  the  Secretary  of  War  “be  able  to  seize  enough  electoral  votes 
in  the  South  by  means  of  the  . . . bayonet  to  secure  the  election  of 
Hayes,  he  will  bind  him  by  an  obligation  that  cannot  be  resisted.”^ 
Secretary  Cameron  did  use  federal  troops  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Tilden,  and  during  the  electoral  controversy  several  Pennsylvania 
delegations  visited  Hayes  in  Ohio  to  remind  him  of  his  debt  to  the 
Cameron  organization.  Pennsylvania  “is  not  a mendicant  for  posi- 
tion,” explained  one  Republican  journal,  “but  has  claims  that  deserve 
to  be  recognized. 

.\fter  completion  of  the  electoral  count,  Hayes  was  besieged 
by  visitors  and  petitions  urging  the  retention  of  J.  Donald  Cameron 

'Quay  to  Haves,  December  6,  1876  (photostat).  Quay  Papers. 

- Harrisburg  Patriot,  September  7,  1876. 

^Quoted  in  Rcllefonte  Repiihliran,  December  20,  1876;  see  also  Quay  to  Hayes, 
January  30,  1877  (photostat)  , Quay  Papers;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  February  23,  1877; 
McClure,  Old  Time  Notes.  II,  478, 
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in  his  cabinet.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Washington,  Hayes  was  visited 
by  the  entire  Pennsylvania  Republican  congressional  delegation,  and 
under  Quay’s  direction,  a steady  stream  of  Pennsylvanians  called  upon 
the  president-elect.'*  With  partisan  bitterness  the  Harrisburg  Patriot 
summarized  the  case  for  J.  Donald  Cameron.  The  Secretary  of  War 

gave  his  Fraudulency  the  requisite  votes  at  Cincinnati  in  the 
decisive  moment,  and  . . . stripped  the  frontier  of  its  defenders 
...  in  order  to  carry  the  elections  in  three  southern  states 
by  military  violence.  . . . When  the  election  was  over  and 
while  the  returning  boards  were  industriously  manipulating 
ballots  . . . Secretary  Cameron  concentrated  troops  in  the  capital 
with  the  vaunt  that  he  would  use  them  to  inaugurate  the 
candidate  of  the  conspiracy  in  defiance  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  That  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  good 
this  truculent  boast,  a bill  was  prepared  under  the  same 
malignant  auspices  to  arm  and  equip  the  militia  of  Penn- 
sylvana  in  support  of  the  usurpation.  . . . To  these  menaces 
of  civil  war  were  due  the  electoral  commission  and  the  final 
success  of  the  conspiracy.® 

“Shall  such  services  be  forgotten  in  the  moment  of  victory,”  sneered 
the  Patriot,  “and  must  the  Fraudulent  President  be  reminded  of  his 
obligation  ...  by  beggarly  petitions?”  When  other  Pennsylvania 
Republicans,  including  Governor  Hartranft  and  Simon  Cameron’s 
son-in-law,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  were  proposed  as  possible  cabinet 
appointees,  the  Patriot  dismissed  the  proposals  as  “foolish.”  “Don 
did  not  go  through  all  the  disreputable  work  of  the  campaign  for 
the  benefit  of  other  people,”  it  insisted;  “That  is  not  a Cameron 
trait.  Cameron  will  be  in  the  cabinet  of  Hayes  or  nobody  goes  in 
from  Pennsylvania.”® 

The  major  Pennsylvania  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  J.  Donald 
Cameron  came  from  the  friends  of  Blaine.  This  group,  led  by 
Edward  McPherson  and  Philadelphia  Mayor  William  S.  Stokley, 
wanted  revenge  for  the  anti-Blaine  activities  of  the  Cameron  delegates 
at  the  Cincinnati  convention.  Warning  of  the  dangers  of  an  alliance 

‘ Oberholtzer,  History  of  the  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War,  III,  SS.In.;  see 
also  Lewis  W.  Smith  to  Simon  Cameron,  March  6,  1877,  Cameron  Papers. 

® Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  5,  1877.  J.  Donald  Cameron  “made  Hayes  President." 
announced  John  Bigelow  of  New  York.  “Hayes’  presidenq'  is  purely  the  creation 
of  the  war  department”;  John  Bigelow,  Retrospections  of  An  Active  Life  (~>  vols.; 
New  York,  1909-1913),  'V,  309-310.  For  similar  opinions,  .see  R.  W.  Petriken  to 
Simon  Cameron,  March  12,  1877,  Cameron  Papers;  McClure,  Old  Time  Notes.  H, 

® Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  5,  1877. 
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with  the  Cameron  organization,  the  group  urged  Hayes  to  appoint 
McPherson  to  his  cabinet^ 

But  Hayes  had  already  made  his  decision.  As  early  as  March,  1871, 
he  had  concluded  that  certain  party  leaders,  including  Simon  Cameron, 
were  too  influential  with  Grant  and  were  “not  safe  counsellors.”® 
Grant’s  second  administration  strengthened  this  conviction,  and 
during  the  electoral  controversy  Carl  Schurz  “reminded”  Hayes  that 
“Don  Cameron’s  only  political  significance  consists  in  being  the  son 
of  his  father;  that  among  the  political  sets  in  Pennsylvania  the 
Cameron  set  is  one  of  the  most  unsavory,  and  that  official  recogni- 
tion of  it  . . . would  at  once  seriously  discredit  the  character  of  a 
reform  Administration.”®  Two  days  later,  on  February  19,  1877, 
Hayes,  anticipating  completion  of  the  electoral  count,  recorded  in 
his  diary  his  determination  to  appoint  “A  new  Cabinet.”^® 

Nevertheless,  the  Republican  senatorial  oligarchy  that  controlled 
the  national  government  during  the  Grant  years  expected  little 
opposition  from  Hayes.  The  new  president  not  only  lacked  the 
personal  popularity  of  Grant,  but  his  prestige  had  been  seriously 
impaired  by  the  electoral  controversy.  Confident  of  their  own  power, 
the  aggressive  spoilsmen  fully  expected  to  dictate  Hayes’  policies  as 
well  as  the  appointment  of  his  cabinet.^!  Hayes  held  his  first  meeting 
with  Grant’s  cabinet  on  March  6 and  immediately  clashed  with 
J.  Donald  Cameron  and  Zachariah  Chandler.  Before  leaving  office. 
Grant  had  directed  a telegram  to  New  Orleans  withdrawing  federal 
protection  from  Louisiana’s  carpetbag  government,  but  Secretary 
Cameron  prevented  the  telegram  from  being  sent.  Cameron  and 
Chandler  now  demanded  that  Hayes  recognize  the  Republican  regime 
in  Louisiana,  but  Hayes  refused.^® 

’At  Cincinnati,  William  H.  Kemble  circulated  among  the  delegates  a $5,000  check 
which  he  claimed  was  Blaine’s  payment  for  securing  passage  of  a legislative  measure; 
ibid.,  March  7,  1877.  See  also  Lewis  W.  Hall  to  Edward  McPherson,  December  11, 
1876,  February  17,  March  5,  1877,  McPherson  Papers. 

® Williams,  Diary  and  Letters  of  Hayes,  III,  136. 

“Carl  Schurz  to  Hayes,  February  17,  1877,  in  Bancroft,  Speeches,  Correspondence, 
and  Political  Papers  of  Carl  Schurz,  III,  390-391.  , 

“Williams,  Diary  and  Letters  of  Hayes,  III,  419.  When  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  reminded  Hayes  that  he  had  won  the  nomination  with  Pennsylvania 
votes  given  by  delegates  who  had  disregarded  the  instructions  of  their  constituents, 
Hayes  ended  the  interview  by  remarking  that,  if  this  was  true,  the  delegates  had 
done  “very  wrong”;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  8,  1877. 

” Brinkley,  President  and  Congress,  152-154;  Carl  R.  Fish,  The  Civil  Service 
and  the  Patronage  (New  York,  1905) , 204-205,  215. 

“ Nevins,  Fish,  858;  Barnard,  Hayes,  418-419. 
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The  Camerons  Denied 

The  following  day  Hayes  submitted  his  seven  cabinet  selections 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  For  Secretary  of  State  he  nominated 
Wililam  M.  Evarts  oi  New  \’ork;  Evarts  had  defended  Andrew 
Johnson  and  had  been  an  open  critic  of  the  Grant  administration. 
Carl  Schurz,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Liberal  Republican  revolt 
of  1872,  was  Hayes’  choice  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  for 
Postmaster  General,  Hayes  selected  a former  Confederate  from 
Tennessee,  David  M.  Key.  J.  Donald  Cameron  would  be  replaced  as 
Secretary  of  War  by  George  \V.  McCrary  of  Iowa,  the  favorite  of 
the  Texas-Pacific  interests  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Electoral 
Commission  Act.^^ 

The  nominations  shocked  and  angered  Republican  Senate  leaders. 
Not  only  did  the  president  obviously  intend  to  adopt  a policy  of 
appeasement  toward  the  South— “there  is  no  merit  or  excuse  for  the 
Southern  policy  adopted  by  Hayes,”  protested  Simon  Cameron— 
but  he  had  also  violated  the  rule  of  senatorial  courtesy.  Evarts  and 
New  York  Senator  Roscoe  Conkling  were  personal  enemies,  and  in 
rushing  to  the  defense  of  Conkling,  Simon  Cameron  growled:  “A 
Republican  President  should  appoint  Republicans!”^^  When  Hayes 
refused  to  withdraw  the  nominations,  the  angry  leaders,  ignoring 
the  Senate  tradition  of  confirming  the  appointment  of  former  or 
present  members  without  reference  to  committee,  referred  the  names 
of  the  seven  nominees  to  seven  different  and  as  yet  unorganized 
committees. 

The  disappointment  of  organization  Republicans  over  the  refusal 
of  Hayes  to  retain  }.  Donald  Cameron  in  his  cabinet  was  “a  sight  to 
draw  tears  from  a marble  statue,”  gloated  the  Democracy.’*'  During 
the  next  three  days  Hayes  was  subjected  to  intense  pressure  in 
behalf  of  the  younger  Cameron.  Even  the  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
interpreting  the  president’s  stand  as  an  appeal  for  support  from 
the  Blaine  faction  in  Pennsylvania,  warned  Hayes  that  the  people 
he  had  “snubbed  and  rejected  exercise  more  influence  upon  their 
party  in  this  state  out  of  power  than  all  the  McPhersons  . . . could 
wield  were  they  possessed  of  all  the  offices”  at  the  president’s 

^ Ibid.,  414-417;  Chester  L.  Barrows,  William  M.  Evarts:  Eawyer,  Diplomat, 
Statesman  (Chapel  Hill,  1941)  , 296,  309. 

“ Quoted  in  Barnard,  Hayes,  419. 

’“Barrows,  Evarts,  312:  Barnard,  Hayes,  418-419. 

’“Harrisburg  Patriot.  March  10,  1877. 
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disposal.i^  But  Hayes  stood  firm.  Mass  meetings  in  support  of  the 
president  were  held  in  Philadelphia  and  in  other  major  cities  through- 
out the  country,  and  in  the  face  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  the 
Senate  revolt  collapsed.  All  of  Hayes’  nominees  were  confirmed. 
Simon  Cameron,  explaining  that  he  was  acting  under  instructions 
Irom  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  he  headed, 
\oted  for  the  confirmation  of  Evarts,  then  recorded  his  approval  of 
the  appointment  of  the  relormer  Schuiv  and  of  the  southern  Demo- 
crat, Kcy.i^  The  opening  battle  had  gone  to  Haves. 

The  Resign.vtion  or  Simon  C;ami:ron 

The  Senate  had  capitulated  on  March  10,  and  th:it  same  day  Simon 
Cameron  addressed  to  Governor  Hartranit  a brief,  formal  resigna- 
tion of  his  Senate  seat,  effective  March  12.^-'  Although  the  resignation 
was  not  formally  announced,  the  press  of  both  parties  was  full  of 
rumors.  In  an  interview  on  March  13,  Simon  Cameron  finally  declared: 
“Yes,  I am  going  to  resign.  ...  It  comes  about  because  I am  tired 
of  public  life.  .\11  the  stories  about  my  great  dissatisfaction  . . . 
are  all  humbug,  especially  as  regards  Mr.  Hayes.’’-® 

Perhaps  the  78-year-old  master  politician  was  tired  of  public  life. 
Except  for  the  rescinding  of  the  resolution  censuring  him  for  his 
conduct  of  the  War  Department  under  Lincoln,  Simon  Cameron’s 
fourth  Senate  term  had  scarcely  been  a source  of  personal  satisfaction. 
Shortly  after  assuming  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Cameron,  in  keeping  with  Senate  tradition,  had 
his  portrait  painted  on  one  of  the  doors  of  the  committee  room. 
Unfortunately,  he  chose  the  uppermost  panel,  and  he  was  attacked  by 
his  political  opponents  throughout  the  country  for  thus  slandering 
with  his  “brazen  image  of  impudence’’  such  former  chairmen  as 
Henry  Clay.-^  Cameron  next  attracted  attention,  and  the  criticism 
of  many  Republican  journals,  by  refusing  to  return  his  back  pay 
under  the  Salary  Grab  Act.  He  was  ridiculed  on  the  Senate  floor 
for  his  financial  views,  and  for  three  years  Grant  repeatedly  ignored 
his  efforts  to  secure  a cabinet  post  for  Pennsylvania.  By  1874  it 

Ibid.,  Vfarch  8.  1877:  see  also  Williams,  niary  and  Letters  of  Hayes,  III,  426. 

’Mlavrisburg  Patriot.  March  12,  1877:  Rarnard.  Hayes,  419;  Burgess.  Administra- 
tion of  President  Hayes,  67-69. 

’"Simon  Cameron  to  John  F.  Hartranft,  March  10.  1877  (copy),  Cameron  Papers. 

""Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  14,  1877. 

"’St.  Louis  Republican  quoted  in  Centre  Hall  Centre  Reporter,  May  22,  1873. 
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was  widely  reported  that  Cameron  was  planning  to  resign  following 
the  elections  that  year,  but  the  Democratic  victory  put  an  end  to 
any  such  plans.^^ 

Cameron’s  senatorial  career  during  the  next  two  years  was  equally 
devoid  of  accomplishment.  Among  eastern  Republican  senators  he 
stood  alone  in  defending  the  inflation  bill,  but  a veto  wiped  out  his 
hard-earned  victory  and  the  Specie  Resumption  Act,  which  Cameron 
opposed,  became  law.  He  helped  restore  the  tariff  reductions  of  1872, 
but  Congress  ignored  every  demand  of  the  Pennsylvania  protectionists 
for  further  tariff  increases.  Grant  finally  placed  Cameron’s  son  in  his 
cabinet,  and  the  younger  Cameron  played  a vital  role  in  preventing 
the  election  of  Tilden,  but  throughout  the  electoral  controversy  the 
party  leadership  ignored  Simon  Cameron.  His  stand  against  the 
electoral  commission  bill  provoked  only  the  laughter  of  his  senatorial 
colleagues,  and  he  felt  that  Hayes,  to  assure  his  victory,  had  treason- 
ably permitted  concessions  to  be  offered  to  the  former  rebels. ^3  The 
new  president  then  committed  the  cardinal  sin  of  ingratitude  by 
refusing  to  acknowledge  his  political  debt  to  Pennsylvania;  he  not 
only  refused  to  retain  J.  Donald  Cameron  in  his  cabinet,  but  he  also 
rejected  a proposal  that  the  elder  Cameron  be  appointed  to  the 
English  mission.34 

To  Simon  Cameron’s  political  frustration  was  added  the  personal 
embarrassment  of  a $50,000  breach-of-promise  suit  filed  against  him  in 
February,  1877,  by  a Mrs.  Mary  S.  Oliver.  The  widowed  Mrs.  Oliver 
charged  that  Cameron  secured  for  her  a position  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  promised  to  marry  her,  and  enjoyed  certain  “improper 
privileges”  without  keeping  his  promise.  Cameron’s  friends  rallied 
to  his  defense,  and  even  his  longstanding  critic,  the  New  York  Tribune, 

— See  particularly  Harrisburg  Patriot,  January  12.  1874;  Bellefonte  Republican, 
May  27,  1874. 

-’^In  May,  1878,  Simon  Cameron  briefly  emerged  from  retirement  to  deny  angrily 
that  he  had  been  a party  to  any  bargain  made  with  southern  Democrats  during  the 
electoral  controversy.  “If  any  such  bargain  yvas  made,”  he  insisted,  "it  must  have 
been  negotiated  bv  that  new  school  of  politicians  who  indulge  in  modish  senti- 
mentalism and  cowardice  calling  them  statesmanship,  and  go  about  sneering  at 
obsolete  courage  and  political  conviction,  calling  them  ‘radicalism’  quoted  in 
National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography , II,  82. 

-‘Hoar,  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years,  II,  383.  -\s  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Cameron  would  have  had  to  work  closely  with 
F.varts.  whom  he  intensely'  disliked.  Several  of  Cameron’s  contemporaries  con 
sidered  this  an  important  factor  in  his  resignation;  see  particularly  Barrows,  Evarts. 
312:  Charles  R.  4ViIliams,  The  Life  of  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,  Nineteenth 
President  of  the  United  States  (2  vols.;  Boston.  IflH)  , II,  28n. 
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labeled  the  charges  “unadulterated  nonsense.”  Maintained  the 
Tribune:  “Whatever  Simon  Cameron  does,  he  does  not  break  his 
promises.  If  Simon  Cameron  had  promised  to  marry  anyone,  he  is 
going  to  do  it  or  die  in  the  attempt. Most  of  Cameron’s  opponents, 
however,  enjoyed  themselves  immensely  at  the  expense  of  the  elderly 
widower.  “Ah,  old  Simon,  you  gay  old  dog,  you!”  jeered  one 
journal:  “Who’d  a thought  it?”*^  At  the  time  of  his  resignation  from 
the  Senate,  the  breach-of-promise  suit  was  still  pending  in  a District 
of  Columbia  court.^^ 

The  “Cameron  Transfer” 

Simon  Cameron  had  reason  to  be  tired  of  public  life,  but  his  denial 
of  dissatisfaction  with  Hayes  was  as  misleading  as  his  declared 
intention  to  resign— announced  three  days  after  he  had  already 
privately  submitted  his  resignation.  His  contemporaries  almost 
universally  interpreted  the  resignation  as  a protest  against  the  policies 
of  Hayes,  and  the  elder  Cameron  but  strengthened  this  conviction 
when,  in  announcing  his  decision,  he  indicated  it  would  be  “very 
gratifying”  to  have  his  son  elected  as  his  successor.^s  Actually,  the 
master  politician  left  nothing  to  chance.  Before  publicly  confirming 
his  resignation,  he  met  privately  with  his  lieutenants  and  with  the 
members  of  the  Republican-controlled  legislature  to  insure  the  votes 
necessary  to  secure  his  son’s  election. 2^*  The  senatorial  election  would 
be  “purely  a personal  matter  in  the  settlement  of  which  the  people 

“New  York  Tribune  quoted  in  Bellefonte  Republican,  March  14,  1877;  see  also 
letters  to  Simon  Cameron  from  Orville  E.  Babcock,  February  9,  1877;  C.  A.  Holmes, 
February  10.  1877;  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster,  February  11,  1877,  Cameron  Papers. 

“Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  Februarv  16,  1877:  see  also  Harrisburg 
Patriot.  February  9,  1877. 

-^Cameron  refused  to  make  a settlement  out  of  court,  and  after  repeated  post- 
ponements the  case  was  finally  tried  in  March,  1879.  Cameron’s  attorney  proved 
that  Mrs.  Oliver  had  accepted  $1,000  from  Cameron,  and  Cameron  was  acquitted; 
Lancaster  New  Era,  March  22,  29,  April  5,  1879;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman, 
•April  4,  11.  1879.  See  also  Brewster  to  Cameron,  March  18.  1879;  William  A.  Cook 
to  Cameron,  April  1,  1879,  Cameron  Papers. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  14,  1877.  See  Edward  J.  Stackpole,  Behind  the 
Scenes  With  a Newspaper  Man:  Fifty  Years  in  the  Life  of  an  Editor  (Philadelphia, 
1927),  167,  for  an  undocumented  “little  story  known  to  few,”  concerning  J.  Donald 
Cameron’s  refusal  of  the  chairmanship  of  an  important  commission  proposed  by 
Hayes  to  promote  better  relations  with  the  South,  and  his  announcement  that  he 
would  return  to  Washington  as  a member  of  the  Senate. 

“Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman,  March  16,  1877;  see  also  Welsh,  “Degradation 
of  Pennsylvania  Politics,”  333;  Hudson.  Pennsyh'ania  and  Its  Public  Men.  203; 
VfcClure.  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  479. 
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of  Pennsylvania  will  not  be  permitted  the  smallest  part,”  complained 
the  Democracy.  “It  is  merely  the  interest  of  the  reigning  family  in 
Pennsylvania  which  is  to  be  promoted.”^*’ 

Most  organization  Republicans  w'armly  endorsed  J.  Donald 
Cameron  for  his  father’s  Senate  seat,"i  q^Pte  unexpectedly  the 
conservative  Philadelphia  North  American  raised  the  flag  of  revolt. 
“It  is  no  easy  work  to  overturn  a power  strengthened  by  generations 
of  political  favoritism  and  corruption,”  announced  Morton  Mc- 
Michael’s  journal,  “but  it  is  not  an  impossible  one”: 

We  appeal  . . . vainly  we  fear,  but  earnestly— to  the  Republican 
Legislature  to  save  the  state  from  the  discredit  which  every 
man  knows  will  attach  to  it  when  the  story  goes  to  the  world 
of  this  hereditary  transfer  of  title.  How  can  we  with  unblush- 
ing face  ask  honor  for  a Commonwealth  that  herself  ignores 
all  that  honor  dictates?^^ 

Demanding  an  end  to  the  “proprietary  government”  in  Pennsylvania 
as  represented  by  the  rule  of  the  Camerons,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  joined  the  revolt,  and  during  the  next  several  days  every 
Republican  journal  in  the  city  except  the  Bulletin  announced  its 
opposition  to  the  election  of  J.  Donald  Cameron.^s 

The  Democratic  press  did  its  utmost  to  encourage  the  revolt,  and 
appealed  especially  to  the  Blaine  faction  and  to  the  friends  of 
Hayes,  but  the  movement  attracted  virtually  no  support  outside  of 
Philadelphia.^'*  On  the  evening  of  March  14,  the  Republican  legisla- 
lative  caucus  endorsed  J.  Donald  Cameron  for  the  United  States 
Senate  by  a vote  of  132  to  1;  the  sole  dissenting  legislator  voted  for 
Morton  McMichael.  In  attacking  the  Republican  lawmakers,  the  dis- 
appointed Harrisburg  Patriot  grudgingly  defended  the  Camerons. 
“Inasmuch  as  they  make  no  fine  pretenses  of  political  morality  they 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  13,  1877. 

®^See  particularly  Bellefonte  Republican,  March  14,  1877;  David  Derikson  to 
Simon  Cameron,  March  15.  1877;  Henrv  W.  Brande  to  Simon  Cameron,  March  17, 
1877,  Cameron  Papers. 

Philadelphia  North  American,  March  13,  1877. 

“Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  14,  15,  1877;  Bellefonte  Democratic  Watchman, 
March  16,  1877. 

^ Ibid.,  March  16,  1877;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  14,  15,  17,  20,  1877;  R.  M.  Birkman 
to  Simon  Cameron,  March  21,  1877;  Edward  M.  Paxson  to  Simon  Cameron,  March 
21,  1877,  Cameron  Papers.  At  the  insistence  of  J.  Donald  Cameron  and  despite 
protests  from  leading  Philadelphia  Republicans,  Grant  had  dismissed  the  city’s 
postmaster  who  had  supported  Blaine  in  the  Cincinnati  convention.  This,  con- 
cluded the  Patriot,  was  the  reason  for  the  Philadelphia  revolt;  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
March  15,  1877. 
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do  not  possess,”  maintained  Wallace’s  journal,  ‘‘they  are  better  than 
their  party.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  Camerons  that  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  radical  representatives  at  Harrisburg  there  can  be  found 
but  a single  man  with  a soul  of  his  own?”35  The  Philadelphia  dis- 
senters and  the  Democracy  continued  to  protest,  but  with  the  Re- 
publican lawmakers— the  ‘‘Cameron  Transfer  Company,”  according  to 
their  opponents— holding  a majority  of  forty-nine  votes  on  joint  ballot, 
J.  Donald  Cameron’s  election  appeared  to  be  a certainty.^® 

The  Democratic  legislative  caucus  unanimously  selected  Andrew  H. 
Dill,  United  States  Senator  William  A.  Wallace’s  chief  lieutenant 
and  State  Senator  from  Union  County,  to  oppose  J.  Donald  Cameron^^ 
and  on  March  20  the  General  Assembly  went  through  the  formality 
of  an  election.  In  the  House,  former  United  States  Senator  John  Scott, 
William  A.  Albright  of  Carbon  County,  J.  Donald  Cameron,  and 
Dill  were  placed  in  nomination.  The  names  of  Scott  and  Albright 
were  then  withdrawn,  and  in  the  balloting,  Cameron  received  115 
votes  to  75  for  Dill.  In  the  Senate  Cameron  received  31  votes  to  18 
for  Dill.  The  following  day  the  General  Assembly  met  in  joint 
session  and  J.  Donald  Cameron  was  officially  declared  elected  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  his  father’s  unexpired  term,  with  a total  of  146 
votes  to  93  for  Dill.''*'^  “In  Mr.  Cameron  the  State  will  have  a Senator 
who  is  as  Republican  as  Paul  was  a Christian,”  declared  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph;  “no  man  has  or  will  engrave  his  name  higher  in  the 
temple  of  fame  than  our  new  Senator,”  echoed  machine  journals.®® 

When  the  dissenting  Philadelphia  Republican  press  greeted  the  re- 
sults with  personal  attacks  against  the  Camerons,  father  and  son,  the 
Cameron  organ  replied  in  kind.  It  dismissed  the  “bastard  Republican 
journals  in  Philadelphia”  and  “the  red  necktie  snobs”  as  “the  floating 
scum  on  the  waters  of  party  politics.”^®  Simon  Cameron’s  critics  had 
never  proved  “that  he  ever  failed  in  duty,  ever  robbed  the  State,  or 

^Ibid.,  March  15,  1877. 

^Tbid.,  March  17,  1877;  see  also  ibid.,  March  16,  20,  1877:  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  March  16,  1877. 

Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  16,  1877. 

“In  the  House  voting,  Curtin  received  one  vote  from  a Dauphin  County  As- 
semblvman  and  John  J.  Jackson,  Wyoming  County  Assemblyman,  received  the 
vote  of  his  colleague  from  Wayne  County.  Dill  voted  for  Hiester  Clymer  in  the 
•Senate  voting:  Pennsylvania  House  Journal,  1877,  584-588:  Pennsylvania  Senate 
Journal,  1877,  528-529,  590.  See  also  Harrisburg  Patriot,  March  21,  1877. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  21,  1877;  Bellefonte  Republican,  March  21,  1877. 

“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  March  28,  April  4,  1877;  see  also  Bellefonte  Democratic 
Watchman,  March  23,  1877;  Harrisburg  Patriot,  April  5,  1877. 
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enriched  himself  at  the  State’s  expense,”  maintained  a second  machine 
journal;  “if  therefore,  he  sought  power,  it  was  for  good  ends.”  Only 
“in  the  minds  of  these  men  who  led  nobody  and  never  can  succeed 
anybody”  was  it  “quite  a political  crime”  for  “a  worthy,  educated 
gentleman  to  succeed  his  father.”'*^  “We  want  no  better  evidence  that 
the  Camerons  are  good  and  efficient  Republicans  than  the  abuse 
they  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,”  concluded  still  another 
machine  journal: 

The  party  owes  them  much.  . . . Let  them  prate  about  the 
Cameron  Dynasty,  but  let  Repid)licans  take  care  of  those  who 
have  taken  care  of  their  party.  I.et  them  honor  the  man  to 
whom  the  party  owes  its  success.  .\  party  must  liave  leaders, 
and  we  would  sooner  have  a Cameron  to  lead  us  to  victory 
than  the  inefficient  pygmies  whose  bungling  leadership  woidd 
lead  us  to  defeat.'*- 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  furor  over  the  “Cameron  Transfer” 
gradually  subsided.  The  leaders  and  press  of  both  parties  increasingly 
turned  their  attention  to  the  legislative  sessions,  and  particularly 
to  the  continuing  struggle  between  Hayes  and  the  Republican  leaders 
in  Congress.  The  political  process  continued,  but  the  retirement  of 
Simon  Cameron  marked  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania politics.  The  following  month  the  independent  Republican 
Penn  Monthly  observed  the  occasion  with  a lengthy  review  of  the 
public  career  of  Pennsylvania’s  master  politician.  Admitting  un- 
certainty as  to  the  real  cause  of  Cameron’s  retirement,*'^  the  Penn 
Monthly  concluded; 

This  only  is  certain,  that  our  great  Commonwealth  was  stirred 
to  her  depths.  Her  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Cameron  recalls 
the  feudal  ages.  It  is  more  than  a principle;  it  is  a passion, 
deep,  fervent,  inextinguishable.  Her  sons  will  ever  rally  at 
the  slogan  of  the  chief  who  has  scattered  his  favors  broadcast 
among  them— who  has  secured  Tom  a place,  Dick  a credit  at  the 
Bank,  and  Henry  the  patronage  of  some  big  corporation.  This 
man  is  too  rich  to  stoop  to  bribe  and  buy  votes;  he  owns  the 
whole  purchasable  political  material  of  the  State,  in  both 
parties.  Until  this  generation  of  our  politicians  pass  away, 

“ Bellefonte  Republican,  March  21,  1877. 

“Huntingdon  Globe  quoted  ibid.,  March  28,  1877. 

“As  contributing  factors  it  indicated  Hayes’  refusal  to  name  J.  Donald  Cameron 
to  his  cabinet,  Simon  Cameron’s  “paternal  desire  to  give  his  darling  hoy  a chance,” 
and  the  elder  Cameron’s  “wish  to  find  leisure  to  attend  to  his  jjcnding  hreach-of- 
promise  suit”;  Penn  Monthly,  VlII  (1877)  , 2.')5. 
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or  until  the  State  acquires  sufficient  self-respect  to  make  anti- 
Cameronism  a test  in  both  parties,  there  will  be  no  change 
in  this  matter.  And  til  then  the  Commonwealth  will  remain 
what  it  is— a State  with  less  inlluence  in  the  national  councils 
than  others  that  cast  one-half  or  a third  of  her  votes. 

Rather  ironically,  Simon  Cameron’s  last  public  act  had  been  primarily 
a protest  against  this  very  lack  of  national  recognition  of  Pennsylvania. 

Following  his  resignation,  Simon  Cameron  returned  to  his  home 
at  Donegal  Springs  and  his  major  activity  during  the  remaining 
twenty  years  of  his  life  was  the  management  of  his  extensive  prop- 
erties.^'' He  retained  his  interest  in  State  and  national  politics,  and 
continued  to  be  attacked  by  the  Democracy  and  by  Republican 
opponents  of  the  machine  organization  he  had  created,  but  his  retire- 
ment from  the  public  scene  was  permanent.  He  had  handed  over  to 
his  son  the  control  and  the  destiny  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  End  of  an  Era 

Pennsylvania  had  emerged  by  1877  as  a bulwark  of  Republicanism. 
During  the  political  crisis  that  preceded  the  Civil  War,  a new  party 
was  organized  in  the  State,  a party  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  to  the  protective  tariff,  and  the  war  helped  entrench 
that  party  in  control  of  the  State  government.  Continuation  of  that 
control  required  effective  leadership  and  organization,  and  the  party 
produced  a group  of  leaders  unexcelled  in  their  organizing  ability. 
Upon  this  combination  of  principles  and  organization  rested  Republi- 
can ascendancy  in  Pennsylvania. 

Of  these  two  factors,  organization  has  been  emphasized  by  historians 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  principles.  Yet  the  State  Republican  organi- 
zation during  this  period  consistently  adhered  to  the  party’s  basic 
principles.  The  political  effectiveness  of  these  principles  lay  in 
their  simplicity  and  their  relevance  to  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. No  political  program  had  more  basic  appeal  to  Pennsylvania 
Republicans  than  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  no  economic 
program  attracted  more  widespread  support  than  the  doctrine  of 
tariff  protection. 

Ibid.,  255;  see  also  ibid.,  VII  (1876),  412. 

By  December,  1876,  he  had  amassed  stocks,  bonds,  and  real  estate  with  a 
market  value  of  more  than  $983,000:  a year  later  he  valued  his  estate  at  about 
$1,100,000;  notes  dated  December,  1876  and  January  1,  1878,  Cameron  Papers. 
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During  the  war  years  the  great  majority  of  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publicans equated  loyalty  to  the  Union  with  loyalty  to  the  party 
that  w'as  fighting  to  preserve  the  Union.  They  viewed  political 
dissent  as  treason  and  regarded  support  of  the  Republican  party  at 
every  level  of  government  as  a jaatriotic  duty.  In  the  post-war  period, 
they  associated  preservation  of  the  hard-won  Union  victory  with 
continued  Republican  political  ascendancy.  Pennsylvania  Republi- 
cans believed  that  Republican  control  of  the  national  government 
depended  upon  continued  control  of  the  State,  and  they  repeatedly 
demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  the  Union  by  their  party  regularity 
at  the  polls.  To  the  generation  of  Pennsylvanians  who  fought  the 
Civil  War,  the  Bloody  Shirt  was  more  than  a clever  campaign  tech- 
nique; it  was  a familiar  and  a meaningful  call  to  arms. 

Equally  fundamental  was  the  commitment  of  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publicans to  the  protective  tariff.  Dedication  to  the  Union  provided 
the  party  with  an  ideal  that  transcended  barriers  of  region,  class,  and 
nationality,  and  the  doctrine  of  tariff  protection  served  to  bridge  the 
economic  barriers  to  political  unity.  The  doctrine  of  protection 
attracted  the  support  of  almost  every  segment  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
economy,  and  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  developed  it  into  a 
panacea  for  all  economic  ills.  Pennsylvania  Republicans  regarded 
loyal  support  of  their  party  as  essential  to  the  triumph  of  protection 
as  a national  policy,  and  long  after  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
war  had  lost  their  appeal,  the  demand  for  tariff  protection  remained 
the  hallmark  of  Pennsylvania  Republicanism.'*® 

To  the  Union  and  the  protective  tariff  Pennsylvania  Republicans 
subordinated  all  other  public  issues.  No  abuse  of  power  or  neglect 
of  responsibility  by  their  party  leaders  was  so  serious  that  it  could 
not  be  offset  by  an  appeal  to  party  loyalty.  Only  in  1874  did  Re- 
publican voters,  reacting  to  the  impact  of  the  depression  and  the 
continuing  corruption  in  public  life,  refuse  to  support  their  party 
organization,  but  when  control  of  the  national  or  State  government 
W'as  at  stake  they  supported  the  organization  and  its  leaders.  Neither 
the  continuing  depression  nor  the  deep  split  within  the  Republican 

’'’See  David  Montgomery,  “Radical  Republicanism  in  Pennsylvania,  1866-1873. 
PMHB,  LXXXV  (October,  1961)  , 439-457.  Montgomery,  however,  identifies  the 
views  of  the  independent-minded  Governor  Geary  as  expressed  in  his  messages  to 
the  legislature  as  the  views  of  the  party  leaders,  and  then  asserts  that  Radical 
Republicans  were  forced  to  evolve  new  principles  after  the  Panic  of  1873. 
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party  over  the  currency  issue  could  overcome  the  strength  of  party 
loyalty  and  permanently  break  the  habit  of  party  regularityd'^ 

Afost  Pennsylvania  Republicans  regarded  party  defeat  as  too  high 
a price  to  pay  even  for  needed  reforms.  At  the  municipal  level  they 
occasionally  bolted  the  party  and  attempted  reform  through  the 
ballot  box,  but  in  State  and  national  elections  the  bolters  rejoined 
the  party  regulars. Unwilling  to  reject  a party  organization  that 
had  proved  its  ability  to  win  state-tvide  contests,  Republican  voters 
attempteil  reform  through  constitutional  revision.  Their  party  organi- 
zation opposed  ratification  of  the  new  constitution  and  circumvented 
many  of  its  reform  provisions,  but  the  great  majority  of  Republicans 
nevertheless  remained  loyal  to  their  party  leaders. 

Despite  the  advantage  of  strong  party  loyalty  among  Republican 
voters,  at  no  time  between  1865  and  1877  did  the  Republican  party 
in  Pennsylvania  poll  more  than  52.7  per  cent  of  the  total  two-party 
vote,  and  after  1873  its  highest  total  was  but  51.6  per  cent.  The 
party  re-elected  Governor  Ilariranft  in  1875  with  barely  51  per  cent 
of  the  two-party  vote,  and  the  following  year  carried  the  State  for 
Mayes  with  oidy  51.6  per  cent.‘“^  7’his  continued  strength  of  the 
State  Democracy  gave  great  importance  to  leadership  and  organiza- 
tion in  maintaining  Republican  ascendancy  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  many  areas  of  the  State,  Republican  victory  was  largely  a matter 
of  making  (ertain  that  Re])ublicans  had  qualified  for  the  franchise 
by  payment  of  a State  or  county  tax,  tliat  they  were  duly  registered, 
and  that  they  turned  out  to  cast  their  ballots  on  election  day.  Con- 
tributions and  assessments  channeled  to  local  leaders  through  the 
party  managers  and  the  State  chairman  financed  the  pre-election 
activities,  and  the  deep-rooted  opposition  to  the  “Confederate,”  “Free 
Trade”  Democracy,  plus  the  economic  and  social  pressures  exerted  in 
the  absence  of  a secret  ballot,  helped  ensure  the  desired  results.  The 
party  organization  strengthened  devotion  to  the  Republican  cause 
by  rewarding  faithful  party  service  with  patronage  in  a variety  of 
forms:  with  favorable  legislation  or  the  defeat  of  undesirable  bills; 

See  Stanley  Coben,  “Northeastern  Business  and  Radical  Reconstruction:  A Re- 
examination." MississipN  Valley  Historical  Rex'ieiv,  XLVI  (June,  1959)  . 67-90;  Irwin 
Un^er,  "Business  Men  and  Specie  Resumption,”  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
LXXXIV  (March,  1959),  46-70. 

'*See  Bryce,  American  Coynmonwealth,  II,  138. 

Bradlev.  “Post-Bellum  Politics  in  Pennsylvania,”  399-400;  Smull’s  I.e^islative 
Hand  Book,  I87L  284-289;  ibid.,  1874,  356-358;  ibid.,  1875,  364-366;  ibid.,  1876, 
267-268;  ibid..  1877.  280. 
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with  appointments  to  iederal,  State,  and  local  offices;  with  contracts: 
and  with  interest-free  and  unsecured  deposits  of  State  funds.  The 
party  organization  thus  used  the  rewards  of  party  victory  to  ensure 
continued  party  victory. 

Because  of  the  closeness  of  the  political  balance  in  the  state, 
however,  the  Republican  organization  depended  primarily  upon  the 
Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  County  Rings  for  its  margin  of  victory 
in  state-wide  contests.  A “Ring,”  according  to  Cameron’s  own  journal, 
w'as  “a  close  and  dexterous  combination  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
public  affairs,  and  of  electing  public  functionaries.”^®  So  long  as 
these  Rings  produced  the  majorities  necessary  for  party  victory, 
the  methods  they  employed  and  the  price  in  graft  and  corruption  they 
exacted  for  their  services  were  accepted  by  most  Republicans.  So 
intense  was  the  desire  for  party  success  that  it  became  an  end  in 
itself,  regardless  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  achieved. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  County  Rings  w-ere  particularly 
influential  in  the  State  government  and  in  party  conventions.  The 
large  delegations  they  sent  to  Harrisburg  made  possible  continued 
Republican  control  of  the  State  legislature,  and  their  blocks  of  dele- 
gates in  State  conventions  ensured  organization  control  of  party 
nominations.  In  view  of  the  party  regularity  of  the  Republican  elec- 
torate, the  problem  of  Republican  leadership  increasingly  became  a 
matter  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  interests  and  ambitions  of  the 
various  local  organization  leaders,  and  particularly  of  the  leaders  of 
Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties. 

From  its  inception  the  Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania  had  been 
rich  in  leadership,  but  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  State  organi- 
zation early  resolved  into  a rivalry  between  Simon  Cameron  and 
.Andrew  G.  Curtin.  Both  men  had  strong  popular  support,  and 
although  Cameron’s  greater  political  experience  and  wdder  personal  fol- 
lowing gave  him  an  advantage  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  contest,  his 
disastrous  experience  as  Secretary  of  War  under  Lincoln  placed  him 
on  the  defensive.  Despite  two  terms  as  Governor,  however,  Curtin 
could  not  gain  complete  control  of  the  party  organization,  and  by 
1867  Cameron  had  regained  sufficient  organization  support  to  win 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  master  politician  became 
one  of  Grant’s  leading  advisors,  and  used  the  patronage  at  his  com- 
mand to  further  consolidate  his  leadership  of  the  State  organization. 


“Harrisburg  Telegraph,  October  9,  1874. 
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The  Liberal  Republican  movement  in  1872  presented  the  Curtin 
faction  with  an  opportunity  to  dislodge  Cameron  in  the  name  of 
reform,  but  the  attempted  Liberal  Republican  fusion  with  the 
Democracy  sealed  Curtin’s  defeat.  Despised  by  Republicans  and  dis- 
trusted by  Democrats,  the  leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  revolt  became 
political  outcasts.  Cameron’s  choice,  John  F.  Hartranft,  became 
Governor,  and  he  appointed  one  of  Cameron’s  lieutenants,  Matthew 
S.  Quay,  as  his  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  Cameron  himself 
returned  to  the  Senate  in  the  easiest  victory  of  his  long  political 
career,  and  the  remaining  spoils  of  victory  were  divided  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  County  organizations. 

The  most  vulnerable  feature  of  Republican  rule  in  Pennsylvania 
was  the  organization’s  management  of  the  State  finances.  Although 
the  Democracy  could  not  prove  its  charges  of  corruption,  the  charges 
created  sufficient  suspicion  to  result  in  overwhelming  ratification  of 
a constitutional  amendment  substituting  popidar  election  for  legisla- 
tive choice  of  the  State  Treasurer.  Cameron’s  chief  lieutenant,  Robert 
W.  Mackey,  who  was  the  current  State  Treasurer  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Treasury  Ring,  then  capitalized  upon  the 
demoralization  of  the  Democracy  after  its  1872  defeat  to  secure  his 
own  nomination  and  re-election.  Mackey’s  victory  placed  both  the 
party  machinery  and  the  State  government  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Cameron  organization. 

The  demand  for  reform  nevertheless  continued  to  gain  popular 
support,  and  Republican  voters  united  with  Democrats  in  creating 
and  ratifying  a new  State  constitution.  But  changes  in  the  formal 
political  process  had  little  effect  upon  the  methods  and  objectives  of 
the  party  organization,  and  the  party  managers  easily  circumvented 
many  of  the  detailed  restrictions  embodied  in  the  new  frame  of 
government.®^  Disillusioned  over  their  failure  to  achieve  reform, 
repelled  by  disclosures  of  corruption  in  the  national  government, 
and  reacting  to  the  depression  that  followed  the  Panic  of  1873, 
sufficient  Republicans  refrained  from  voting  in  1874  to  enable  the 
Democracy  to  elect  its  State  ticket,  to  gain  control  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature,  and  to  sweep  the  congressional  elections.  The  Re- 
publican organization  failed  to  carry  Allegheny  County,  and  a new 
municipal  reform  movement  in  Philadelphia  cut  heavily  into  that 
county’s  usual  Republican  majority. 

®^Thus  although  most  types  of  special  legislation  were  prohibited,  the  party 
organization  substituted  general  legislation  by  class,  with  Philadelphia  County  a 
one-member  class. 
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The  Cameron  organization  immediately  arose  to  this  challenge 
and  systematically  eliminated  the  Democratic  gains.  A determined 
Philadelphia  Ring  crushed  the  city  reformers  in  the  municipal  elec- 
tions of  1875.  In  Allegheny  County,  Christopher  L.  Magee  assumed 
control  of  the  party  organization  and  began  the  creation  of  a political 
machine  that  would  soon  rival  that  of  Philadelphia.  A Republican 
majority  in  the  State  Senate  completely  frustrated  the  inexperienced 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House.  The  party  leadership  rewarded 
the  co-operative  Governor  Hartranft  with  a nomination  for  re-election 
in  1875,  but  with  Republican  management  of  the  State  finances  still 
under  fire,  the  organization  advanced  a successful  but  politically- 
unknown  banker  to  succeed  Mackey  as  State  Treasurer.  The  Democ- 
racy itself  assisted  by  dividing  openly  over  the  spoils  of  its  1874 
victory.  The  Cameron  organization  in  1875  again  carried  the  State, 
despite  the  creation  of  an  independent  party  by  the  Republican 
opponents  of  liquor.  Under  Magee’s  leadership  the  Allegheny  County 
organization  returned  a Republican  majority  more  than  twice  that 
received  by  the  Democracy  the  previous  year,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Ring  again  provided  the  margin  of  victory  in  a relatively  close  election. 
With  control  of  the  State  government  at  stake.  Republican  voters 
had  again  rallied  to  the  support  of  their  party  leaders. 

Pennsylvania’s  Republicans  further  demonstrated  their  party  loyalty 
and  regularity  in  the  presidential  election  of  1876.  Ignoring  the 
strong  voter  sentiment  for  Blaine,  the  Cameron  organization  com- 
mitted the  State’s  delegation  to  the  national  nominating  convention 
to  Hartranft.  Under  }.  Donald  Cameron’s  leadership,  the  organiza- 
tion delegates  then  helped  block  the  nomination  of  Blaine  by  aiding 
in  the  nomination  of  Hayes.  With  control  of  the  national  govern- 
ment at  stake,  however.  Republican  voters  disregarded  this  arbitrary 
leadership  and  supported  the  organization  in  carrying  the  State  for 
Hayes. 

The  Cameron  organization,  after  a long  struggle  with  Grant,  hnally 
secured  a cabinet  position  for  Pennsylvania  in  1876.  Grant  appointed 
y.  Donald  Cameron  his  Secretary  of  War,  and  after  the  election  of 
1876  the  younger  Cameron  used  his  position  to  guarantee  the  re- 
versal of  sufficient  southern  votes  to  prevent  a victory  for  Tilden. 
But  when  Hayes  was  finally  awarded  the  disputed  verdict,  the  new 
president  refused  to  retain  J.  Donald  Cameron  in  his  cabinet.  Capital- 
izing upon  the  outraged  pride  of  Pennsylvania  Republicans,  Simon 
Cameron  himself  rewarded  his  son  with  the  recognition  Hayes  had 
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refused;  the  master  politician  retired  from  public  life  and  installed 
his  son  as  his  successor  in  the  Senate  and  in  control  of  the  party 
organization  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1857  Republicanism  in  Pennsyl- 
vania had  produced  a leader;  and,  after  two  decades  of  intraparty 
conflict,  that  leader  had  so  entrenched  himself  and  so  molded  the 
party  organization  to  his  own  political  creed,  that  he  could  transfer 
his  position  and  his  power  to  his  son. 

Simon  Cameron's  political  career  during  this  period  provides  a 
striking  example  of  what  later  became  known  as  bossism— the  exercise 
of  political  leadership  and  the  control  of  political  power  without 
public  responsibility.  Pennsylvania  Republicans,  who  hail  come  to 
value  party  success  above  all  else,  found  in  Simon  Cameron  a per- 
sonification of  their  own  ideals  and  aspirations.  In  an  age  that 
worshipped  success,  he  not  oidy  had  actpured  a lortune  as  a business- 
man but  had  repeatedly  won  for  himself  the  most  valued  personal 
prize  in  State  politics,  a seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Firm  in  his  devotion  to  the  Ihiion  and  to  the  doctrine  of  tariff 
protection,  Cameron  inspired  the  confidence  of  the  great  majority 
of  Pennsylvania  Republicans  as  a leader  who  could  maintain  their 
party  in  pow'er  in  the  State  and  secure  for  it  recognition  in  the 
national  government.  The  voice  of  the  second  State  in  the  Union 
could  remain  unheard  on  most  ])ublic  issues  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  desires  of  the  party  rank  and  file  could  be  ignored  in 
nominations  and  elections,  and  the  State  government  itself  could  be 
subordinated  completely  to  the  control  of  the  party  machine  organi- 
zation. These  were  but  part  of  the  price  Pennsylvania  Republicans 
were  willing  to  pay  for  his  leadership. 

To  Simon  Cameron  the  responsibilities  of  public  office  and  party 
leadership  were  personal,  not  public.  Renowned  for  his  loyalty  to 
his  friends,  he  consolidated  his  position  through  a personal  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  This  system  was  so  successful  and  was 
so  widely  accepted  that  when  he  finally  chose  to  retire,  Cameron 
was  able  to  use  it  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  the  succession. 
Successful  leadership  of  the  Republican  organization  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  post-Civil  "War  period  demanded  not  a statesman 
but  a politician,  and  in  Simon  Cameron  the  party  produced  a 
prototype. 

Finally,  Re])ublican  ascendancy  in  Pennsylvania  during  this  period 
M'as  in  part  due  to  the  political  failure  of  the  State  Democracy. 
Despite  its  continued  voting  strength,  the  Democracy  remained  dis- 
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credited  and  disorganized.  It  failed  to  develop  unifying  principles 
as  effective  with  the  electorate  as  were  those  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  it  particularly  failed  to  produce  a leadership  that  could  end 
intraparty  rivalries  and  conflicts.  Lacking  a positive  program  and  an 
effective  leadership,  the  Democracy  could  not  perform  even  the  func- 
tion of  a responsible  opposition  party,  let  alone  regain  the  conhdence 
of  the  electorate  in  its  capacity  to  govern  the  Commonwealth. 

The  fortunes  of  the  State  Democracy  were  inseparably  bound 
with  those  of  the  party  as  a national  organization,  and  all  its  efforts 
to  divorce  State  from  national  issues  ended  in  failure.  Encouraged 
by  the  popular  demand  for  reform,  the  party  attempted  to  regain 
power  in  1872  by  fusing  with  the  Liberal  Republicans,  but  the 
attempted  fusion  failed  and  the  experiment  ended  in  disaster.  After 
the  party  defeat  in  the  gubernatorial  election  that  year,  thousands 
of  demoralized  Democrats  refused  to  vote  for  the  renegade  Republican 
Greeley,  and  the  resulting  Republican  landslide  left  the  State  Democ- 
racy more  disorganized  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  party  then  attempted  to  conduct  the  campaign  of  1873  on  State 
issues,  but  it  could  not  prove  its  charges  of  Republican  corruption 
in  the  management  of  the  State  finances  and  it  again  fell  before  the 
Republican  battlecry  of  the  Union  and  tariff  protection. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  1873,  the  Democracy 
assumed  the  role  of  the  document’s  political  guardian.  But  Republi- 
can voters  refused  to  recognize  their  leaders’  disregard  of  constitutional 
intent  as  sufficient  reason  to  bolt  their  party,  and  the  Democracy 
was  forced  to  resume  its  attacks  upon  the  Republican  Treasury  Ring 
as  its  best  hope  for  party  victory.  The  unexpected  Democratic  victory 
in  1874  proved  even  more  disastrous  to  the  party  than  repeated 
defeat.  As  a powerless  minority  the  Democracy  had  preserved  at  least 
the  semblance  of  unity;  the  party  now  openly  divided  over  the  spoils 
of  victory.  After  a demoralizing  struggle  William  A.  Wallace  gained 
the  chief  prize,  a United  States  senatorship,  and  replaced  Charles  R. 
Buckalew  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  party.  Wallace’s  opponents  then 
turned  to  Samuel  J.  Randall  in  their  desire  for  revenge,  and  Randall 
and  his  followers  attempted  to  expose  Wallace  and  his  lieutenants  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  Republican  Treasury  Ring.  The  attempt  failed, 
but  the  feud  thus  begun  between  the  rival  leaders  was  to  plague  the 
State  Democracy  lor  the  next  two  decades. 

The  Randall-Wallace  feud  committed  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy 
still  more  completely  to  controversial  national  issues,  particularh 
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to  the  tariff  and  Texas-Pacific  issues.  Rebelling  against  the  arbitrary 
leadership  of  both  men,  Democratic  inflationists  in  1875  made  the 
politically  dangerous  currency  question  a major  issue  in  the  State 
elections,  and  the  divided  Democracy  again  fell  before  the  Cameron 
organization.  Wallace  helped  prevent  Randall  from  gaining  the 
Speakership  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  in  December,  1875,  but 
the  following  year  Randall  prevented  Wallace  from  gaining  control 
of  the  State  delegation  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Neither  of  the  rival  factions  could  claim  Tilden  as  its  candidate  in 
1876;  divided  over  national  issues  and  torn  by  internal  dissensions, 
the  party  once  more  suffered  defeat.  Not  even  the  prospect  of  party 
victory  in  the  electoral  controversy  could  unite  the  State  organization. 
The  Wallace  faction  opposed  Randall’s  stand  in  behalf  of  Tilden, 
but  when  Hayes  was  awarded  the  disputed  decision,  they  attacked 
Randall  for  co-operating  as  Speaker  with  the  Republican  "conspiracy.” 

Denounced  as  the  party  of  treason  and  divided  over  national  issues, 
demoralized  by  repeated  defeat  and  disorganized  by  the  conflicting 
ambitions  and  arbitrary  leadership  of  Wallace  and  Randall,  the 
Democracv  remained  the  minority  party  in  Pennsylvania.  Without 
a responsible  leadership  and  a positive  program,  its  chief  prospect 
for  partv  victory  lav  in  a malfunctioning  of  the  Cameron  machine. 
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Black,  Cbauncey  L.,  177,  193,  197,  264- 
266,  283,  306;  and  Alta  Vela  con- 
troversy, 158;  attacks  Wallace  in 
senatorial  election,  141;  attacks 
Treasury  Ring,  188;  on  Bigler,  175; 
and  Wallace’s  1875  slate,  173-178; 
and  war  against  Ring  Democrats, 
151-162,  177 

Black,  James:  career,  203;  as  Prohibi- 
tion candidate,  206-207,  213;  at 
Prohibition  conventions,  215,  216, 
271;  as  Prohibition  leader,  204-207, 
210-212,  216,  217 

Black,  Jeremiah  S.,  152,  153,  157,  174, 
176,  283,  307  n.;  and  Alta  Vela 
controversy,  158;  career,  19,  20;  in 
Constitutional  Convention,  81;  and 
1872  presidential  nomination,  32: 
and  1875  senatorial  election,  137- 
146;  and  1876  presidential  nomina- 
tion, 264,  265  n.,  267,  269;  and 
Parks  conspiracy  trial,  240;  sup- 
ports Randall  against  Wallace, 
148,  159 

Black,  Lamon  and  Company,  158 
Blaine,  James  G.,  146,  255,  259,  262, 
278,  283,  297,  311-313,  317,  325; 
and  1875  senatorial  election,  136- 
137;  and  1876  presidential  nomina- 
tion, 253-254,  256-261;  and  Force 
Bill,  147 


Blair,  Samuel  S.,  49 
Blair  County,  49,  93  n„  173,  211 
Bloody  Shirt,  8,  18,  221,  321;  in  1873 
elections,  59-60,  69;  in  1874  elec- 
tions, 126,  128,  224;  in  1875  elec- 
tions, 169,  170,  182,  185;  in  1876 
elections,  254,  260,  277-279,  282, 
283 

Bloomsbnrg,  143 
Boom  Bill  scandal,  247 
Borie,  Adolph  E.,  164 
Boroughs,  2.  3 

Bo.ssism,  1,  14,  17,  24,  36,  37,  108,  326 
Boston,  139 

Bradford,  Benjamin  Rush,  212 
Bradford  County,  3,  4,  20,  111,  172,  200 
n.,  237 

Bradley,  Justice  foseph  P.,  298,  299 
Brawley,  J.  B.,  148,  305 
lireivers’  and  Liquor  Dealers’  Advocate, 
Pittsburgh,  210 

Brewster,  Benjamin  Harris,  293,  298, 
.303 

Bristow,  Benjamin  H.,  248,  256 
Brooklyn,  3 

Brooks,  Thomas  N.,  Ill 
Brown,  Henry  Armitt,  256 
Browne,  Rev.  Robert  Audley,  215;  Pro- 
hibition candidate,  216-219 
Buchanan,  James,  9.  18-21,  23,  160 
Buckalew,  Charles  R.,  21,  52,  71,  157, 
172,  266,  327;  career,  19;  in  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  81;  and 
constitutional  revision,  78;  opposes 
W'allace,  111;  runs  for  United 
States  Senator,  137-144;  seeks  Dem- 
ocratic gubernatorial  nomination, 
32-37;  supports  Randall  against 
W'allace,  174;  Wallace  defeats,  146 
Bucks  County,  3,  4,  42,  106,  253  n. 
Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  47,  317 
Bulletin,  San  Francisco,  70 
Business  interests:  and  Bristow  move- 
ment, 256;  and  campaign  funds, 
36,  283  n.;  in  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 81-82:  and  constitutional 
revision,  76,  77  n.;  1873  Constitu- 
tion and,  85;  and  electoral  con- 
troversy, 295-298,  303-304,  308; 
government  aid  to,  8-9;  in  State 
politics,  5-6 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  257 
Butler,  Judge  William,  48-50,  105-106, 
117 

Butler  County,  198,  219 

Cabinet,  United  States,  Pennsylvania 
representation  in,  135,  136,248-249, 
251  n.,  257-258,  310-315,  319  n.,  325 
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Cadwallader  family,  183 
California  and  Texas  Railroad  Con- 
struction Company,  141,  155 
Cambria  County,  48 
Cameron,  J.  Donald,  34  n.,  137,  151  n., 
168  n.,  197  n.,  259,  286,  287  n.,  290, 
291, 293,  315,  316  n.,  325;  appointed 
Secretary  of  War,  257,  258;  and 
1876  electoral  count,  287-288,  308- 
310;  and  1876  Republican  National 
Convention,  254,  259-262;  elected 
United  States  Senator,  316-319;  and 
Electoral  Commission  Bill,  296, 
297;  seeks  reappointment  to  Hayes’ 
cabinet,  310-313;  and  State  militia 
bill,  294;  supported  for  appoint- 
ment to  Grant’s  cabinet,  248 
Cameron,  Simon,  8,  19,  26,  28,  45,  73, 
77,  80,  87,  91,  93,  116,  141,  142,  145 
n.,  146,  151  n.,  153,  171,  174  n.,  183, 
185,  197  n.,  248-250,  258,  259,  276, 
303,  311;  backs  Hartranft  for  re- 
election  as  Governor,  167;  backs 
Mackey  for  State  Treasurer,  46; 
breach-of-promise  suit,  315-316; 
career,  9-11,  323-326;  defends  Cur- 
rency Inflation  Bill,  122,  123;  and 
1872  elections,  31-34,  37;  and  1874 
elections,  129,  131;  and  1875  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senator,  136, 
137;  and  1876  campaign,  281;  on 
1876  electoral  deadlock,  293,  315  n.; 
fourth  Senate  term  of,  314-315;  in- 
flationist views,  230;  Liberal  Re- 
publican opponents,  30;  opposes 
Blaine,  254  n.;  opposes  Electoral 
Commission  Bill,  296,  297;  origin 
of  title  of  “General,”  38  n.;  and 
patronage,  135,  257,  323;  Philadel- 
phia Republican  press  and,  23;  and 
President  Hayes,  312,  313,  315; 
re-elected  to  United  States  Senate, 
38-40;  Republican  press  defends, 
318-319;  resigns  from  Senate,  314; 
retirement,  reasons  for,  319,  320; 
wins  in  rivalry  with  Curtin,  10, 
323-324 

Cameron  Dynasty,  319 
Cameron  machine,  22,  29,  36,  45,  48-50, 
74,  79,  81,  94,  99,  102,  103,  133,  135, 
137,  152,  157,  163,  169,  200,  244, 
251  n.,  257  n.,  264,  281,  282,  312, 
313,  326,  328;  in  Allegheny  County, 
16-18;  controls  legislation,  75;  early 
revolts  against,  26-27;  and  1872 
elections,  31,  37;  and  1873  elec- 
tions, 46-47,  49-51,  73;  and  1874 
elections,  104-107,  115,  129,  134; 


and  1875  elections,  166-168,  189, 
190,  243;  and  1876  elections,  251- 
258,  262,  263,  285;  and  1877  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senator, 
317-318;  and  election  of  Hayes, 
310;  and  legislative  patronage,  38; 
legislative  program,  42-44;  and 
liquor  question,  201,  207,  215; 
nature  of,  11-13,  17-18;  opposes 
Constitutional  Convention,  87;  op- 
poses constitutional  revision,  76, 
77;  opposes  1873  Constitution,  89- 
92:  opposes  Electoral  Commission 
Bill,  296,  298;  opposes  re-election 
of  Scott  to  United  States  Senate, 
136;  in  Philadelphia,  13-16;  press 
and,  23;  proposes  State  militia 
bill,  294;  significance,  320-325;  and 
third-term  question,  247-255 
“Cameron  Transfer  Company,”  318 
Campaign  funds:  in  1872  elections,  34- 
35,  37;  in  1874  elections,  130;  in 
1875  elections,  193,  197;  in  1876 
elections,  280,  281,  283,  285;  and 
Prohibition  party,  204,  205,  216, 
271,  272;  uses  of,  322 
Campbell,  James,  137  n. 

Canada,  185 
Canals,  9,  85,  185 

Carbon  County,  106,  133,  200,  226,  239 
n.,  241,  318 

Carey,  Henry  C.,  81-82,  230 
Cary,  Samuel  F.,  273,  274,  284 
Cass,  George  W.,  55,  68,  139 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society,  211 
Caucus,  congressional,  264,  289;  in  1876 
electoral  deadlock,  300,  301,  307 
Caucus,  legislative,  10,  27,  139,  214; 
1873  Constitution  and,  83;  in  1874 
General  Assembly,  96,  99;  in  elec- 
tions of  United  States  Senators, 
38-40,  52,  137,  143,  144,  317,  318; 
misuse  of,  75 

Census,  Federal,  83,  100;  State  septen- 
nial, 83 

Centennial  of  1876,  20,  95,  132,  137, 
244,  281 

Centre  County,  56,  65,  115 
Cessna,  John,  168,  204,  249 
Chambersburg,  28 

Chandler,  William  E.,  34,  35,  129,  287 
Chandler,  Zachariah,  251  n.,  287,  290, 
312 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  65 
Chase,  Simeon  B.,  206,  216;  as  Prohibi- 
tion candidate,  207,  212,  213 
Chester,  208 
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Chester  County,  3,  4,  5,  48,  100-101, 
105-106,  127,  137  n.,  172,  216,  219 
Chicago,  205 

Chikls,  George  W.,  22,  286,  296 
Christian  Temperance  Alliance,  215 
Chronicle,  Pottsville,  239 
Cincinnati,  30,  31,  206,  232,  235,  237, 
251,  257  n.,  259,  311 
Citizens’  Centennial  Constitution  party, 
96-98 

Citizens’  Municipal  Reform  Associa- 
tion, 79,  97;  created,  27;  and  1873 
Constitution,  91;  and  1874  elec- 
tions, 128-129;  and  1876  elections, 
244,  285;  machine  defeats,  71 
Citizens’  Reform  party,  95 
City  Classification  Act  of  1874,  109 
Civil  rights,  135;  in  1874  elections,  107, 
113,  117,  125-126,  131;  in  1875 
elections,  169,  182 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  125 
Civil  service  reform,  26,  272;  national 
platforms  on,  260,  267 
Civil  War,  1,  16,  18,  20,  21,  121,  125, 
276,  277  n„  287,  296,  320,  321;  and 
anti-liquor  movement,  203;  eco- 
nomic significance,  4,  221,  225; 
political  significance,  7,  13;  see  also 
Bloody  Shirt 
Clay,  Henry,  314 
Clearfield,  137,  140 

Clearfield  County,  19,  20,  56,  204,  208, 
241;  Long  Strike  in,  240 
Cleveland,  215,  235,  237,  240,  271 
Clinton  County,  172,  222 
Clymer,  Hiester,  54  n,,  177,  318  n,, 
career,  21;  and  1875  elections,  193; 
in  1876  campaign,  278;  in  1876 
Democratic  conventions,  266,  267, 
270;  and  exposure  of  Belknap 
scandal,  277;  re-elected  to  Congress 
in  1872,  36;  re-elected  in  1874,  134; 
re-elected  in  1876,  284;  runs  for 
I’nited  States  Senate,  137-146;  seeks 
gubernatorial  nomination,  172, 
174,  175;  and  war  against  Ring 
Democrats,  161 
Clymer  Iron  Company,  21 
Coal  Gazette,  Mauch  Chunk,  47 
Coal  industry,  4,  5,  21,  117  n.,  165,  169 
n.,  308;  Long  Strike  in,  231-234; 
and  Tioga  Act  of  1865,  117;  see 
also  Anthracite  mining 
Coleman,  George  D.,  48;  family  of,  183 
Colfax,  Schuyler,  135 
Collectors  of  Customs,  29,  94 
Collis,  Charles  H.  T.,  95,  98.  101,  253 


Columbia  County,  19,  54,  110,  143,  172, 
274  n. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  227 
Commercial,  Pittsburgh,  38,  39.  43.  48, 
51.  52  n..  58.  68.  70-73.  131,  132, 
188,  217,  239;  barks  Mackey  for  re- 
election  as  State  Treasurer,  46;  and 
Constitutional  Convention,  87; 
and  1873  Constitution.  93;  leading 
Cameron  organ  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. 23;  on  third-term  ques- 
tion, 249,  251 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  249 
Committee  of  58  of  Philadelphia,  164 
Common  school  system:  and  proposed 
civil  rights  legislation,  125,  126; 
and  Republican  platforms,  50,  107; 
see  also  School  question 
Commonwealth,  Philadelphia,  108,  114, 
120.  124,  127,  144,  148;  attacks  Ring 
Democrats,  154.  159;  calls  for  in- 
vestigation of  State  finances,  149- 
151;  as  Democratic  spokesman,  109 
Congress,  United  States,  8,  9,  14,  18,  20, 
21,  53,  54,  56  n.,  121,  122,  125,  140, 
146,  149,  160,  178,  182,  188,  189, 
229,  244,  251.  263,  264,  275,  281  n., 
284,  295  n.,  315,  319,  328;  and  dis- 
puted presidential  election,  289- 
307;  investigating  committees  of, 
280;  and  President  Grant,  25-26; 
and  tariff  revision,  120;  see  also 
Elections,  congressional;  House  of 
Representatives,  United  States; 
Senate,  United  States 
Congressional  delegation,  Pennsylvania, 
2,  7;  Democratic  gains  in,  after 
1874  elections,  130;  and  Morrill 
Tariff,  8;  visits  President  Hayes, 
311 

Congressional  reapportionment,  42-43, 
78,  99 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  171,  257,  258,  261, 
276,  313 

Connecticut,  248 
Conscientious  objectors,  88 
Conservatism,  297,  307,  317;  in  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  82;  of 
Democratic  party,  18;  of  Randall, 
286,  303,  309 

Constitution,  Illinois,  of  1870,  223 
Constitution,  Pennsylvania,  of  1838,  6, 
86,  99;  amendments  to,  46,  79-81, 
324;  inadequacies,  74 
Constitution,  Pennsylvania,  of  1873,  77, 
108,  130,  164,  196,  244,  245,  279- 
280,  322,  324,  327;  amendment  pro- 
visions, 86;  and  “appointment”  of 
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United  States  Senators,  143;  in 
1874  elections,  107,  113-115,  131; 
and  Grange  movement,  223;  and 
liquor  question,  208,  212,  216; 
nature  of,  86;  and  railroads,  223; 
ratification  of,  86-93;  reform  pro- 
visions tested,  95-102;  reforms 
found  inadequate,  103-104,  322; 
schedule,  86 

Constitution,  United  States,  57,  169; 
and  disputed  presidential  election, 
289,  293,  302;  proposed  amend- 
ments, 250,  271 

Constitutional  Convention,  Pennsyl- 
vania. of  1838,  202 

Constitutional  Convention,  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  1873,  35,  41,  43,  79,  95, 
98,  99,  114,  244;  and  agricultural 
interests,  233;  committees  and  pro- 
ceedings, 82-86;  final  session,  94; 
financial  autonomy,  87;  legislative 
opposition  to,  86;  legislative  reso- 
lution for  referendum  on,  78-79; 
and  ratification  election,  90-92 
Constitutional  revision,  28,  74,  76-77; 
and  anti-railroad  sentiment,  223; 
Geary  supports,  78,  80;  inadequacy 
of,  103-104;  and  party  regularity, 
322 

Conventions,  nominating,  6,  24,  47,  48, 
96,  129,  323;  see  also  under  party 
names 

Cooke,  Jay,  28,  69 
Cooper,  John  M.,  155-162,  176  n. 
Cooper,  Peter,  273,  283-284 
Copperheads,  185,  277,  293 
Corporations,  8,  76,  190;  charters  of, 
and  legislative  corruption,  74;  1873 
Constitution  and,  85;  1874  Dem- 
ocratic platform  on,  113;  limita- 
tions proposed  by  Geary,  78;  see 
also  Anti-monopoly  rriovement 
Corruption,  18,  26,  44,  72,  93,  103,  108, 
319,  323,  324;  charged  in  senatorial 
elections,  47,  117,  145;  charges  of, 
against  Simon  Cameron,  9,  10;  as 
election  issue,  50-54,  57,  60,  61,  63, 
113,  119,  127,  128,  131,  134,  169, 
180-185,  188,  192,  230,  266  n.,  267, 
270,  276-278,  321;  legislative,  8,  17. 
74-75,  247;  municipal,  75-76;  as 
result  of  rapid  social  and  economic 
changes,  1,  74;  see  also  Election 
frauds;  Treasury  Ring 
Counties;  agricultural,  3;  industrial,  5; 
legislative  representation,  42,  82; 
machine  control  in,  16;  news- 
papers, 24;  officers,  7,  15,  16,  75, 


76,  84,  90,  101,  102,  107,  128,  245, 
246;  political  allegiance,  4-5;  polit- 
ical conventions,  47,  48,  80;  po- 
litical organizations,  13,  19,  53; 
population  distribution  by,  2 
County  Officers  Salary  Bill  of  1874,  101- 
102;  see  also  Fee  system 
County  Officers  Salary  Act  of  1876,  245 
Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  138 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Philadelphia, 
96,  245 

“Courtesy,”  senatorial,  25,  74,  313 
Cowan,  Edgar,  18,  19,  137  n.,  143 
Crawford  County,  6,  148,  305 
Crawford  County  System,  6 
Credit  Mobilier,  53,  54,  60,  61,  85,  135, 
277 

Cresswell,  John  J.,  248 
Currency  Inflation  Bill  of  1874,  122, 
123,  230,  315 

Currency  issue;  see  Money  question 
Curtin,  Andrew  G.,  12,  14,  27,  28,  38, 
50  n.,  77,  137  n.,  153  n.,  176  n.,  318 
n.;  backs  constitutional  revision, 
78;  backs  Washburne  for  1876 
presidential  nomination,  253;  ca- 
reer, 10-11,  33;  Civil  4Var  governor, 
7;  in  Constitutional  Convention, 
35,  81;  defeated  in  rivalry  with  Si- 
mon Cameron,  10,  323-324;  in  1872 
Liberal  Republican  revolt,  30,  33; 
in  1873  campaign,  72;  on  1873 
Constitution,  94-95;  and  1874  cam- 
paign, 133;  in  1875  campaign,  193, 
194;  and  1876  elections,  281,  282; 
and  electoral  controversy,  288,  292; 
and  Evans  swindle,  64-65;  use  of 
pardon  power,  183;  as  vice-presi- 
dential candidate,  265,  266 
Cuthbertson,  W.  P.,  212 
Cuyler,  Theodore,  81 

Dallas,  George  M.,  62,  148;  on  electoral 
controversy,  298,  300,  302;  seeks 
Democratic  nomination  for  Su- 
preme Court,  111,  112 
Dana,  Charles  A.,  23,  64,  152-162 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.,  257 
Daugherty,  William  E..  173,  175,  176 
Daughertv  Brothers  and  Company,  156, 
157 

Dauphin  County,  2,  81,  93  n.,  101,  274 
Davis,  David,  298 

Davis,  Edward  M.,  231,  234,  236,  273 
Davis,  Jefferson,  278 
Davis,  John  M.,  240,  273-274,  284 
Davis,  W.  \Vk  H.,  269  n.;  backs  Randall 
against  Wallace  148;  candidate  for 
Democratic  State  Chairman,  177, 
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192;  editor  of  Doylestown  Demo- 
crat, 111;  and  electoral  contro- 
versy, 292.  294-295.  299,  302:  seeks 
nomination  for  Auditor  General  in 
1874,  111;  seeks  nomination  for 
State  Treasurer  in  1875,  173 
Day.  Horace  H.,  231 
Debt,  State:  see  State  finances 
Delaware  County,  6,  101 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad,  41 

Democrat , Doylestown,  111,  148,  173, 
177 

Democrat,  Mauch  Chunk,  120 
Democratic  Association  of  Philadel- 
j)liia,  164  n. 

Democratic  National  Committee,  20, 
268,  280,  283 

Democratic  National  Convention:  of 
1872,  31,  32:  of  1876,  263.  265-267, 
270,  274.  328 

Democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania: 
areas  of  strength,  4;  attenrpts  fu- 
sion with  Liberal  Republicans,  32, 
36-37;  and  business  interests,  8; 
and  congressional  reapportion- 
ment, 43;  in  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 81;  and  constitutional 
revision,  76,  78,  88;  in  1874  elec- 
tions, 108,  120-125:  and  1875  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senator,  135, 
146;  and  1875  elections,  190-194, 
197,  243;  and  1876  elections,  263, 
268,  271,  272,  280,  283-284;  and 
electoral  controversy,  292,  294-296, 
300.  302-303.  305,  307;  and  farm 
vote,  221-222,  224;  feuds,  18,  22, 
52.  178;  and  labor  vote,  221-222, 
224;  leaders,  18-21;  and  lic|Uor 
(juestion,  208,  219;  newspapers  and, 
23-24,  109;  organization,  18,  19; 
past  dominance,  7;  in  Philadel- 
phia, 22;  political  failure  of,  326- 
328;  problems  of,  18,  22,  37-38, 
52-55,  74;  protectionists  in,  21;  and 
Randall- Wallace  feud,  178 
Democratic  State  Committee,  137; 
chairman,  19,  21,  52,  53,  54  n.,  55, 
58,  115,  127,  177,  192,  265,  267,  280; 
and  1873  campaign,  53,  54,  58;  and 
1873  Constitution,  89;  and  1874 
campaign,  110,  115,  127;  and  1875 
campaign,  172:  and  electoral  con- 
troversy, 291-292:  reorganized  in 
1876,  265,  267-268 

Democratic  State  Convention,  of  1872, 
31.  80;  of  1873,  53,  55-58,  63,  72. 
80;  of  1874,  105,  110,  112-113;  of 


1875,  162,  172,  175,  177,  178,  190- 
195,  199,  200,  236,  237;  of  1876, 
254,  265-268,  271;  proposed  during 
1876  electoral  controversy,  292 
Democratic  Watchman,  Bellefonte,  24, 
124,  125,  132,  133,  232 
Depression,  4,  103,  129,  182,  191,  220. 
224,  228,  243,  244,  273,  324;  in 
agriculture,  1,  221-223;  and  de- 
mand for  currency  inflation,  179; 
and  1874  elections,  113,  119-120, 
128,  131-134;  and  1875  elections, 
180-181;  and  1876  elections,  267, 
270;  and  electoral  controversy,  295, 
296,  302-303,  308;  and  political 
activity  of  organized  labor,  229; 
political  significance,  321;  and 
wages,  228,  231,  238 
Dill,  Andrew  H.,  176  n.;  in  1876  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention,  267; 
and  Harrisburg  Patriot,  156;  and 
Philadelphia  Times,  153  n.;  runs 
for  United  States  Senate,  318;  seeks 
gubernatorial  nomination,  172,  173, 
176;  as  Wallace’s  lieutenant,  156 
Dillsburg,  12 

Dimmick,  Samuel  E.,  Attorney  General, 
41,  244-245 

Districts,  election,  27,  75-76,  80,  82,  99- 
101,  110,  130,  178,  254,  267-268,  306 
Dolan,  Bernard,  242 
Donegal  Springs,  320 
Douglass,  John  W.,  249 
Dow,  Neal,  202 

Drexel,  Anthony  J.;  and  Currency  In- 
flation Bill,  122;  declines  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
248;  and  electoral  controversy,  296, 
303;  and  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  22 

Drexel,  Francis  W.,  and  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  22 

Eagle,  Reading,  54,  145,  177 
Educational  system;  see  Common 
school  system 

Election  frauds,  14,  75,  276;  charged 
in  1872  elections,  35,  36,  52  n., 
charged  in  1873,  52  n..  70;  charged 
in  1874,  98;  1873  Constitution  and, 
84,  92:  1873  Democratic  platform 
on,  56;  and  electoral  controversy, 
284  n.,  285.  287,  288,  299,  300; 
and  McClure-Gray  State  senatorial 
election,  29;  in  Philadelphia,  16, 
131 

Election  laws,  6,  15,  90,  96;  see  also 
Registry  Act  of  1869 
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Election  ofTicials,  6,  84,  96;  in  Philadel- 
phia, 16,  75-76,  90-92;  see  also 
Returning  boards 

Elections,  6,  8,  35;  Allegheny  County 
machine  and,  17;  for  constitutional 
amendment,  46  n.;  of  delegates  to 
Constitutional  Convention,  73,  80- 
81;  1873  Constitution  and,  82,  83- 
84;  lack  of  secrecy  in,  7,  15; 

Philadelphia  machine  and,  17; 
procedures,  6-7,  15-16;  proposed 
changes  in,  78;  public  attitude  on, 
55,  59,  69,  70,  71-72,  98,  103,  130, 
131;  on  ratification  of  1873  Con- 
stitution, 89,  93 

Elections,  Auditor  General,  6;  of  1871, 
79,  205;  of  1872,  81;  of  1874,  104, 
130,  212-213,  214  n.,  224 

Elections,  congressional,  6;  of  1870,  27; 
of  1872,  36-37,  81;  of  1874,  104, 
128-130,  224,  230,  327;  of  1876,  280, 
284,  285 

Elections,  gubernatorial,  6;  of  1860,  7; 
of  1863,  10;  of  1866,  10;  of  1872, 
31-37,  69-71,  81,  100,  207,  227,  324, 
327;  of  1875,  163,  198,  216-219,  239- 
241,  322,  325,  328 

Elections,  legislative,  6;  of  1872,  81; 
of  1873,  70,  223;  of  1874,  104,  130, 
133-134,  227-228,  327;  of  1875,  163, 
198,  328;  of  1876,  279-280,  284,  285 

Elections,  Lieutenant  Governor,  of 
1874,  104,  130,  212-213,  214  n.,  327 

Elections,  municipal,  6,  75,  83,  104, 
207,  208;  in  Philadelphia;  in  1871, 
14;  in  1873,  71,  207,  208;  in  1874, 
95-98;  in  1875,  163-164,  197,  199- 
200,  325;  in  1876,  244,  285;  in  Pitts- 
burgh; in  1871,  27,  225;  in  1874, 
98;  in  1875,  165;  in  1876,  244 

Elections,  presidential,  6;  of  1860,  7; 
of  1864,  7;  of  1868,  7,  230;  of  1872, 
36-37,  71,  20^7,  227,  247,  327;  of 
1876,  136,  163,  170,  171,  192,  198, 
200,  243,  244,  247,  283-286,  310, 
322,  325,  328;  of  1880,  305 

Elections,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 
of  1874,  104,  130,  212,  213,  214  n., 
327 

Elections,  State  Treasurer,  6;  of  1869, 
11,  27;  of  1870,  12,  27;  of  1871,  12, 
27;  of  1873,  46-72,  70  n.,  87,  208, 
324,  327;  of  1875,  163,  198,  216,  219, 
325 

Elections,  Supreme  Court  justices,  6; 
of  1873,  46-72,  70  n.;  of  1874,  104, 
130,  212,  213,  214  n. 


Elections,  Surveyor  General,  6;  of  1871, 
205 

Elections,  United  States  Senator,  6;  of 
1845,  9-10;  of  1849,  10;  of  1855,  10, 
47;  of  1857,  10,  145;  of  1863,  10; 
of  1867,  10-11,  323;  of  1869,  11,  135; 
of  1873,  32-34,  38-41,  324;  of  1875, 
109,  130,  135-146,  152,  327;  of  1877, 
316-319,  325-326 
Electoral  College,  292,  310 
Electoral  Commission,  of  1877,  298-303, 
311 

Electoral  Commission  Act  of  1877,  294- 
297,  307,  313,  315 

Electoral  vote,  Pennsylvania,  national 
significance  of,  2,  35,  310 
Ellis,  James  D.,  112,  178 
Elwell,  fudge  VVulliam,  54,  56,  110,  111, 
137  n.,  172 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  185 
Erie,  3,  30,  167,  169  n.,  172,  177,  178, 
208,  267,  268 

Erie  Board  of  Trade,  179 
Erie  County,  5,  6,  72,  75,  200  n. 

Errett,  Russell,  38,  45,  137;  career,  17; 
chairman  of  Republican  State 
Committee,  17,  47,  58;  and  1873 
elections,  47,  49,  50;  and  1874  elec- 
tions, 105-107,  120,  126-127,  131; 
and  1876  elections  166,  168;  op- 
poses Mackey  for  United  States 
Senator,  136;  and  Pittsburgh  Com- 
mercial, 23,  46;  and  Pittsburgh 
Gazette,  17,  23;  replaced  as  State 
chairman,  171;  on  State  finances, 
68 

Evans,  George  O.,  defaulting  State 
agent,  34,  63,  64,  115 
Evans  swindle,  80;  and  1872  elections, 
34,  64;  and  1873  elections,  64,  65; 
and  1874  elections,  115 
Evarts,  William  M.,  256,  313,  314,  315  n. 
Evening  Telegraph,  Philadelphia,  281 
n. 

Evening  Telegraph,  Pittsburgh,  47,  48 
n.,  129 

Everhart,  James  D.,  173 
Examiner,  Lancaster,  24,  61 
Executive  Mansion,  184 
Expenditures,  Federal:  as  election  issue, 
50,  57,  113,  181,  267,  268,  280,  289; 
Randall  as  watchdog  of,  21,  289 
Exposition  Hall,  Cincinnati,  259 
Express,  Lancaster,  255  n. 

Express  and  Inquirer,  Lancaster,  47, 
49 
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Farmer’s  Friend  and  Grange  Advocate, 
Harrisburg,  238 
Farming;  see  Agiiculture 
Fayette  County,  111,  144,  172 
Fetieral  troops;  and  1876  presidential 
election,  286-289,  310,  311;  and 
electoral  controversy,  291-293;  and 
Reconstruction,  26,  59 
Fee  system,  95;  abolished  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Allegheny  Counties,  245; 
defeat  of  bill  to  abolish,  101-102; 

1873  Constitution  and,  84;  and 

1874  elections,  107,  113,  128;  ami 
machine  politics,  15,  16,  75,  76 

Feuds,  political,  10,  18,  19,  22.  24,  52, 
136,  323-324;  see  also  Randall- 
Wallace  feud 

Fiftli  Avenue  Flotel  Conference,  256 
Fililnister;  against  Force  Bill  of  1875, 
147,  301;  to  prevent  completion  of 
1876  electoral  count,  301,  304,  307 
Fincher,  Jonathan  C.,  233  n. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  248,  251  n. 

■'Floaters,"  16 

Florida,  286,  287,  290,  298,  299 
F'orce  Acts,  26 

Force  Bill  of  1875,  147,  150.  301 
Foreign-born,  2,  13,  16,  226 
Forney,  John  W..  30,  53.  92,  97,  112, 
153  n.;  in  1873  campaign,  72;  in 

1874  elections,  95,  132,  133;  and 

1875  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator, 136;  in  1876  elections,  253, 
281,  282;  on  electoral  controversy. 
288-290,  303;  and  Philadelphia 
Press,  23;  reform  activities  in  1872, 
29;  supports  Grant  for  re-election, 
29.  32-33 

Fourteenth  Amendment,  18,  125 
Franklin  County,  133,  175,  198 
Frazier.  John  W.,  31 
Free  Soil  party,  7,  224 
Fulton  County,  157 

Fulton  Opera  House,  Lancaster,  168, 
266 

Gas  Trust,  Philadelphia,  14-15,  27,  128 
Gazette,  Pittsburgh,  17,  23,  47,  255  n. 
Geary,  John  W.,  41,  42,  321  n.;  death, 
65;  and  Evans  swindle,  63-64,  65, 
80;  and  prohibition  movement, 
204;  proposed  for  National  Labor 
Reform  presidential  nomination, 
227;  recommends  reforms,  78,  80; 
use  of  pardon  power,  34,  183 
General  Amnesty  Act  of  1872,  26;  and 

1876  elections,  253,  267,  278 


General  Assembly,  8,  10,  19,  28,  35,  46. 
50  n.,  60,  65.  72.  79,  91,  107,  110, 
114,  115,  117,  128,  133,  143,  202, 
205,  207,  215,  224,  227,  239.  244, 
266,  321  n.;  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and,  82;  and  constitutional 
revision,  74-80;  1873  Constitution 
and,  82-84;  and  1873  elections,  66, 
70;  1873  session,  38-45;  1874  ses- 
sion, 95-102,  104;  1875  session,  130, 
165-166;  1876  session,  246-247;  1877 
session,  293-294,  316-319;  election 
of  State  Treasurer,  6,  11,  12,  27; 
election  of  United  States  Senator, 
6,  9-11,  32-34,  38-41,  74,  109,  130, 
135-136,  152,  316-319,  323-327;  and 
liquor  question,  209-210,  214,  233, 
271,  325;  opposes  1873  Constitu- 
tion, 86,  88;  patronage,  38;  Repub- 
licans control,  7,  12,  17,  323;  see 
also  Elections,  legislative;  House 
of  Representatives,  Pennsylvania; 
Senate,  Pennsylvania 
General  Incorporation  Act  of  1874,  109 
General  Revenue  Fund,  165,  166,  187, 
188,  246;  see  also  State  finances 
German  vote,  and  1875  elections,  185- 
186 

Gerrymandering;  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts, 21,  42-43;  1873  Constitution 
and,  88;  of  legislative  districts,  99- 
101,  130 

Gettysburg,  Battle  of,  119,  170 
Gibson,  A.  M.,  160-161,  188  n. 
Gordon,  Judge  Isaac  G.,  105;  elected 
to  Supreme  Court,  70-72;  nomi- 
nated by  Republicans,  48-50 
Governor,  20,  28,  32,  41.  78,  97,  99,  150, 
165,  183,  243,  246  n.,  257  n.,  323, 
324;  1873  Constitution  and,  84-86; 
salary,  42,  102;  tenure,  6,  86;  see 
also  Elections,  gubernatorial 
Gowen,  Eranklin  B.;  in  Constitutional 
Convention,  81;  and  mining  in- 
dustry, 226,  234,  241,  242;  runs  for 
United  States  Senator,  144 
Graham,  J.  H.,  56 
Grand  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  259 
Grange  movement,  20,  186,  230;  and 
nomination  of  Piollet,  237-238; 
origin  and  growth,  221-224 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  7,  11,  22.  29,  45,  51, 
71,  72,  80,  94,  123,  141.  147,  163, 
164  n.,  183  n.,  247,  252,  260,  286, 
291,  312,  314,  315,  317  n.,  323,  325; 
and  cabinet  post  for  Pennsylvania, 
135,  136,  248,  257-259;  and  1872 
elections,  31-37;  and  1873  elections. 
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59-60;  and  1874  elections,  122,  131; 
and  1876  disputed  presidential 
election,  287,  288,  297,  298;  first 
administration  of,  and  party  dis- 
sension, 25-26;  reconciled  with 
Cameron  machine,  257-260;  second 
administration,  50,  53,  132,  169, 
224,  312,  313;  political  attacks  on, 
59-61,  119,  131,  132,  276-279 
Gray,  Charles,  97 

Gray,  Henry  \V.,  and  1871  contested 
State  senatorial  election,  28,  29,  79 
Greeley,  Horace,  10.  37,  59,  157,  327; 
and  1872  campaign,  32,  33,  35,  36; 
nominated  for  presidency,  30-32 
Green,  Duff,  60 

Greenback  Convention,  Cleveland,  234, 
235,  237 

Greenback  party;  see  National  Inde- 
pendent party 

Greene  County,  4,  28,  79,  HI,  93  n., 
118  n. 

Grow,  Galusha  A.,  190,  196 

Hale,  Eugene,  261 
Hall,  William  M.,  49 
Hamburg,  South  Carolina,  279 
Hamilton,  A.  Boyd,  148 
Hancock,  Winfield  Scott:  proposed  for 
Governor,  172;  proposed  for  Presi- 
dent, 264,  269,  270 

Harding,  William  M.,  and  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  23 

Harrisburg,  17,  24,  27,  31,  39,  41,  43, 
49,  50,  57  n.,  58,  72,  75,  76,  77  n., 
80-82,  88,  93,  94,  96,  97,  99,  102, 
105,  106,  127,  128,  132,  137,  139, 
143,  147,  148,  150,  155,  157,  165, 
166,  170-173,  197  n.,  202,  204,  210, 
211,  215,  231,  234,  235,  252,  265, 
271,  272,  281,  291,  310,  318,  323 
Harrisburg  Opera  House,  106,  254 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  283 
Hartley,  William,  1 1 1 
Hartranft,  John  F.,  45,  69,  71,  96,  115, 
199,  200,  219,  232,  261,  262  n.,  294, 
311,  314,  322,  324,  325;  and  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  86-87;  and 
1873  legislature,  41-43;  and  1874 
elections,  128;  and  1874  legislature, 
100-102;  and  1875  elections,  167, 
168,  170,  183-185,  196-198;  and  1876 
elections,  281,  283  n.;  and  1876 
legislature,  244-246;  elected  Gov- 
ernor, 31,  34,  36-38;  and  Evans 
swindle,  34,  64;  and  labor  in  1875 
elections,  239,  241,  242;  and  liquor 
question,  217-218;  on  political  re- 


form, 102-103;  and  repeal  of  Local 
Option  Act,  214-215;  seeks  presi- 
dential nomination,  248-251,  254, 
255,  258-259;  uses  militia  against 
strikers,  228-229,  233,  234 
Hay,  Malcolm,  148 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  192-193,  261, 262, 
271,  281,  286,  288-293,  298-301, 303- 
307,  312  n.,  316,  317,  319,  328;  in 

1875  elections,  197;  as  Republican 
candidate  for  presidency,  273-276; 
struggles  with  Cameron  machine, 
310,  312-315,  325 

Hazleton,  233 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  265,  266,  292, 
304;  as  Democratic  vice-presiden- 
tial candidate,  270,  277  n.;  and 

1876  campaign,  283 
Henning,  D.  C.,  242 
Henry,  Samuel,  48,  49,  71 

Hensel,  William  FT.,  151,  161;  and  Lan- 
caster Intelligencer,  108-109 
Herald,  Carlisle,  217,  224 
Herald,  New  York,  51,  73 
Herald,  Tyrone,  218 
Herndon,  William  H.,  146  n. 

Hewitt,  Abram  S.,  280,  303-304,  308  n., 
309  n. 

Homestead  Act,  190 
Hopkins,  James  M.,  140,  141;  backs 
Randall  against  Wallace,  148;  op- 
poses Wallace  slate,  174;  seeks  gu- 
bernatorial nomination,  172 
House  of  Representatives,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 38,  40,  42,  43,  49,  70,  104, 
125,  126,  170,  205,  209,  210,  214, 
224,  245,  255,  280,  284,  318,  325; 
addressed  by  McClure,  44-45; 
Boom  Bill  scandal  in,  247;  Com- 
mittee on  Vice  and  Immorality, 
209;  and  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 78-80;  1838  Constitution  and, 
6;  1873  Constitution  and,  82-83; 
and  1874  elections,  130;  investi- 
gates State  finances,  149-151,  174, 
186,  188,  246:  reapportionment  of, 
100;  and  Sinking  Fund,  165-166; 
speaker,  12,  96,  143  n.;  see  also 
Elections,  legislative;  General  As- 
sembly 

House  of  Representatives,  Ignited 
States,  8,  53,  120,  122,  169,  251.  263, 
277,  278,  280,  287,  299-307;  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  269;  cen- 
sures Simon  Cameron,  10:  and 
electoral  controversy,  289-307;  fe- 
fuses  to  censure  Kelley,  60;  speaker, 
146-149,  178,  188,  263-264,  266,  289. 
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295,  305,  306,  328;  see  also  Con- 
gress, United  States;  Elections, 
congressional 

Hoyt,  Henry  M.:  chosen  Republican 
State  Chairman,  171;  in  1875  elec- 
tions, 171,  189,  190,  193;  on  1875 
Republican  victories,  197;  in  1876 
elections,  252,  254,  257,  279,  281; 
on  Prohilrition  party,  218 
Hu  IT,  George  T.,  49 
Hughes,  Frank,  280;  and  1875  election 
of  United  States  Senator,  137  n., 
142,  144;  in  1875  elections,  192-194; 
at  1876  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, 266;  as  inflationist,  179,  230, 
236;  and  National  Independent 
party,  274 

Hulbert,  William  H.,  296  n. 
Huntingdon,  19,  56 
Huntingdon  County,  56  n.,  171,  198, 
219 

Hutchinson,  Frank  M.,  Democratic 
candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  55, 
56,  58,  67  n.,  68;  Republicans  de- 
feat, 70-72 

Illinois,  240,  284  n..  298 
Immigration,  2,  226 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars, 
203,  211 

Independent  party;  see  National  In- 
dependent party 

Indiana  (State),  122,  130,  138,264-266, 
270,  283,  289;  as  October  state,  127, 
128,  213,  280-282 

Indiana  County,  81,  93  n.,  168,  174- 
175,  225 

Indianapolis,  234,  273 
Industrial  Advocate,  Bellefonte,  236, 
237 

Industrial  League  of  Pennsylvania,  16, 
62 

Industry  and  manufacturing,  1,  6,  9, 
36,  120,  130,  226;  development,  4-5; 
1874  Democratic  platform  on,  113; 
government  favors,  8;  production 
of,  121 

Inflation;  see  Money  question 
Inflation  Bill  of  1874,  136,  190,  315 
Ingersoll,  Robert,  260,  282 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia,  23,  87,  94,  114, 
131 

Intelligencer,  Lancaster,  23-24,  208-109; 
and  1875  election  of  United  States 
Senator,  138,  143;  in  war  against 
Ring  Democrats,  141,  151,  152,  154- 
162,  266 

Internal  improvements,  8,  107,  292 


Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1862,  2-3 
Iowa,  128,  313 
Irish,  226-227,  242 

Iron  industry,  4,  5,  21.  82,  142,  146  n., 
169  n.;  decline,  228;  furnaces,  228; 
urges  more  railroad  construction, 
229 

Iron  and  Steel  Association,  142 
“Irreconcilaltles,"  in  electoral  contro- 
versy, .300-304,  307,  308 
Irwin,  4\'illiam  30;  as  Liberal  Re- 
publican, 30,  72;  and  Pittsburgh 
Commercial,  72,  188;  as  State 

Treasurer,  investigated,  149,  155, 
156,  188 
Item  veto,  85 

Jackson,  Andrew,  18,  238,  292 
Jackson,  John  J.,  318  n. 

James,  John  O.,  173,  175,  295 
James,  John  P.,  274  n. 

Jay  Cooke  and  Company,  failure  of,  66 
Jayne,  Dr.  David,  47,  106 
Jefferson,  Thoiiias,  18,  52,  57,  109,  180 
Jefferson  College,  12 
Jefferson  Countv,  48,  133,  219 
Jersey  Shore  and  Pine  Creek  Railroad, 
117 

Jewell,  Marshall,  248 
Johnson,  Andrew,  18,  21,  136,  158,  313 
Johnson,  C.  Ben,  239 
Johnstown,  5 
Jordan,  Francis,  204 
Journal,  Huntingdon,  168 
Journalism,  and  politics,  24 
Jidian,  George  W.,  283 
Junior  Sons  of  ’76,  labor  reformers, 
235-237,  239  n.,  240,  272 

Kaine,  Daniel,  111,  112 
Kehoe,  John, 242 

Kelley,  4Villiam  D.  ("Pig  Iron’’)  , 39, 
40  n.;  convertible  bond  proposal 
of,  121,  123;  and  Credit  Mobilier, 
60,  61;  and  1875  Ohio  campaign, 
193;  in  1876  elections,  274-275,  282; 
and  electoral  controversy,  288;  as 
inflationist,  189,  230-237 
Kellogg,  Edward,  230-232 
Kemble,  William  H.,  116,  127,  149,  248; 
career,  13-14;  in  1876  elections,  252, 
254,  282,  312  n.;  and  Evans  swindle, 
64;  investigated  as  State  Treasurer, 
64-68,  149,  187;  praises  Randall, 
305-306;  and  Treasury  Ring,  14,  16 
Kemble,  McGrath,  and  Ridgeway,  16 
Kentucky,  138,  248.  271 
Kerr,  Michael,  264,  289 
Key,  David  M.,  313,  314 
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Keystone  Independent,  Philadelphia, 
211 

Knight,  E.  C.,  81 
Knights  of  Labor,  240 
Know-Nothing  party;  see  American 
party 

Koontz,  William  H.,  168,  254 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  135,  288 

Labor,  1,  20,  36,  40,  88,  113,  117,  183, 
192,  194;  in  anthracite  region,  226; 
and  Constitutional  Convention,  82; 
in  1873  Democratic  platform,  57; 
and  National  Independent  party, 
273;  percentage  of,  in  various  oc- 
cupations, 3,  4;  and  political  re- 
form, 27,  31,  216;  and  protective 
tariff,  120-121,  275;  in  Republican 
platforms,  50,  62-63,  235;  and 
Tilden,  265 

Labor  Reform  party,  226,  229,  230, 
239  n.,  243;  conventions,  227;  in 
1872  elections,  226,  227;  in  1873 
elections,  227-228;  in  1874  elec- 
tions, 229-230;  in  1875  elections, 
237,  238;  in  1876  elections,  273- 
274;  and  National  Independent 
party,  235,  236,  273;  in  Pittsburgh, 
27,  225 

Labor  unions,  231,  232,  235,  238;  legal 
position,  240-241;  and  "Orvis  de- 
cision,” 241;  and  political  action, 
225,  227 

Lamar,  Lucius  Q.  C,,  147  n. 

Lancaster,  3,  166-168,  203,  235,  236, 
254,  265,  271 

Lancaster  County,  2-6,  9,  49,  71,  101, 
108,  111,  267 
LaPierre  House,  256 
Latta,  James,  213;  as  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant  Governor,  111, 
112,  117  n.,  118;  elected,  130 
Laubach,  Judge  Joseph,  55,  56 
Lauer,  Frederick,  55,  56 
Law  Association  of  Philadelphia,  164 
Lawrence  County,  48,  168  n. 

Lea,  Henry  Charles:  and  Bristow  move- 
ment, 256  n.;  denounces  McClure, 
97-98;  and  Industrial  League  of 
Pennsylvania,  62;  praises  Randall, 
305;  publishes  expose  of  Gas  Trust, 
128;  supports  Electoral  Commis- 
sion Bill,  296 

Lear,  George  P.,  106;  appointed  State 
Attorney  General,  244-245 
Lebanon  County,  48,  93  n.,  101,  183 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  170 


Leeds,  William,  254 
Lehigh  County,  111,  178 
Lewisburg,  50  n. 

Liberal  Republican  partv,  24,  35.  36, 
45,  53.  81,  138,  227,  253,  280,  313, 
327;  and  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 80;  declines  after  1872  de- 
feat, 37;  in  1873  elections,  72-73; 
in  1874  elections,  132-133;  and  1875 
Democratic  platform,  181;  and 
1875  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator, 137;  in  1875  elections,  193; 
fusion  with  Democratic  party,  32, 
52;  National  Convention,  30-32; 
origins,  25-30;  political  significance, 
324;  and  ratiheation  of  1873  Con- 
stitution, 94-95;  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, 30,  33,  80;  status  in  1876, 
281 

Lieutenant  Governor,  78,  165,  259  n.; 

1873  Constitution  and,  85-86;  see 
also  Elections,  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor 

Lilly,  William,  106 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  7,  10,  146  n.,  164, 
185,  314,  323 

Liquor  question,  325;  early  history, 
201-205;  in  1873  elections,  208;  in 

1874  elections,  213-214;  in  1875 
elections,  215-220;  in  1875  legis- 
lature, 214-215;  in  1876  elections, 
271-272;  and  liquor  interests,  202, 
203,  207,  209-210;  and  local  option 
elections,  202,  206,  208 

Littleton,  5V'illiam  E.,  95 
Lobbies,  47,  75,  99,  117,  143,  160,  211, 
304;  1873  Constitution  and,  83;  and 
electoral  controversy,  292,  303 
Local  government,  16,  53;  1873  Con- 
stitution and,  82-84;  see  also  Mu- 
nicipal government 

Local  legislation:  abuses,  43,  44,  74; 
Geary  recommends  prohibition  of, 
78;  limited  bv  1873  Constitution, 
83 

Local  option:  and  anti-liquor  move- 
ment, 202,  205-206;  1873  elections 
under,  208;  legislation  for,  202,  206, 
207,  217,  219,  271;  repealed,  209- 
210,  214-215 
Lockouts,  226 

Long  Strike  of  1875,  231-235,  238-240 
Louisiana,  286,  288-291,  299-301 
Lowden,  Whlliam  H.,  Ill,  112 
Lowry,  Morrow  B.,  193;  on  corruption 
in  State  Senate,  75;  endorses  Dem- 
ocratic candidates,  281;  as  Liberal 
Republican,  30,  72 
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Ludlow,  Judge  James  R.,  110,  111,  112; 
runs  for  Supreme  Court,  54-56,  58, 
70,  71-72 

Luzerne  Countv,  2,  5,  6,  20,  36,  53, 
100-102,  171,  172,  200,  211,  212, 
226,  233,  234,  274 

Lycoming  County,  81,  204,  230,  247,  274 
l.ynott,  Martin  F.,  and  Room  Bill,  247 

McCamlless,  4Villiam:  in  1876  elec- 
tions, 282:  runs  for  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs,  111-113,  118-110, 
130;  seeks  post  of  Democratic 
State  Chairman,  265,  267 
McClellan,  George  R.,  283 
McClelland,  4V4lliam:  backs  Randall 
against  Whallace,  148;  Democratic 
State  Chairman,  267;  in  1876  elec- 
tions, 280;  on  electoral  controversy, 
291,  302 

McClure,  Alexander  K.,  188  n.,  244  n., 
262  n,,  265,  266,  268;  accused  of 
cynical  ambition,  36,  97-98;  ad- 
dresses House  of  Representatives 
on  reform,  44-45;  attacked  in  war 
on  Ring  Democrats,  153-161,  178, 
266;  backs  Democrats  in  1876  elec- 
tions, 281;  career,  28-29;  in  1872 
elections,  31,  35,  36;  on  1873  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senator,  39 
n.,  40;  on  1875  Democratic  State 
Convention,  181  n.;  on  1875  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senator,  144 
n;  on  1876  Republican  National 
Convention,  260  n.,  261  n.;  elected 
to  State  Senate,  28-29;  on  Evans 
swindle,  65:  on  liartranft’s  re-elec- 
tion, 242-243;  launches  Philadel- 
phia Times,  153;  as  Liberal 
Republican,  29,  30;  on  Mackey, 
12:  on  ratification  of  1873  Consti- 
tution, 92-93;  re-elected  to  State 
Senate,  35,  79;  returns  to  Republi- 
can party,  72,  132,  133;  runs  for 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  95,  96,  98; 
on  salary  bill  for  Governor,  42  n.; 
on  Treasury  Ring,  187;  tries  to 
discredit  Randall,  178 
McCrary,  George  W„  313 
McDowell,  Thomas  C.,  274  n, 
McGrath,  4\hlliam  V,,  16,  149 
Machine  politics,  1,  13,  24;  see  also 
Allegheny  County  machine;  Cam- 
eron machine;  Philadelphia  ma- 
chine 

McKean  County,  133 
Mackey,  Robert  W,,  41,  55,  78,  87,  89, 
104,  116,  129,  141,  144  n.,  153-155, 


167,  249,  324,  325;  blocked  as  can- 
didate for  LInited  States  Senate, 
136;  Cameron’s  chief  lieutenant, 
12,  13,  45;  career,  11-12,  27; 

charged  with  mishandling  State 
funds,  66-69,  149,  151,  156,  188,  246; 
Democrats  attack,  186;  and  1875 
Repidjlican  nomination  of  State 
Treasurer,  168  n.;  in  1876  elec- 
tions, 282;  at  1876  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  254,  260  n,;  and 
electoral  controversy,  287;  and  Leg- 
islative Reapportionment  Act  of 
1874,  101  n.;  and  Pittsburgh  Com- 
mercial, 23,  46;  predicts  nomina- 
tion of  Hayes,  262;  and  ratification 
of  1873  Constitution,  90;  refuses 
public  access  to  official  records, 
151;  runs  for  re-election  as  State 
Treasurer,  46-51,  70-73,  133-134; 
and  State  Sinking  Fund,  165-166; 
submits  voluntary  statement  on 
Sinking  Fund,  187 
McKitdey,  U’illiam,  307  n. 

McManes,  James,  13,  16;  "Ross  of 

Philadelphia,”  14;  and  Gas  Trust, 
14-15 

McMichael,  Morton,  and  Philadelphia 
North  American,  22:  objects  to 
"Cameron  transfer,”  317 
McMullin,  William,  266,  305;  and 

Randall,  36,  52 

McPherson,  Edward,  256,  257,  313;  as 
Blaine’s  lieutenant,  254;  in  1875 
elections,  169,  171,  193,  196;  in 
1876  elections,  282;  in  1876  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  259- 
262;  opposes  reappointment  of  J. 
Donald  Cameron  to  cabinet,  311; 
proposed  for  Hayes’  cabinet,  312 
MaeVeagh,  Wayne:  backs  Washburne 
for  presidency,  253;  as  candidate 
for  United  States  Senate,  135-136; 
in  Constitutional  Convention,  81; 
in  1875  elections,  196;  proposed 
for  Grant’s  cabinet,  248,  251  n.; 
proposed  for  Hayes’  cabinet,  311; 
proposed  for  minister  to  England, 
257 

Magee,  Christopher,  199,  244,  325; 
career,  17;  in  1876  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  254;  opposes 
1873  Constitution,  91-92 
Maine  Prohibition  Law,  202 
Mann,  William  B.,  16,  71,  106;  ap- 
pointed prothonotary  in  Philadel- 
phia, 244,  245;  career,  13-14;  and 
county  officers’  salaries  bill,  101; 
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and  1874  Republican  State  Con- 
vention, 105,  108;  in  1875  Ohio 
elections,  193;  in  1876  elections  in 
October  states,  282;  and  1876  Re- 
publican National  Convention, 
254;  heads  Philadelphia  Ring,  13; 
and  machine  slate  for  1873  elec- 
tions, 47-48;  opposes  bill  for  uni- 
form elections,  96;  runs  unsuccess- 
fully for  re-election  as  district 
attorney,  129,  134,  163;  seeks  Re- 
publican State  Chairmanship,  171 
Afarble,  Manton,  295;  and  New  York 
World,  151;  in  war  on  Ring  Dem- 
ocrats, 152-162 

Market  Square,  Philadelphia,  252 
Marshall,  Thomas  A.,  40  n, 

Maryland,  138 
Massachusetts,  257 
Meadville,  148 

Memphis  and  El  Paso  Railroad,  266  n. 
Mercer  County,  54,  169  n.,  274 
Meredith,  William  M.,  president  of 
Constitutional  Convention,  81 
Mexican  War,  185 
Meyers,  B.  B.,  and  Company,  155 
Meyers,  Benjamin  F.:  attacked  as  Ring 
Democrat,  148,  151-156,  159-165; 
candidate  for  Democratic  State 
Chairman,  265,  267;  exposes  Ran- 
dall’s "conspiracy,”  156-158;  and 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  23 
Michigan,  251  n.,  301 
Mifflin,  Samuel,  274  n. 

Mifflin  County,  169  n. 

Miller,  John,  192;  as  Democratic  State 
Chairman,  127,  267;  in  1874  elec- 
tions, 127,  128,  130;  in  1875  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention,  178;  in 
war  on  Ring  Democrats,  154 
Miller,  Justice  Samuel  F.,  295 
Miners’  and  Laborers’  Benevolent  As- 
sociation, 226  n.,  231-235,  239,  240 
Miners’  Journal,  Pottsville,  24,  47,  239 
Miners’  National  Association,  240,  274 
n. 

Mining  industry,  4,  5;  government  and, 
8;  labor  in,  and  politics,  238-241, 
243;  “store  order”  system,  230 
Minority  representation:  in  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  80,  81;  on  elec- 
tion boards,  84;  plan  for,  78 
Molders’  Union,  225 
Molly  Maguires,  240  n.,  241-243 
Monaghan,  Robert,  137  n.,  172 
Money  question,  20,  26,  127,  145  n.,  191, 
231,  315;  in  1874  elections,  107, 
123-125,  128,  131,  132;  in  1875  elec- 
tions, 169,  179-181,  189-194,  196- 


200;  in  1876  elections,  259-260,  267, 
270,  274-275,  282;  and  inflationism, 
121-124,  127,  136,  178,  190,  225, 
230-232,  234,  236,  238,  243,  265; 
significance,  321-322,  328 
Monopolies,  18,  88,  190,  223,  235,  238, 
239;  1872  Fabor  Reform  platform 
on,  227;  1873  Democratic  platform 
on,  57;  see  also  Anti-monopoly 
movement 

Montgomery  County,  3,  5,  36,  56,  100- 
101,  110,  172,  198,  212,  219 
Moorehead,  4Villiam  J.,  28 
Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  35 
Morrell,  Daniel  J.,  62 
Morrill  Tariff,  8 
Morris,  E.  Joy,  196 
Morrison  Bill,  275 
Morton,  Oliver  P.,  260,  261,  276 
Mount  Union  Convention,  236 
Mulligan  letters,  253 
Afunicipal  government:  commission  on, 
246  n,;  functions  expand,  1;  ma- 
chine and,  13,  16;  Republican  plat- 
forms on,  170,  255;  see  also 

Elections,  municipal;  Reform 
Myers,  Leonard,  129,  134 

Nash,  John  A,,  242 
Nation,  51,  61,  163  n. 

National  Christian  Association,  284  n. 
National  Independent  party:  begin- 
nings, 232,  234-236;  in  1875  elec- 
tions, 237-238,  243;  in  1876  elec- 
tions, 271-274,  280,  283-285 
National  Labor  Congress,  of  1876, 
272-273 

National  Labor  Reform  party;  see  La- 
bor Reform  party 

National  Labor  Tribune,  Pittsburgh, 
240,  273-274 

National  Labor  Union,  225,  230,  231 
National  Prohibition  Reform  party; 

see  Prohibition  party 
National  Republican,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  214 

National  Temperance  Convention,  201, 
215 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Pub- 
lication House,  205 
Naturalization,  2,  36 
Nebinger,  Dr.  Andrew:  and  1873  Con- 
stitution, 89;  in  1873  Democratic 
State  Convention,  55,  56;  in  1873 
elections,  59,  67;  and  1874  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention,  100;  in 
1874  elections,  112,  115;  made 
Democratic  State  Chairman,  58; 
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replaced  as  Democratic  State 
Chairman,  127 
Nebraska,  128 
Negley,  James  S.,  129-130 
Negroes,  60,  113,  117,  125,  126,  185, 
198,  287;  in  1875  elections,  199;  in 
Philadelphia,  2 
Neiman,  D.  H.,  Ill 
Nevada,  301 

Nevin,  William  W,,  132 
New  Castle,  215 
New  Orleans,  288  n,,  292,  312 
New  York,  4,  38,  138,  199,  256,  257, 
261,  265,  273,  304,  308,  311  n,;  313 
New  York  City,  3,  17,  32,  59,  157,  160, 
172,  238,  256 

New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  228-229 
Newspapers,  22-24;  see  also  Press  opin- 
ion; and  under  names  of  indi- 
vidual newspapers 
■‘Nine  Million  Steal,”  117 
Noble,  Orange,  177,  180 
Nominations:  methods,  6;  machine 
control,  16 

North,  Hugh  M.,  Ill,  112,  267 
North  American,  Philadelphia,  22,  23, 
317 

Northampton  County,  55 
Northern  Central  Railroad,  174 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  68 
Northumberland  County,  274 
Noyes,  Amos  C.,  172.  176,  180 
Nullification,  57 

Observer,  Erie,  57-58,  148 
October  states,  114,  218;  in  1876  elec- 
tions, 280,  282:  Indiana  and  Ohio 
as,  127,  128;  Pennsylvania  and,  6, 
35 

Officeholders,  24,  25,  35,  113,  305:  as- 
sessed for  campaign  funds,  281, 
322:  federal,  and  local  elections, 
94;  illegal  election  activities  of, 
16;  municipal,  13;  and  third-term 
question,  249;  Union  League  on, 
163 

Ohio,  130,  138,  209,  240,  261,  262,  273, 
283,  308,  310;  1873  Democratic 
platform  in,  56,  58,  63:  1875  Demo- 
cratic platform  in,  189-191,  234, 
236;  in  1875  elections,  192-196;  in 
1876  elections,  277,  280-282;  as 
October  state,  127,  128 
Oil,  4,  5,  51 
Oil  City,  208 
O’Leary,  Timothy,  159  n. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  315,  316  n. 

Oliver,  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  257 


Olmstead,  Judge  A.  B.,  213;  in  1874 
election  for  Lieutenant  Governor, 
105,  106,  130 

Oregon,  286  n.,  289,  301,  302 

Orvis,  John  H.,  68;  accepts  judicial  ap- 
pointment, 115;  accuses  Treasury 
Ring,  65-66;  tries  Siney  and  Parks, 
240,  241 

Owens,  A.  L.,  234 

Packer,  Asa,  172 

Panic  of  1857,  119 

Panic  of  1873,  121-123,  221, 321  n.,  324; 
and  agriculture,  223;  in  1875  elec- 
tions, 119-120,  131 

Pardon  Board,  84.  183;  and  Molly  Ma- 
guire convictions,  242 

Pardon  power:  1873  Constitution  and, 
84-85;  1873  Republican  platform 
on,  50;  Geary  and,  34;  Grant  and. 
59,  71;  Hartranft  and,  183;  and 
Molly  Maguires,  242 

Park  Opera  House,  Erie,  178 

Parks.  Xingo,  labor  conspiracy  trial  of, 
240-241 

Parson,  Calvin,  212,  214  n. 

Party  regularity,  13,  16,  26,  69,  244,  325; 
and  1873  reform  movement,  51;  in 
1875  elections,  200;  and  1876  Re- 
publican victories,  285;  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Republicans,  321-323;  of 
Randall,  307 

Patriot,  Harrisburg,  24,  40-42,  57,  63, 
67-68,  70,  89,  100,  102,  108-113,  120, 
121,  123-125,  127,  131-133,  140-145, 
150,  151,  166,  181,  188  n..  190,  191, 
194-196,  199,211,  212,  214,  224,  231- 
235,  238,  250,  251,  264-266,  268-271, 
273,  274  n.,  275  n.,  276,  289,  292, 
293,  298-300,  305,  310,  311,  313-314, 
317-318;  as  target  of  war  against 
Ring  Democrats,  153-162,  176-177; 
and  tariff  policy,  61-63;  William  A. 
Wallace  and,  23 

Patriot  Publishing  Company,  155,  160 

Patronage.  10,  25,  257-258,  263,  319, 
325;  of  Cameron  machine,  41,  135, 
322-324;  causes  dispute  between 
Mackey  and  Errett,  136;  and  edi- 
tors and  publishers,  24;  1872  Labor 
Reform  platform  on,  226;  in  1876 
elections;  281;  Grant  administra- 
tion and,  26,  35,  59;  Hartranft  and, 
183;  as  issue  between  Grant  and 
Cameron  machine,  248-249,  258  n.; 
legislative,  38;  of  Philadelphia  Gas 
Trust,  14,  15;  of  Philadelphia 

machine,  101;  Simon  Gameron 
and,  11,  135 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry,  232  n. 
Patterson,  Joseph,  248 
Patterson,  Samuel  F.,  149,  150 
Patton,  John,  204 

Paxson,  Judge  Edward  M.,  71,  108,  213; 
proposed  for  Supreme  Court  in 
1873  by  Cameron  machine,  47-50; 
runs  successfully  in  1874  for  Su- 
preme Court,  104-106,  130 
Peace  Platform  of  1864,  277 
Penn  Iron  Company,  Ltd.,  109 
Peyin  Monthly,  61,  95,  96,  98,  124-125, 
145-146,  163,  164,  170-171,  192,  200, 
258,  263,  272,  275,  293;  on  Simon 
Cameron,  319-320 

Pennsylvania:  economic  basis  of  poli- 
tics, 3-6;  1876  electoral  vote,  303; 
parties,  7-22;  partisan  press,  22-24; 
political  processes  in,  6-7;  popular 
basis  of  politics,  1-3;  as  Republican 
bulwark,  320 

Pennsylvania  Equal  Rights  League, 
125  n. 

Pennsylvania  Fiscal  Agency,  60 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  28, 
43,  69,  81,  140,  141,  156,  160,  239, 
265 

Pennsylvania  Society  for  Discouraging 
the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits,  201 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  222,  223, 

238 

Pennsylvania  State  Temperance  Union, 
204-206,  211 

Pennypacker,  Rev.  Elijah  F.,  216,  219 
People  or  Anti-Monopolist,  Philadel- 
phia, 236 

People’s  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  13,  66, 
116,  187 

Perks,  Edward,  56 

Perry  County,  56,  93  n.,  173,  219 

Pershing,  Judge  Cyrus  L.,  192,  219,  236, 

239  n.,  243  n.;  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor,  172,  173,  176,  177, 
180,  181  n.;  1875  campaign,  and 
Republican  attacks,  182,  185,  194, 

195,  239;  loses  election,  198-200 
Petroff,  Emil  1.,  and  Boom  Bill  scandal, 

247 

Philadelphia,  2,  3,  5,  6,  25,  31,  34,  38, 
39,  43,  45,  50,  64,  66,  79  n.,  80-82, 
88,  89,  92  n.,  104,  110-112,  116,  118, 
121,  122,  131,  133,  137  n.,  138,  146- 
148,  150,  151  n..  158,  160,  166,  169, 
173,  174  n.,  175,  177,  178,  183,  187, 

196,  201,  212,  213,  218,  225,  230, 
231,  232  n.,  234,  244  n„  247,  248, 
2.50,  252,  258,  263,  266,  273,  281- 
283,  286,  288,  292,  295,  296,  305, 
311,  314,  317,  324  n.;  congressional 


reapportionment  in,  306;  and  con- 
stitutional revision.  79;  Democratic 
party  in,  22,  52,  164;  in  1872  elec- 
tions, 35,  36;  in  1873  elections,  53- 
60,  70-72;  in  1874  elections,  134, 
214  n.,  224-225;  in  1875  electiotis, 
197,  199-200,219;  in  1876  elections, 
256,  285;  and  election  of  J.  Donald 
Cameron  to  United  States  Senate, 
317;  legislative  representation,  17- 
18,  100,  101;  litptor  question,  202, 
207-209;  political  journalism  in, 
22-23;  postmaster,  253,  317  n.;  pub- 
lic debt,  16,  75,  84,  101,  128;  and 
ratification  of  1873  Constitution, 
90-92;  reform  movements  in,  27-30, 
75-76;  Republican  machine,  13-18; 
salary  schedule  for  county  officers 
of,  245;  sinking  fund  for,  101;  see 
also  Elections,  municipal;  Phila- 
delphia machine 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  297 

Philadelphia  City  Councils,  14,  16,  21, 
27,  91,  95,  164,  244 

Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  14;  see  also 
Gas  Trust 

Philadelphia  machine,  13,  21,  28-30, 
36  n.,  87,  94,  153,  154,  163,  170, 
225-226,  245,  306,  324;  controls  city 
registration  and  elections,  76;  and 
county  officers’  salaries  bill,  101- 
102;  in  1873  elections,  47-48,  71; 
and  1874  municipal  elections,  95- 
98,  128-129;  in  1874  State  elections, 
105,  106,  134,  214  n.;  in  1875  mu- 
nicipal elections,  164,  197,  325;  in 
1875  State  elections,  167,  199,  200; 
in  1876  municipal  elections,  244; 
in  1876  State  elections,  285;  nattire, 
14-18;  opposes  1873  Constitution, 
84,  90-91;  significance,  323 

Philadelphia  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mission, 27,  79 

Philadelphia  Reform  Club,  90-91 

Philadelphia  Ring;  see  Philadelphia 
machine 

Phillips,  Henry  N.,  39-40,  137  n. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  127 

Pierrepont,  Edwards,  257 

Pike  County,  143 

Pilgrim  Club,  Philadelphia,  153,  241  n. 

Piollet,  Victor  E.,  Ill,  172,  200  n.,  274 
n.;  career,  20;  in  1875  elections, 
runs  for  State  Treasurer,  180,  182, 
191,  194,  198,  200,  219,  236;  in 
1875  Ohio  elections,  193;  and  elec- 
toral controversy,  302;  as  inflation- 
ist; 191,  230,  236-238 
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Pittsburgh,  3.  5,  11.  17.  55,  67,  91,  92, 
110-113,  116,  133,  134,  148,  172,  206, 
209,  211.  215.  217,  225,  235,  257, 
258,  265,  271,  272,  274,  284  n.; 
machine  control  in,  16;  reform 
efforts  in,  27,  28,  129;  see  also 
Allegheny  County  machine;  Elec- 
tions, municipal 
Pittsburgh  Opera  Hall,  112 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  4Vayne  and  Chicago 
Railroad,  55 

Platforms,  political.  221;  Democratic, 
56,  57.  89,  113,  1 19-121,  123-124, 
180-181, 216,  223,  231. 267,  270,  274; 
Labor  Reform,  227;  National  Inde- 
pendent, 273;  National  Prohibition 
Reform,  271;  Prohibition,  212,  216; 
Republican,  50.  87,  107,  114,  121. 
123,  125.  169-170,  189,  222,  251, 
254-255.  274.  275,  278 
Platt,  Thomas  C.,  308  n. 

Playford,  William  H..  172.  173,  176, 
177,  180;  and  1875  election  of 
LInited  .States  Senator,  144 
Polk,  James  K.,  9.  62 
Pollock,  James,  193,  196,  282 
Polygamy,  260 

Population,  of  Pennsylvania,  1-3,  82 
Post,  Pittsburgh,  20,  111,  144-145,  264, 
291;  as  Democratic  spokesman,  24; 
opposes  war  against  Ring  Demo- 
crats, 160-161 

Postmaster  General,  248,  313 
Potter  County,  93  n.,  206,  208,  213 
Pottsville,  3,  38,  242 
Powderly,  Terence  V.,  284  n. 

Press,  Philadelphia,  23,  40,  53,  72,  112, 
114,  132,  133,  153  n..  281,  288; 
attacks  Philadelphia  machine,  29; 
defends  Treasury  Ring,  72;  on 
electoral  controversy,  298,  299;  and 
Forney,  23,  29;  supports  McClure 
for  mayor  in  1874,  97 
Press  opinion.  Democratic,  23-24;  on 
breach-of-promise  suit  against  Si- 
mon Cameron,  316;  charges  Re- 
publican attempt  to  purchase 
miner’s  votes,  241-242;  on  congres- 
sional reapportionment  bill,  42-43; 
on  constitutional  revision,  77;  on 
county  officers’  salary  bill,  102;  on 
1873  Constitution,  89,  93;  on  1873 
election  of  Cameron  to  United 
States  Senate,  40-42;  on  1873  elec- 
tions, 53,  56,  59-61,  66-68,  70;  on 
1873  legislature,  44;  on  1874  elec- 
tions, 108,  110-112,  115-117,  119- 
121,  123-127,  131-132;  on  1874  legis- 


lature, 100,  102;  on  1874  Philadel- 
phia municipal  elections,  97,  98;  on 
1875  election  of  United  States 
Senator,  136-138,  140-145;  on  1875 
elections,  167,  172,  173,  181-182, 
188,  190-192,  195,  196,  199;  on  1875 
legislature,  165-166;  on  1876  elec- 
tions, 252,  255,  258.  264,  266,  268, 
269.  273,  274  n..  275  n.,  276; 
on  1876  legislature  246,  247;  on 
1877  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator, 316-318;  on  electoral  contro- 
versy, 286,  288,  292,  293,  298,  300, 
305;  on  Grange  movement,  224, 
238;  on  Greeley  in  1872  elections, 
31;  on  Ilartranft’s  appointments, 
40;  on  Hayes’  refusal  to  reappoint 
J.  Donald  Cameron  to  cabinet,  310, 
311,  313,  314;  on  investigation  of 
State  finances,  149-151;  on  liquor 
question  and  Prohibition  party, 
207,  210-214,  217;  on  Long  Strike, 
233-234;  on  Susquehanna  Depot 
strike,  229;  on  third-term  issue, 
248-251;  and  war  against  Ring 
Democrats,  151,  152,  154,  159-161. 

Republican,  22-23;  on  agricul- 
tural interests,  222-223;  on  Anti- 
Monopoly  convention,  231,  232;  on 
Blaine’s  presidential  candidacy, 
253,  255,  258,  262-263;  on  congres- 
sional reapportionment,  42;  on 
conspiracy  trial  of  Siney  and  Parks, 
241;  on  1873  Constitution,  86-88, 
93,  94;  on  1873  election  of  Simon 
Cameron  to  United  States  Senate, 
38-40;  on  1873  elections,  46-51,  53, 
58-63,  67-73,  228;  on  1873  legisla- 
ture, 38,  44;  on  1874  elections,  104- 
106,  107,  112,  114,  116,  118-121,  126, 
127,  129-131;  on  1874  legislature, 
102;  on  1874  Philadelphia  munici- 
pal elections,  97,  98;  on  1875  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senator,  142, 
144,  145;  on  1875  elections,  167, 
168,  170,  181,  182,  184-186,  189, 
195-196,  198,  199,  235.  239;  on  1875 
legislature,  165,  166;  on  1876  elec- 
tions, 257,  262,  272,  273,  275-278, 
281-283;  on  1876  legislature,  247; 
on  1877  election  of  United  States 
Senator,  317,  318;  on  electoral  con- 
troversy, 286,  288,  291,  293,  294, 
299,  300,  304;  on  Hayes’  debt  to 
Pennsylvania,  285;  on  liquor  ques- 
tion and  Prohibition  party,  208, 
210-215,  217-219;  on  Pennsylvania’s 
claim  to  a cabinet  post,  310;  on 
Simon  Cameron,  317-318;  on  Sus- 
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quehanna  Depot  strike,  229;  on 
third-term  issue,  248-251 
Prohibition  National  Convention,  of 
1853,  202;  of  1867,  204;  of  1869, 
205;  of  1872,  207;  of  1875,  215;  of 
1876,  271 

Prohibition  party,  201,  211,  243,  274, 
325;  beginnings,  203-205;  in  1872 
elections,  207;  in  1874  elections, 
211-214;  in  1875  elections,  215-220; 
in  1876  elections,  271-272,  284-285; 
fights  repeal  of  local  option,  210; 
State  committee,  212,  285;  State 
conventions,  211-212,  215-216,  271, 
272 

Prohibition  Reform  party;  see  Prohibi- 
tion party 

Protective  tariff;  see  Tariff 
Protestant  ministry,  and  liquor  ques- 
tion, 204 

Public  lands,  117;  Democratic  plat- 
forms on,  57,  113;  Republican 
platforms  on,  50,  169 
Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  77,  129, 
296,  317;  editorial  policy,  22-23 
Public  records;  controversies  over  pub- 
lic access  to,  67-69,  151,  152;  and 
Evans  swindle,  65;  legislation  pro- 
vides limited  access  to,  246 
Public  works,  8,  69,  246 
Purviance,  Samuel,  runs  as  indepen- 
dent for  Congress,  129,  134 

Quakers,  201 

Quay,  Matthew  S.,  11,  45,  87,  104,  106, 
127,  144  n.,  145  n.,  218,  249,  258  n., 
324;  accused  of  attempt  to  buy 
Molly  Maguire  vote,  241,  242;  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, 41;  career,  12-13;  and  con- 
stitutional revision,  77;  and  1873 
senatorial  election,  39;  and  1875 
Republican  nomination  for  State 
Treasurer,  168  n.;  and  1876  elec- 
tions, 281-282;  at  1876  Republican 
National  Convention,  254;  and 
electoral  controversy,  288,  296;  and 
Hayes’  victory,  310,  311;  and  Sink- 
ing Fund, 187 

Race  riots,  279,  287;  as  issue  in  1874 
elections,  126 

Radical,  Beaver,  12,  41,  87,  89,  104 
Radical  Club  of  Philadelphia,  231 
Radical  Reconstruction,  26,  50,  60.  113, 
290 

Radicalism,  Simon  Cameron  on,  315  n. 
Railroads,  4,  9,  20,  21,  55,  76,  117,  118, 
135,  185,  239,  308;  coal-carrying. 


226;  denounced  by  Anti-Monopoly 
Convention.  232;  1873  Constitution 
and,  85,  88,  89;  1875  Republican 
platform  on,  169;  and  farm  inter- 
ests, 221-223;  government  and.  8; 
and  legislature,  75;  and  miners’ 
union,  231;  national  convention, 
264;  rates  investigated  by  legisla- 
ture, 226,  233,  308;  strikes,  228-229; 
tax  on  capital  stock,  165 
Randall,  Samuel  J.,  29,  37.  38,  55,  171, 
181,  187,  188,  191,  197,  236,  264, 
265  n.,  299;  career,  21;  as  champion 
of  economy,  263,  277,  278;  and 
currency  inflation,  234;  and  defeat 
of  Morrison  Bill,  275;  difficulties 
after  1872  elections,  52-53;  in  1872 
elections,  31-35;  in  1873  elections, 
53-54,  110;  in  1875  elections,  173- 
178,  190,  193,  194;  in  1876  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention,  266,  268; 
in  1876  elections,  278,  280,  283; 
elected  Speaker  of  Congress,  289; 
electoral  controversy,  importance 
in,  308-309;  and  electoral  count, 
300-308;  and  electoral  count  in 
Louisiana,  288  n.;  filibusters 

against  Force  Bill,  147-148;  and 
Hancock  movement,  269;  nomi- 
nated for  United  States  Senate,  40; 
as  political  leader,  327,  328;  re- 
elected to  Congress,  1872,  36;  re- 
elected to  Congress,  1874,  134; 

re-elected  to  Congress,  1876,  284; 
and  Salary  Grab  Act,  53,  58;  seeks 
speakership,  146-148,  178;  supports 
Tilden  for  presidency,  265;  and 
tariff,  264  n.;  as  Tilden’s  agent  in 
electoral  count,  290-291,  295-298; 
and  war  against  Ring  Democrats, 
148-162 

Randall-Wallace  feud,  22,  188,  263,  264; 
beginnings,  148-162;  in  1875  elec- 
tions, 171-173,  179,  190-191,  194- 
195,  199;  in  1876  elections,  266-268; 
significance,  327-328 
Randolph,  John,  217 
Rawle,  Henrv,  197,  200,  219;  career,  169 
n.;  and  1875  elections,  167-169,  171, 
182-183,  198;  elected  State  Trea- 
surer, 198 

Rawle,  Mhlliam  Henry,  256  n. 
Reading,  3,  31,  55,  125,  222 
Reading  Railroad  Company,  81,  144, 
226 

Real  estate,  4,  88,  89 
Reapportionment,  congressional,  306; 
legislative,  83,  99-101 
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Record,  Philadelphia,  23 
Reed,  John  R.,  292 
Reed,  Thomas  B.,  307 
Reed,  William  R.,  backs  Randall 
against  Wallace,  148;  career,  151 
n.;  and  war  against  Ring  Demo- 
crats. 151-152,  188  n. 

Referendum:  on  1854  prohibition  law, 
202:  on  holding  Constitutional 
Convention,  27-28,  78-79;  on  ratifi- 
cation of  1873  Constitution,  93 
Reform,  political,  17,  21,  54,  69,  85, 
95,  97.  98,  170.  197,  256,  260,  264  n., 
280,  312:  beginnings  of  movement 
for,  25-30:  1873  elections  and,  104, 
107,  128-129;  in  1874  elections,  115, 
133;  in  1875  elections,  181,  183-184, 
192,  194;  in  1876  elections,  256,  260, 
267,  270-272.  277-279,  285;  Hart- 
ranft  on  methods  of  achieving,  102- 
103;  and  Liberal  Republican  party, 
37;  ^[cClure  addresses  Pennsyl- 
vania House  of  Representatives  on, 
44-45;  and  party  regularity,  322: 
ami  Pennsylvania  politics,  324,  327; 
see  also  Constitutional  revision; 
Elections,  municipal 
Reform  Club  of  Philadelphia,  164 
Reform  Republicans,  27,  28,  95-96,  256, 
264  n. 

Registration,  voter,  75-76,  322:  in  1876 
elections,  280-282;  lists,  90,  131;  in 
Philadelphia,  15-16;  and  uniform 
elections  act,  96 

Registry  ,\ct  of  1869,  15,  28,  84;  opera- 
tion of,  75-76:  and  ratification  of 
1873  Constitution,  90-94,  97 
Reighard,  Oliver  H.,  154,  155 
“Repeaters,”  16 
Reporter,  Bradford,  249 
Republican,  Bellefonte,  70 
Republican,  Scranton,  47,  107,  255  n. 
Republican,  Springfield  (Mass.)  , 124 
Republican,  Washington  (D.  C.)  , 249 
Republican,  AVTst  Chester,  212 
Republican  machine;  see  Cameron  ma- 
chine 

Republican  National  Committee,  35, 
127,  286,  287,  305 

Republican  National  Convention,  of 
1868,  33;  of  1872,  31,  250;  of  1876. 
251.  254,  255,  258,  263,  274.  275, 
310,  317  n. 

Republican  party,  10,  11,  79,  192;  as- 
cendency, 1,  6;  basis  of  strength, 
4.  8;  beginnings,  7;  and  business 
interests,  8-9;  in  Constitutional 
Convention,  81-82;  in  1872  elec- 
tions, 34,  37;  in  1873  elections. 


71-72;  in  1874  elections,  107,  113, 
120-123,  130,  131,  249;  and  1875 
election  of  United  States  Senator, 
135;  in  1875  elections,  197-198;  in 
1876  elections,  275.  280-291;  and 
electoral  controversy,  293,  296-297; 
and  farm  labor  vote,  221,  224;  and 
Grange  movement,  222,  224;  lead- 
ership in,  8,  11;  and  liquor  ques- 
tion, 203,  208-210;  machine 

control.  15-17,  74;  and  reapportion- 
ment, 100-101;  reasons  for  success, 
320-322:  struggle  between  Cameron 
and  Curtin  to  control,  10-11 
Republican  State  Chairman,  17.  38,  47, 
50,  281;  selection  in  1873,  58;  se- 
lection in  1875, 171 

Republican  State  Committee,  17,  34; 
1873  meetings,  47,  58;  1874  meet- 
ings, 105,  126;  1875  meetings,  166, 
171;  1876  meetings,  252,  281;  how 
selected,  50 

Republican  State  Convention,  of  1872, 
31.  80;  of  1873,  47.  49-51,  72,  80;  of 
1874,  104-107,  132,  248;  of  1875. 
166,  167,  168-170.  171,  189,  235, 
236,  249;  of  1876,  252.  254,  256,  274, 
275 

Returning  boards,  in  1876  disputed 
presidential  election,  288-291,  311 
Rhode  Island,  303 
Richardson,  William  A.,  248 
Ridgeway,  Jacob  E.,  16,  116,  187 
Ring  Democrats,  263,  327;  and  1875 
Democratic  State  Convention,  181; 
Randall’s  war  against,  148-162,  176, 
178 

Rings,  political,  13,  89,  94,  106.  108,  132, 
143,  146  n.,  168,  170,  183;  defined, 
323;  see  also  Allegheny  County  ma- 
chine; Cameron  machine,  Phila- 
delphia machine;  Treasury  Ring 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  see  School 
question 

Ross,  Judge  Henry  R.,  56,  110-112, 
172,  177,  180,  181  n. 

Rush,  Benjamin,  201 
Rusling,  John  F.,  308 
Rutan,  James  S.;  appointed  to  diplo- 
matic posts,  41.  258  n.;  in  1874 
campaign,  128;  in  1874  Republican 
State  Convention,  106;  and  1876 
Republican  National  Convention, 
254;  purchase  Beaver  Radical,  41; 
and  Quay,  41,  258  n.;  on  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  127 
Ryan,  James,  239 
Ryan,  William,  56 
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Sabbath  League,  210-211 
St.  Louis,  264,  265,  269,  270 
Salary  grab,  charges  o£,  42,  88 
Salary  Grab  Act  of  1873,  110,  264,  313; 
and  1873  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention, 54,  56,  58;  and  1873  elec- 
tions, 61;  1873  Republican  plat- 
form on,  50;  Randall  and,  53 
Sanborn  contracts,  53 
Sanders,  Dallas,  148 
Saratoga,  159,  176 
Schell,  William  P.,  227 
Schenck,  Robert  C.,  257 
School  question,  193,  282,  300;  in  1875 
elections,  195-196;  1875  Prohibi- 
tion platform  on,  216;  1876  Demo- 
cratic national  platform  on,  270; 
1876  Democratic  State  platform  on, 
267;  1876  Republican  national 

platform  on,  260 

Schurz,  Carl,  313,  314;  in  1872  elections, 
35;  on  J.  Donald  Cameron,  312 
Schuylkill  County,  2,  5,  36,  56,  81,  101, 
105,  137  n.,  142,  172,  178,  179,  192, 
200,  226-228,  230,  233,  239,  241-243, 
260,  274,  284 
Schuylkill  River,  17 
Scofield,  Glenni  W.,  60,  61 
Scott,  John,  48,  109,  137,  168,  171,  190, 
204,  251  n.;  Cameron  machine 
opposes  re-election,  136,  145  n.; 
1869  election  of,  to  United  States 
Senate,  11;  and  1874  elections,  128; 
fails  of  re-election,  318;  opposes 
1873  Constitution,  91;  record  in 
United  States  Senate,  135;  vice- 
presidential  candidacy,  135 
Scott,  Thomas  A.,  28,  52,  55,  140,  141, 
155,  157,  185,  237;  and  Philadel- 
phia Times,  153  n.;  and  Texas- 
Pacific  subsidy,  264 
Scott,  ^Villiam  L.,  268,  269 
Scranton,  3,  42,  52  n.,  208 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  41,  91, 
176,  324;  as  member  of  Pardon 
Board,  85 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  249,  251  n., 
313 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  165,  265; 
1873  Constitution  and,  85,  86;  see 
also  Elections,  Secretary  of  In- 
ternal Affairs 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  164  n. 

Secretary  of  State,  248,  300,  313 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  65,  121,  136- 
137,  248,  256 

Secretary  of  War,  257.  258,  286,  287, 
294,  310,  311,  313,  323,  325 
Seigfried,  J.  K.,  242 


Senate,  Pennsylvania,  21,  28,  29,  31,  32, 
40,  42,  43,  70,  104,  109,  115,  118  n., 
125,  140,  149,  150,  163,  165,  205, 
214,  280,  284;  1838  Constitution 
and,  6;  1874  Constitution  and,  82, 
83;  after  1874  elections,  130;  of- 
ficers, 17,  19,  38,  204;  and  pro- 
posed Constitutional  Convention, 
78-80;  reapportionment  and  Re- 
publican control,  99-101;  Republi- 
can control  in  1876,  245;  see  also 
Elections,  legislative;  General  As- 
sembly 

Senate,  United  States,  8-11,  19,  20,  45, 
53,  122,  147,  269,  289-304,  312-316, 
325,  326;  election  to,  6,  74;  see  also 
Congress,  United  States;  Elections, 
United  States  Senate 
Sentinel,  Easton,  111 
Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  291 
Sherman,  William  T.,  287 
Sickles,  Daniel  E.,  34 
Siney,  John,  226;  conspiracy  trial  of, 
240-241 

Sinking  Fund,  for  Philadelphia,  101; 

see  also  State  Sinking  Fund 
Slattery,  John  J.,  242 
Slifer,  Eli,  176  n. 

Sloan,  Benjamin  F.,  148 
Smith,  Green  Clay,  215,  271,  284 
Smith,  Thomas  J.,  95,  98 
Snyder  County,  93  n. 

Socialists,  272 
Somerset,  254 

Somerset  County,  93  n.,  168 
Sons  of  Temperance,  203,  211 
South  Carolina,  286-288,  290,  303 
Sovereigns  of  Industry,  232  n.,  236 
Spangler,  Barr,  205  n. 

Special  legislation,  107;  criticism  of,  8, 
74;  in  1873  legislature,  43-44;  1873 
Republican  platform  on,  87;  in 
1874  legislature,  99;  Geary  pro- 
poses prohibition  of,  78;  Hart- 
ranft’s  vetoes  of,  183;  and  legisla- 
tion by  class,  324  n.;  limited  by 
1873  Constitution,  83 
Specie  Resumption  Act  of  1875,  179, 
236,  315;  in  1875  elections,  169, 
189,  190,  196;  in  1876  elections, 
267,  270,  273,  274;  and  indepen- 
dent political  action,  230,  231;  see 
also  Money  question 
Speer,  R.  Milton,  60,  192,  266;  career, 
56  n.;  denounced  for  Salary  Grab 
Act,  56,  58;  in  1875  elections,  194 
Spoils  system;  see  Patronage 
Stanton,  M.  Hall,  81 
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State  finances,  184,  187,  255;  1873  Con- 
stitution and,  84-85;  and  1873  elec- 
tions, 63-68;  1873  Republican  plat- 
form on,  50;  in  1874  elections,  128; 
1875  Democratic  platform  on,  181; 
in  1875  elections,  186-189,  194,  325; 
Geary  proposes  safeguards  for,  78; 
legislative  investigation  of,  149- 
151,  155,  170,  174;  and  patronage, 
232;  as  political  issue,  76,  324,  325, 
327;  reform  of,  245,  246;  Republi- 
cans and,  68,  69;  Republicans  at- 
tacked for  mishandling,  11,  12,  14, 
65-68,  106,  115-116,  141,  155,  156, 
160,  176,  186-189;  see  also  Treasury 
Ring 

State  militia,  14,  185;  and  1876  electoral 
controversy,  294,  311;  and  strikes, 
228-229,  233,  234 
State  police,  216 
State  rights,  57,  113,  125,  229 
State  Sinking  Fund,  116,  154,  186-188, 
24();  attempt  to  reorganize,  165- 
166,  1873  Constitution  and,  84,  85 
State  I'reasurer,  11,  14,  27,  49,  73,  87, 
116,  149,  165,  181,  186,  191,  245, 
246;  charges  against,  65-68,  156, 
157;  constitutional  amendment  for 
popular  election  of,  46,  78-81; 

1873  Constitution  and,  85,  86; 
legislature  elects,  6,  74;  see  also 
Elections.  State  Treasurer;  State 
finances;  Treasury  Ring 
State  Treasury.  50,  67,  117,  155,  158, 
169  n.,  171,  243 
Steel,  4,  5 

Steinman,  Andrew  J.,  292;  and  Lan- 
caster Intelligencer,  108-109;  and 
tariff,  109;  and  war  against  Ring 
Democrats,  151,  154 
Stenger,  W’illiam  S.,  175,  176  n.,  282, 
284;  and  war  against  Ring  Demo- 
crats, 154 

Stewart,  Gideon  T.,  271 
Stiles,  John  D.,  178-179 
Stokley,  William  S.,  16;  career,  14; 
opposes  J.  Donald  Cameron  for 
cabinet  post,  311;  and  Philadelphia 
debt,  101;  and  Philadelphia  ma- 
chine, 13;  and  ratification  of  1873 
Constitution,  92  n.;  re-elected 

mayor  of  Philadelphia,  95,  98 
Strang,  Butler  B.,  167-169 
Strikes:  in  anthracite  region,  226;  lim- 
ited legalization  of,  240,  241; 

against  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, 228-229;  use  of  strikebreakers 
in,  229,  240;  Westmoreland  County 
miners,  229;  see  also  Long  Strike 


Strong,  Justice  AV'illiam,  295 
Suffrage,  287,  322;  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and,  82;  1873  Constitution 
and,  84,  85;  1873  Democratic  plat- 
form on,  57;  Negro,  18;  woman, 
and  liquor  question,  216 
Sumner,  Charles,  125 
Stin,  New  York,  22,  23,  66,  71,  108,  139, 
141,  152,  181,  194;  and  Evans 
swindle,  64;  in  war  on  Ring  Demo- 
crats, 148,  149  n.,  152,  154-162 
Sunday  Dawn,  Philadelphia,  47 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  39, 
78 

Supreme  Court,  Pennsylvania,  51,  53, 
94,  114,  115,  186;  chief  justice,  20; 
and  Constitutional  Convention,  91- 
92;  1873  Constitution  and,  86;  and 
liquor  question,  202,  205,  207; 
orders  trial  of  George  O.  Evans, 
64;  and  public  access  to  Auditor 
General’s  records,  67,  73;  salary, 
102;  tenure  of  jtidges,  6;  see  also 
Elections,  Supreme  Court  justices 
Supreme  Court,  United  States,  294,  298 
Surratt,  Mrs.  Mary,  184 
Survevor  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia, 
249 

Surveyor  General,  6,  20,  86,  106,  111 
Susquehanna  Depot,  228,  229 
Swain,  William  M.,  23 
Swank,  James  M.,  62,  120,  142 
Swayne,  Justice  Noah  H.,  295 
Swope,  Beecher,  48  n. 

Sylvis,  William  H.,  225 

Taft,  Alphonse,  257 
Taggart,  John  El.,  23 
Tallahassee,  287 
Tammany  Flail,  75 

Tariff,  protective,  4,  7,  9,  16,  26,  40, 
59,  142,  152,  221,  223-225,  235, 
264,  273,  289,  315,  326-328;  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Pennsylvania  and, 
21,  61-63;  in  1872  elections,  30,  31, 
36;  in  1873  elections,  50,  51,  56, 
62-63,  69;  in  1874  elections,  107, 
119-121,  128;  in  1875  elections,  169, 
182;  1876  Democratic  platforms  on, 
267,  270,  275;  in  1876  elections, 
275;  1876  Republican  platforms 
on,  255,  260;  and  industrial  de- 
pression, 229,  237;  Republican 

party  and,  8,  62-63,  320,  321 
Taxation,  27,  68,  123,  192,  203,  232,  276, 
277;  on  capital  stock  of  railroad 
companies,  165;  on  coal  companies, 
165;  corporation,  and  State  Sinking 
Fund,  165;  and  Evans  swindle,  63- 
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65;  1873  Constitution  and,  83-85, 
88-89;  1874  Democratic  platform 
on,  113;  1876  Republican  platform 
on,  255;  municipal,  129;  in  Phila- 
delphia, 16;  on  real  estate,  4,  50; 
on  sheep,  118;  and  suffrage,  322; 
on  tonnage  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, repealed,  156,  160 
Telegraph,  Plarrisburg,  38-40,  42,  44, 
49-51,  61,  67-70,  87,  88,  94,  98, 
104-109,  116,  119,  121,  126,  127, 
130-132,  142,  144,  166-168,  170,  181, 
182,  184,  189,  195,  196,  198,  210, 
212-214,  217-219,  228,  229,  231,  235, 
240  n.,  268,  278-279,  294,  299,  318, 
323;  backs  Hartranft  for  presiden- 
tial nomination,  251-252,  255;  and 
Cameron  machine,  23;  on  congres- 
sional reapportionraent,  42;  and 
county  newspapers,  24;  on  legisla- 
tive reapportionment,  100 
Temperance  movement;  see  Liquor 
question 

Temperance  Union;  see  Pennsylvania 
State  Temperance  Union 
Temperance  Vindicator,  Harrisburg 
210,  211,  271,  272,  285 
Temple,  Justus  F.,  149,  161,  162,  186; 
career,  118  n.;  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Auditor  General,  111,  112; 
elected  Auditor  General,  118,  130; 
and  investigation  of  State  finances, 
151,  152;  as  State  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioner,  154,  187;  and  war 
on  Ring  Democrats,  154,  174,  175 
Tennessee,  303,  313 
Texas,  303 

Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
52,  109,  140,  141,  265,  266  n.,  289; 
and  defeat  of  Randall  for  speaker- 
ship  of  Forty-fourth  Congress,  264; 
and  electoral  controversy,  292,  303, 
307,  313,  327-328;  subsidy  for,  as 
issue  in  1876  elections,  264,  266, 
268 

Third-term  question,  247-251 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  18,  125,  185 
Thompson,  James  C.,  56 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  176,  195,  269,  270, 
272,  281  n.,  284-293,  296,  298,  300, 
307,  310,  315,  325,  328;  and  1876 
campaign  for  presidency,  268-271, 
283;  popular  vote  in  Pennsylvania 
for,  283;  and  Randall’s  war  on 
Ring  Democrats,  161;  Republicans 
attack,  276-277 
Times,  Hartford,  124 
Times,  New  Orleans,  93 
Times,  New  York,  35 


Times,  Philadelphia,  23,  153,  160,  178, 
244  n.,  265,  266 
Tioga  Act  of  1865,  117,  239 
Tioga  County,  117,  167 
Tower,  Charlemagne,  career,  38;  seeks 
seat  in  United  States  Senate,  38-39 
Townsend,  Milo  H.,  274  n. 

Trade  unions,  272 

Treasury  Department,  United  States, 
283,  315 

Treasury  Ring,  14,  188,  189,  195,  264, 
265,  305-306,  324,  327;  accused  of 
sale  of  legislation,  75;  Allegheny 
County  revolts  against,  77;  in  1873 
elections,  65-69,  72,  73;  and  1873 
Republican  nominations,  47-48;  in 
1874  elections,  115-116;  in  1875 
elections,  186-189,  192,  194,  246; 
and  Evans  swindle,  63-65;  popular 
distrust  of,  46;  reputed  operations 
of,  65-67;  and  Ring  Democrats, 
148,  153-154,  156,  160,  161,  174,  175 
Tribune,  Chicago,  51 
Tribune,  New  York,  10,  22,  51,  69, 
107-108,  124,  137,  200,  315-316 
Trunkey,  John,  54,  55,  11,  112,  137  n. 
Tweed,  William  M.,  276 
Twenty-second  Joint  Rule,  United 
States  Congress,  290,  291,  292,  307 
Tyrone,  272 

Unemployment,  120,  228,  229 
Union,  preservation  of,  Pennsylvania 
Republicans  stress,  8,  320,  321,  326, 
327 

Union  Banking  Company,  66-67 
Union  County,  50  n.,  153,  172,  203, 
267,  318 

Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  16,  31, 
244  n.,  256;  and  Constitutional 
Convention,  77;  in  Philadelphia 
elections,  163-164,  197,  244;  and 
ratification  of  1873  Constitution,  91 
Unit  rule,  31;  1876  Democratic  Conven- 
tion and,  267-269;  1876  Republican 
conventions  and,  255,  259-261 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  56  n. 
Urbanization,  1-3 

Valley  Spirit,  Chambersburg,  154,  155 
"Van  Buren,  Martin,  9 
Vaux,  Richard,  137  n.,  174  n.,  269  n., 
292;  backs  Randall  against  Wal- 
lace, 148;  in  1876  elections,  282:  on 
Electoral  Commission  Bill,  295- 
296;  and  investigation  of  State 
finances,  151 

Venango  County,  111,  219 
Veree,  John  P.,  164,  256  n. 
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Vermont,  303,  304 

Veterans,  Union,  114,  115,  278;  1874 
Democratic  platform  on,  113;  1875 
Republican  platform  on,  169;  vote 
of,  118 

Virginia,  303,  304 
Voice,  Johnstown,  47 
Volunteer,  Carlisle,  167 
V'oorhees,  Daniel  \V.,  283 

Walker,  James,  284  n. 

Wallace,  Daniel  H.,  168  n. 

Wallace,  William  A.,  21-23,  54-56,  144 
n.,  171,  181,  188  n.,  240  n.,  241,  263, 
292.  295,  318,  327,  328;  career,  19; 
in  1872  elections,  31,  32,  37-38;  in 
1873  legislature,  52;  in  1874  elec- 
tions, 172-177,  190,  192,  194,  195, 
236;  in  1876  elections,  264-269;  in 
1876  Ohio  elections,  282;  elected  to 
United  States  Senate  in  1875,  137- 

142,  145-146;  and  electoral  contro- 
versy, 292,  295;  nominated  in  1873 
for  United  States  Senate,  40;  prose- 
cutes Siney  and  Parks,  240;  retires 
from  State  politics,  52;  returns  to 
leadership  of  State  Democrats,  108, 
109;  target  in  war  on  Ring  Demo- 
crats. 148-162,  177 

Walsh,  John  F.,  231 
War  Democrats,  19-21 
War  Department,  254,  311  n.,  314 
Warren  County,  60,  105 
Washburne,  Elihu  B.,  94,  252-253, 
258  n. 

5\'ashington,  D.  C.,  39,  50,  64,  136,  138, 
160,  268,  269,  293,  294,  311,  316 
5V’ashington  County,  198 
Washingtonian  movement,  201,  203 
W'atter.son,  Henry,  on  settlement  of 
electoral  controversy,  306 
Wayne  County,  4,  41,  318  n. 

Welsh,  Henry,  174  n. 

West  Virginia,  52  n..  128,  303,  304 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
290 

IVTstmoreland  County,  49,  111,  118  n., 

143,  229 

5Vharton,  Joseph,  62 
Wheeler,  Charles,  256  n. 

W'heeler,  Earl  A.,  205  n. 

W'heeler,  William  A.,  261,  277  n.,  304 


Whig  partv,  7,  14,  28,  138,  151  n.,  308; 
and  Democratic  party  leadership, 
21 

Whiskey  Ring,  182 
White,  Harry,  81,  168 
Wickersham,  James  P.,  39 
W'idencr,  P.  A.  B.,  169 
Wilkes-Barre,  3,  53,  55,  58,  63,  72,  80, 
137,  208 

Williamsport,  3,  209,  227,  247 
Willis,  5Villiam  P.,  56,  173 
Wilson,  Henry,  31 
5Vinnebago  Indians,  9,  249 
Wisconsin,  303,  304 
Witte,  AVilliam  H.,  109 
■Women’s  Crusade,  209,  210 
4Voodward,  George  W.,  81 
Woodward,  Warren  J.,  137  n.;  career, 
118  n.;  Democrats  nominate,  for 
Supreme  Court,  110-112;  elected  to 
Supreme  Court  in  1874,  130 
Workmgman,  Pottsville,  239 
Workingmen’s  Benevolent  Association, 
226-227,  230 

Workingmen’s  Conference,  Cleveland, 
240;  Cincinnati.  232,  235,  237 
World,  New  York,  22,  58,  71,  138,  148, 
181,  191,  194,  264  n.,  296  n.;  battle 
with  Harrisburg  Patriot  over  tariff 
policy,  61-62;  opposes  Wallace,  141, 
149  n.;  on  ratification  of  1873  Con- 
stitution, 93;  in  war  on  Ring 
Democrats,  151-162,  176 
WYight,  Hendrick  B.,  172,  191,  265  n., 
274  n.;  career,  20;  defeated  in  1874 
for  Congress,  130;  1873  candidacy 
for  United  States  Senate,  40;  and 
1873  nomination  for  Supreme 
Court,  53-55;  1875  candidacy  for 
United  States  Senate.  137,  138  n.; 
in  1875  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion. 178-180,  236;  in  1875  elec- 
tions, 192,  194,  197,  199;  in  1876 
elections,  265,  266,  269,  282,  283; 
elected  Democratic  State  Chair- 
man, 192;  elected  to  Congress  in 
1876,  284;  as  inflationist,  130;  op- 
poses Buckalew,  34;  opposes  Elec- 
toral Commission  Bill,  294-295, 
297 

Wyoming  County,  318  n. 

Yerkes  and  Company,  66 
York,  137,  148 

York  County,  3,  4,  12,  20,  56,  143,  177 
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